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It  is  well  that  the  great  subjeet  of  University  Reform  is  again 
beginning  to  attract  public  attention.  AVc  liavc  long  l)een  ot 
opinion,  that  no  other  political  or  ecclesiastical  reforms  can 
work  successfully,  if  this  be  neglected ;  but  an  nnspccnlative 
nation,  like  the  English,  needs  to  learn  by  painful  experience, 
before  it  will  attend  to  a  hundred  warning  voices.  In  the  hast 
ten  years  it  has  been  manifested  to  the  most  thoughtless,  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  arc  diligently  engaged  in  rearing  a  band 
of  clergy  and  statesmen,  who,  unless  tliwarted  by  decisive  and 
well-timed  measures,  would  destroy  Protestantism  in  the  Esta¬ 
blished  (3iurch,  and  freedom  of  person,  ])ropcrty,  and  con¬ 
science  in  the  nation  at  large.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
private  characters  or  sincere  motives  of  the  party  allu(h‘d  to; 
hut  while  we  yield  them  the  freedom  which  we  claim  lor  our- 
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selves  we  do  not  yield  them  more.  We  will  tolerate  even  their 
intoleranee,  as  Ion- as  it  exists  merely  in  their  own  bosoms  -  -m 
us  we  eontend  lor  the  ,iust  rif^hts  of  Homan  Catholics,  so  do  e 
for  those  ot  Anglo-Cathohes,-if  we  may  conce.le  to  tlu-m  t  o 
nnintclhphlc  name.  5nt  the  English  people,  ami  ourselves  -  s 
a  p.art  of  it,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  realities  of 
shal  eorrespoml  to  their  professions ;  that  true  Komanists  slud 
iiot  he  ejected  Iron,  the  halls  and  estates  left  l,v  their  aiieesto- 
in  ordiT  that  doctrines  iliftering  from  theirs' in  no  si.ii-i  -.j 

r.!n  ? with  them  and  antaimistie 
ri I  -inay  be  taught  under  the  hanners  of  the 

it  i  h  t  c  P'>t  this  topic  foremost,  not  heeause 

It  IS  iiitrinsieally  (to  our  own  minds)  the  most  powerful,  hut  hc- 

caiisc  It  hears  most  directly  on  the  present  moment because 
t  shoMs  that  there  is  a  real  urgency  in  the  ipicstion,  forbid, lin.r 
ns  to  delay  this  inatter  of  University  lleform  a  seeond  ten  veaix 
n  hen  every  year  is  produeing  a  new  crop  of  mischief.  1  u  I'eeeut 

n-lZ’..  V  -'fil  !'ccn  slightly  discussed  in  each  house  of 
.1  ament,  and  the  universities  have  had  several  warnings  as  to 

Vint?-  Their  a.lvoeates  have  pn.mise.l 

whh  re!  l»-omise  Lord  liaduor 

thdriw  his  motions  111  the  House  of  Lords.  But,  as  mi-ht 

easily  have  been  lorcsccn,  nothing  has  been  done  l,v  them.  ?t 

Oxfiml,  a  shower  of  pamphlets  coneerning  the  improvement  of 

^rolessorships  irst  showe.l  that  a  cloud  hung  ovJr  the  univer- 

s  d'  i’t  frV  ‘’"•i,  ‘"Eternal  danger,  the  reforming 

s e  t  t"  1'7  "  i‘'“'  propose,  at  pie- 

•  uit,  to  state  at  large  the  grounds  on  which  we  hold  the  ncees- 

instiVi-''””'*'* ''.'^"fcrcncc  with  lioth  these 

siihieet'*^*'**’ 1*"*  ‘li'^puss  the  diflcrciit  modes  in  which  the 
subject  may  be  praetieallv  taken  up. 

In  a  recent  review  of  ‘Huber’s  English  Universities,’  we  de- 
cliiied  to  enter  on  tins  topic,  wishing  to  reserve  it  for  a  fuller 

to  that  work  as  to  sav,  that 
fn?i  express  testimony  of  a  learned 

£•  '*•  favour  of  these  institutions  and 

f  *''*'*’*ei'a  i\c  jninciples,)  to  their  utter  religious  woi-thlessness 
thin-"**  uiies  jiast  and  more.  It  is  true,  he  argues,  that 
are  now  reforming  themselves;  thev  are  now  waking ! 

t...!  I  H ’>  .".r '■‘'jeetum  of  Protestantism.  We  eon- 
l'*-'  ne  have  two  centuries  of  practical  trial, 

'  .  ri  ieii  1  X]iei  lenee,  that  these  bodies  cannot  and  will 

\vl.-' l*'»'i  '* '*  l”^-'e"|  looting,  realize  the  religious  pretensions 

V  V't  i  ‘?i  '-olifrious  exclusiveness  is  main- 

tamed  to  the  injury,  not  merely  of  the  individuals  excluded,  but 

Iierilv  »"■'»  »»oral  or  spiritual  pros- 
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A  few  extracts  from  Huber  (English  Translation)  will  not  be 
here  amiss. 

‘  [Under  the  tyranny  of  Henr}"  VIII.]  how  wjis  it  possilde  for  any 
freedom,  peace,  and  liberty  of  the  spirit  to  ])revail,  without  whicli  there 
can  he  no  successful  intellectual  activity  at  the  universities  ?  .  .  .  With¬ 
in  their  precinets  less  than  any  where  else  was  any  voice  left  for  free 
scientific  inquiry,  upon  points  bearing  the  least  reference  to  the  contested 

questions  of  the  church . The  curse  with  which  narrow  spirits, 

when  they  attain  pow  er,  destroy  all  life, — hating  life,  because  it  bears  in 
itself  the  necessity  of  opposition  and  of  contest ;  the  curse  (that  is.)  of 
an  exterior  and  compulsory  conformity,  with  wdiicli  such  spirits  vainly 
think  that  they  have  w’on  and  done  every'  thing,  while  the  smooth  rind 
conceals  only  rottenness  or  paralysis  beneath  ; — this  curse,  we  say,  began 
at  that  time  to  w'eigh  heavily  on  the  English  universities.’  N’ol.  i.  j). 
‘26.) . 

‘  Whether  the  victorious  party  [under  Edward  VI.]  would  after  a 
time  earn  for  the  universities  a  more  tranquil  and  pros])eroiis  slate,  tlie 
course  of  events  did  not  allow  to  be  tried.  The  Catliolic  reaction  under 
Maiy  crushed  the  possibilitv  in  the  bud.  One  fact  only  is  undeniable, 
that  up  to  that  time  the  Reformation  hfid  brought  on  the  universities 
only  injiny',  outward  and  inw’ard.  There  are  a  thousand  results  of  this 
great  revolution,  which  we  must  needs  deplore  and  disown.  Its  benefits 
are  not  to  be  looked  for  from  the  side  of  the  universities  at  all,  but  in 
quite  another  quarter, — in  the  deepening  of  spiritual  religion,’  tve. 
ib.  p.  283. 

[Under  Elizabeth]  ‘  If  w'e  search  no  deeper  than  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance  and  resources  of  the  universities,  and  the  laws  and  regulations 
which  bore  upon  their  moral  and  religious  state,  there  a])pcars  nothing 
left  to  wish  for.  If  the  i'csulfs,  the  fruits,  had  in  any  way  answered  to 
their  7ncans,  the  period  would  have  formed  a  brilliant  jmint  in  their  his- 
tor\'.  Rut  this  is  no  way  the  ca.se.  The  most  trustworthy  evidence 
sets  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  intellectual,  quite  as  much  as  moral  and 
religious  interests  at  the  universities,  were  then  at  so  low’  an  ebb,  as  not 
to  compare  with  far  less  favoured  periods,  much  less  w  ith  the  tran(|uil 
progress  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This,  however,  is  much  more 
true  of  Oxford  than  of  Cambridge :  at  lea.^t,  we  have  less  decided  evi¬ 
dence,  in  this  respect,  about  the  latter.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
credible  that  corruption  had  not  reached  to  such  a  pitch  at  Cambridge ; 
although  things  cannot  have  been,  even  there,  in  any  high  state  of  ex¬ 
cellence. 

‘  As  to  Oxford,  it  is  certain  that  of  the  academic  studies  some  were  in 
complete  decay,  others  w’cre  pursued  in  a  shallow,  s])iritless  manner,  ns 
a  mere  form,  or  at  best  in  a  popular  way,  such  as  might  suit  dilettanti. 
The  morals  imd  sentiments  of  the  academic  youth  are  dc.scribed,  at  the 
i^ame  time,  as  in  the  highest  degree  wild,  selfish,  loose,  devoid  of  all 
earnestness,  honour,  or  piety.  More  serious  still  arc  the  notices  before 
us  concerning  the  older  and  more  influentijd  academicians,  in  w  hom  every 
hateful  passion  took  the  deeper  root,  and  peiwaded  their  whole  life  inore 
thoroughly,  the  less  it  was  able  to  find  vent  in  o|)en,  violent  exjiression. 
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Compelled  to  prcsc*n*e  a  certain  outward  dignit\-,  in  scckinp^  either  per. 
sonul  ends  or  party  objects  in  church  or  state,’  &c.  &c.  ih.  p.  3*23. 

[Still  under  Elizabeth.]  *  At  the  universities  it  was  a  cherished  be¬ 
lief,  that  learnin"  (in  lanf^uapres  especially)  was  ‘  a  handmaiil  to  the¬ 
ology  ;*  yet  this  avowal  remained  a  barren  and  dead  creed.  Theoloiji- 
cal  disputes  were,  indeed,  the  c^reat  business  of  the  day  ;  nevertheless, 
in  the  education  of  youth  no  proininenc'e  was  ^iven  to  their  livini^  fruits, 
— the  luond  and  spiritual  elements  of  religion.  We  have  alreadv  seen, 
that  in  this  resjwct  the  universities  were  very  far  from  satisfvin^  even 
the  most  moderate  claims.  Cnunped  and  torpid  as  was  the  intellectucd 
workinjj^ — in  no  small  mciisure  as  a  result  of  the  rii^orism  of  the  times, — 
there  was  energy  enough  and  to  spare  in  licentiousness  and  iminoralitv,’ 
i^c.  ^c.  ib.  p.  341). 

We  cannot  atVord  spare  to  (inotc  Tltiher’s  decisive  testimony 
to  the  total  neglect  of  theology  which  followed  the  ‘  reforms' 
of  the  Landian  party  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  under  James 
the  First.  ‘  The  fact/  says  he,  Mnnst  not  be  forgotten,  that 
Laud  and  his  adherents  are  the  men  who  effected  that  complete 
abolition  of  sncntijic  tJieolofpj  which  is  to  this  day  so  deeply- 
marked  a  feature  in  the  English  universities.'  Vol.  ii.  p.  07. 

Fassing,  however,  from  the  details  of  this  ‘  great  fact/  we 
content  ourselves  with  the  following: — 

*  In  1G3(),  Laud  annexed  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church  to  the  Hebrew 
professorship,  the  study  of  Hebrew  having  been  greatly  neglected.  .  .  . 
.\  desire,  perhaps,  existed,  to  make  the  universities  nurseries  of  such 
learning  ;  hut  there  was  a  yet  stronger  desire  to  banish  all  excitement, 
collision  and  offence ;  above  all,  whatever  did  not  harmonize  w  ith  the 
king’s  own  theology,  ’fhey  w’anted  to  have  learning  and  court  favour 
both  at  once;  learning  without  even  limited  freedom.  We  need  not 
inquire  whether  the  concession  of  freedom  within  fixed  bounds  would 
have  led  to  a  breaking  through  the  hounds ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  the  result,  in  this  as  in  all  similar  cases,  was  the  same  as  it  the 
desire  had  been  to  have  no  learning.  Whatever  freedom  wjis  nominally 
given  was  practieidly  destroyed,  and  that  by  processes  strictly  legal.’ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  G!). 

Not  to  be  tedious,  we  must  pass  on  to  the  ‘  task  undertaken 
and  performetF  (according  to  Huber)  by  the  English  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  centurv. 

*  And  now  we  see  what  their  task  w’as  : — to  retain  w’ithin  themselves 
the  two  great  aristocratical  parties  between  which  England  was  then 
divided,  and  foster  both  alike.  Yet  it  cannot  he  overlooked,  nor  will  it 
surprise  any  one,  that  they  felt  far  closer  aflinitv  to  the  Tories  than  to 
the  Whigs,  d'lie  altna  mater  was  w’cll  pleased  to  receive  Whigs  into  her 
bosom,  and  return  them  to  the  world  unconverted,  provided  that  all  the 
»»ther  conditions  of  a  *  gentleman’  met  in  them  ;  hut  her  joy  and  her 
pride  was  always  the  race  of 'fories,  and  it  is  well  known  that  her  efforts 
to  increase  their  numbers  were  not  unsuccessful.  In  fact,  we  might 
sum  up  our  eonsidenitions  on  this  subject  in  the  following  terms  : — Ih^' 
desire  and  resolve  of  the  English  universities  is,  to  form  at  all  events 
gentlemen,  ow/y  gentlemen,  but  most  of  all  Torv  gentlemen.’  ib.  p. 
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We  need  not  add,  that  he  rates  tlie  loarnin"  of  our  univei*8i- 
tics,  in  tlic  last  century,  as  very  low  even  iu  classics,  aiud  as  a 
nullity  iu  all  the  other  faculties;  hut  we  are  tempted  to  extract 
a  few  words  iu  detail. 

*  In  Enu^lish  political  life  the  ‘  g^entleman’  is  still  more  prominent, 
llie  old  established  principle  was,  that  after  receiving  a  IthtTol,  i.  e.  an 
university  education,  he  was  fitted,  except  in  mere  technicalities,  for 

every  othce  in  the  state . Even  for  the  aittainment  of  practical 

divinity  and  for  tilling  every  post  in  the  chiireh — (in  the  dominant  church 

at  least) — no  other  school  was  required  than  this . Kiittner  gives 

a  very  just  account  of  the  best  side  of  this  state  of  things,  when  he  savs, 

‘  Sound  common  sense,  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  mankind,  respect¬ 
ability  and  dignity  of  manner,  with  an  understanding  of  the  rules  and 
ordinances  of  the  church,  are  looked  upon  as  the  best  pastoral  theologv.* 
Tlie  literature  necessary  for  the  dignified  clcrgynian  was  onlv  the  New 
Testament  in  the  origimd  tongue,  the  Old  'IVstament  in  a  translation, 
with  a  con\mentary,  some  cxj>osition  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  a  few 
popular  theological  works,  and  some  few  collections  of  sermons.  'I'his 
‘  knowledge  of  the  world’  was,  moreover,  only  too  often  interprete<l, 
attained,  and  enjoyed  in  a  different,  and  not  always  very  reputable  sense, 
and  led  to  sheer  worldliness  of  the  very  worst  kind.’ — ih.  p.  lUO. 

Such  was  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  universities,  according 
to  the  conservative  historian, — prostituting  science  and  rcligit)n 
alike  to  the  attainment  of  torv  domination.  TMmt  to  sustain 
toryism  is  still  a  leading  object  with  them,  he  confesses,  and, 
(strange  to  say !)  defends  it ;  although  the  sentiments  already 
qtioted  from  him,  iu  reference  to  the  times  of  Laud,  will  cipially 
apply  now  to  condemn  them.  T'o  desire  to  have  learning  and 
torvistu — at  ouee,  if  possible ;  but  if  not,  to  have  at  least  tory¬ 
ism  alone — is  ecpdvalent  to  renouncing  the  functions  of  a  uid- 
versity.  It  must  lead,  first,  to  a  perversion  and  distortion  of 
learning,  and,  finally,  to  its  destruetion.  In  short,  as  onr  author 
again  and  again  insists,  freedom  is  an  essential  condition  of 
thriving,  healthy,  progressive  seience  ;  and  in  theology  at  least 
as  much  as  in  any  other  branch  of  knowl(‘dg(\ 

Hut  since  Professor  Huber  lavs  much  stress  on  the  'recent 
improvements*  at  the  universities,  as  a  sulheient  ri‘asou  why 
they  should  not  be  reformed  from  without y  we  must  farther  ex¬ 
tract  some  statements  as  to  their  present  condition. 

*  INissing  to  the  diirerent  Faculties,  or  Professorships,  we  gladly  allow, 

that  Oxford,  and  still  more  Cambridge,  now  exerts  in  them  a  much 
higher  scientific  agency  than  ever  before  ;  hut  it  is  ecjuallv  certain,  that 
the  sinidlest  university  with  us  [dermans]  far  outstrips  them  both  toge¬ 
ther . [In  (’amhridge]  the  course  of  lectures  for  the  three  prin¬ 

cipal  faculties,  divinitv,  law’,  and  medicine,  comprises  at  most  fifty  hours 
a  year,  and  in  the  rest  scarcely  tw’cnty  can  he  counted.  I  low  little  there, 
fore,  can  he  done,  by  the  greatest  zeal  and  talent  upon  the  part 
teachers  and  scholars,  is  plain . d  o  have  attended  the  course  o| 
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lecturet*  upon  the  subject  is  necessary  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  the 
tliree  faculties . Tlie  [Bachelor’s]  degree  [in  arts]  spares  the  stu¬ 

dent  [in  these  three  faculties]  two  years,  and  in  the  case  of  jurists,  th 

lectures  /  .  .  .  .  The  Doctor’s  degree  is  then  granted  after  two  years, _ 

in  divinity  after  four  years, — without  any  thing  more  than  keeping  an 

act.*  What  is  required  in  the  examination  is  very  inconsiderable . 

Divinity  is  even  more  scantily  provided  for  than  the  other  faculties,  as 
may  be  seen  by  what  w’e  have  smd  above  ;  since  not  even  an  examina¬ 
tion  is  required.  'Tlie  lectures  may  be  attended  and  attested,  but  they 
are  very'  seldom  listened  to.’ — ib.  p.  373. 

How  edifying  this  is  !  It  is  a  climax  beyond  what  would  have 
been  easy  to  invent.  The  universities  arc  at  present,  it  seems, 
greatly  improved,  as  compared  to  the  last  century  ;  Cambridge 
stands  higher  tlnin  Oxford ;  they  look  on  divinity  as  their 
choicest  Bower,  to  save  which  from  the  rude  breath  of  dissent, 
they  would  sacrifice  justice,  science,  and  their  own  permanent 
fame ;  yet,  in  the  improved  state  of  tlie  more  improved  univer¬ 
sity,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  is  taken  without  any 
examination,  after  a  mere  presentation  of  a  man’s  body  at  a  few 
lectures  ‘  which  are  seldom  listened  to  and  this,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  is  the  portrait  drawn  by  a  vehement  anti-radical,  a  phi¬ 
losophical  and  favouring  foreigner. 

A  paper  has  been  put  into  our  hands,  whicli  was  printed  and 
circulated  in  Oxford  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Professors  of  Che¬ 
mist  r}',  (leology,  and  Anatomy,  in  which  they  complain  that  the 
attendance  on  their  classes  has  been  diminishing  for  nearly  ten 
years ;  in  short,  almost  precisely  from  the  era  of  the  last  Oxford 
reform  (in  1S30),  which  was  about  simultaneous  with  the  coni- 
incncemcnt  of  Ihiseyism.  But  it  is  only  too  notorious,  that  in 
physical  and  physiological  science  neither  university  allows  itself 
to  become  a  first -rate  school.  The  youths  who  arc  destined  to 
become  magistrates  or  legislators,  not  only  do  not  learn  on  w  hat 
the  material  greatness  of  England  depends,  nor  receive  those 
])olitical  lessons  which  history  so  abundantly  teaches  concerning 
the  well-being  of  states  :  but  they  imbibe  (as  far  as  the  etVorts 
of  the  university  can  cflcct  it)  a  pen  ersc  spirit  of  sectarian  ]K)li- 
ties,  which  warps  their  whole  understanding,  and  too  often 
makes  them,  instead  of  able  reasoners,  clever  sophists, — instead 
of  manly  upholders  of  universal  right,  headstrong  sticklers  for 
the  privileges  of  a  class, — instead  of  generous  philanthropists, 
fanatical  steeple-builders.  Strongly  as  w'c  feel  the  defects  of 
our  English  institutions,  in  respect  both  to  the  depth  and  the 
compass  of  their  studies,  we  have  a  just  and  far  deeper  (piarrcl 
against  them  for  the  tone  of  mind  which  they  so  actively  propa¬ 
gate  and  ditVuse  among  our  aristocracy.  It  amazes  us,  that 


•  Wc  Ikdifvo  thiHiiiemis  :  Hesuiin^  in  the  Vuiversitv 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  ‘  the  act.* 


for  about  three  weeks 
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liberal  politicians  of  ever}'  school  do  not  take  np  this  matter 
>vitli  greater  seriousness.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  pass  good  laws 
for  the  general  welfare,  if  those  wlio  are  to  administer  them  arc 
sedulously  taught  to  evade  and  pervert  tlicin  in  detail  ?  AVhile 
WT  strongly  maintain  that  Dissenters  arc  wronged  hy  being  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  studies  and  posts  of  emolument  or  authority 
within  the  universities,  we  think  it  verv  unfortunate  that  this  is 
the  side  of  universitv  reform  with  which  alone  either  Avhiirs  or 
radicals  appear  in  general  to  be  familiar,  llie  apathy  with 
which  the  Liberals  stand  bv,  and  sec  all  their  work  undermined 
and  spoiled  hy  these  two  universities,  is,  we  say,  astonishing ; 
when  the  fact  is  so  plain,  that  a  (lerinan  historian  is  found 
coolly  vindicating  his  English  fellow-aciademicians  for  bending 
their  whole  energies  to  the  rearing  of  young  tories  !  AVc  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  this  apathy,  hecause  it  cannot  he  removed 
hy  any  exertions  of  Dissenters.  Any  movement  j)roceeding 
from  them  must  hear  a  sectarian  aspect ;  whereas,  if  the  Liberal 
party,  on  general  political  grounds,  took  up  in  good  earnest  the 
reform  of  the  universities,  the  Dissenters  woidd  he  able  to  give 
them  most  valuable  help.  That  narrow,  lawycr-like  notion 
must  he  laid  aside,  which  cannot  understand  that  a  nation  has 
any  rights,  hut  will  deal  only  with  the  grievances  of  individuals  ; 
and  it  must  he  clearly  discerned,  that  if  it  is  a  wrong  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  person  to  exclude  him  from  the  national  universities,  it  is  a 


still  greater  wrong  on  the  nation  to  allow  their  future  riders  to 
be  educated  in  one-sided  prejudice  and  l)igoted  ignorance. 

If  it  he  asked,  whence  springs  the  evil  spirit  and  tlic  ignorance 
which  history  so  cmphaticjilly  attests,  tiie  answer  is  clear  and 
sim|)lc  : — from  the  unjust  and  usurped  predominance  of  the  cleri¬ 
cal  order  in  the  universities.  In  calling  it  unjust  and  usurped, 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  been  gaincil  hy  the  violation 
of  statutes  and  written  laws;  we  fully  admit  that  it  has  been 
by  (what  it  is  fashionable  to  call)  ‘  a  historical  develojmicnt.' 
That,  however,  is  e(|ually  true  of  the  domination  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  church  establishment  in  Inland;  both  are,  nevertheless. 


usurpations  not  to  he  defended.  In  the  old  universities  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  of  all  Europe,  theology  was  only  one  faculty  out  of 
several ;  and  so,  in  theory,  it  is  to  this  day,  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Yethy  a  grotesque  reversal  of  all  j)ro])rieties,  clergy¬ 
men  have  driven  the  laity  out  of  the  tutorships  of  classics  and  ma¬ 
thematics,  and  have  themselves  occupied  these  secular  posts;  while 
the  facidty  of  theology  pr()j)cr  is  scandalously  neglected  and  i)rac- 
tically  despised.  In  saying  this,  we  arc  not  contending  that  no 
clergyman  should  he  allowed  to  hold  the  place  of  secular  teacher. 
Who  could  have  wished  to  forbid  the  late  lamented  Arnold 


from  lecturing  on  nuMlern  history  ?  ^luch  less  do  wc  maintain 
that  no  layman  should  hold  a  theological  chair;  many  of  the 
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brif'htcst  luminaries  of  sacred  literature  in  Germany  arc  lav- 
incn.  But  it  is  as  absurd  to  forbid  the  laity  to  teach  worldly 
knowledge,  as  it  would  be  to  forbid  clergA^men  to  hold  theologi¬ 
cal  posts ;  and  therefore  the  existing  statutes  of  the  colleges 
which  enforce  on  their  fellow  s  the  taking  of  *  orders’  in  the 
church  ought  to  be  unceremoniously  abolished,  along  with  all 
subscriptions  which  treat  academicians  differently  from  other 
laymen.  The  rise  of  the  colleges,  so  lucidly  detailed  by  Huber, 
has  evidently  been  the  ruin  of  free  intellectual  deyelopment  in 
our  universities.  In  a  scries  of  generations,  those  smaller  and 
interior  corporations,  constantly  pushing  their  own  interests, 
were  certain  to  prevail,  and  have  prevailed,  over  the  loose  nn- 
eonneeted  mass  of  mere  university  men.  All  power  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  colleges,  and  must  do  so  until  they  are 
destroyed ;  and  as  no  one  will  desire  this,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  college  statutes  should  be  so  altered  as  to  make  those  insti¬ 
tutions  a  benefit,  and  not  an  injury  to  the  universities.  AVhilc 
we  would  not  refuse  a  reform  which  should  stop  short  of  this, 
w  e  should  value  it  only  in  proportion  as  it  gave  hope  of  ulti¬ 
mately  effecting  this ;  for  until  either,  on  the  one  hand,  a  great 
revolution  of  the  church  establishment  be  brought  about,  or, 
oii  the  other,  the  clergy  shall  be  reduced  to  their  projier  level  in 
the  universities,  it  api)ears  certain  that  nothing  will  be  tauglit 
there  but  heartless  or  superstitious  theology,  by  the  side  of 
cramped  and  perverted  science. 

AVhile  we  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  for  some  of  our 
thoughts  on  university  reform  to  Mr.  F.  AV.  Newman,  the  dili- 
gciit  Editor  of  Huber’s  Universities,  it  appears  to  us  that  he 
has  overlooked  the  weight  of  these  last  considerations,  if  he  is 
sanguine  as  to  the  results  which  might  be  hoped  from  his  own 
scheme  of  reform.  He  desires  (1),  to  have  all  academical 
abolished;  without,  however,  being  anxious  to  secure  that  t lie 
colleges  shall  not  continue  (at  least  for  a  while)  practically  to 
exclude  Dissenters;  (2),  to  establish  a  wc?c  chamber,  consisting 
of  the  public  professors  and  college  tutors,  which  should  have 
power  to  introduce  into  the  university  convocation  any  measure 
that  concerns  the  public  studies ;  and  which  should  be  under 
duty  to  report  to  parliament  every  year  the  state  and  progress 
of  those  studies.  (3),  To  abolish  the  anomalous  restrictions 
on  the  University  Assemblies,  by  which  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  are  forbidden  to  originate  measures,  or  to  speak  in  the  Eng- 
lisli  language.  ‘  He  believes  that  the  injustice  at  present  in- 
tlicted  on  the  university  professors  would  insure  their  aid  in 
active  reformation,  and,  that  by  reason  of  their  position  and  just 
claims,  they  would  steadily  work  the  universities  round  into  a 
fairer  and  healthier  system.  AVe  willingly  concede  to  him  that 
this  might  he  anticipated,  and  that  the  change  woidd  be  a  vain- 
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able  step  in  the  direction :  nor  would  we  undervalue  the 

power  of  a  pcrsevcriu"  and  culi^litcned  luiuority,  however  small, 
ill  au  assembly  which  admitted  of  public  deliberation  in  our 
native  touj^ue.  At  the  same  time,  the  more  important  the 
place  of  pulilic  professor  became,  the  more  earnestly  would  the 
colleges  seek  to  exclude  laymen  from  it,  especially  after  the 
academical  tests  were  removed ;  and  we  suppose  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  collegiate  influence  must  prevail  in  that  struggle. 
Moreover,  without  a  decisive  change,  cither  in  the  college  sta¬ 
tutes  or  in  the  general  power  of  the  colleges,  the  stronger  the 
movement  of  liberal  feeling  without,  the  more  active  will  oppo¬ 
sition  become  within  ;  and  we  arc  by  no  means  sure,  that  a  few 
vears  after  his  reform  had  been  carried,  we  should  not  see  a  set 
of  university  professors  of  a  far  less  liberal  cast  of  mind  than  at 
the  present  moment.  Without,  therefore,  rejecting  his  idea, 
we  submit  that  it  must  be  coupled  Avith,  and  regarded  as  subor¬ 
dinate  to,  the  grand  object  of  restorimj  to  the  laity  their  natural 
riyhts ;  which  can  only  be  done  by  repealing  various  clauses  in 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  entirely  destroying  the  clerical 
nature  of  fellowships.  And  here  we  cannot  avoid  in  passing  to 
remark,  how  severe  an  insinuation  is  conveyed  against  the  Uni¬ 
versity  convocation,  in  refusing  to  its  members  a  privilege  en¬ 
joyed  in  every  other  public  meeting  in  the  laud.  Be  it  pro¬ 
claimed,  that  ^Iastcrs  of  Arts  may  not  be  entrusted  with  the  jiri- 
vilege  of  moving  resolutions,  or  of  speaking  to  their  fellows  in 
the  English  language  !  AVhat  a  libel  upon  them  is  this  ! 

We  do  not  stop  to  ask  who  are  to  interest  themselves  in 
cfTecting  reform,  for  we  regard  it  as  obvious,  that  no  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Liberal  camp  can  separately  achieve  the  coiKjuest. 
Until  they  discern,  not  the  value  of  it  merely,  but  its  necessity 
for  the  permanence  and  realization  of  the  great  and  good  ends 
for  which  they  arc  contending,  nothing  will  succeed.  It  must 
be  taken  up,  not  as  a  Dissenters’  (jnestion,  as  if,  forsootb,  wo 
Averc  to  receive  a  boon  for  Avhich  our  gratitude  to  other  Liberals 
would  be  due;  when  Dissenters,  as  such,  have  far  less  to  gain 
in  that  character  than  the  cause  of  freedom  and  truth  itself 
W’ould  gain,  in  .and  for  the  nation.  No :  but  all  who  contend 
for  liberty  of  action  and  thought,  for  the  progressive  amelioration 
and  cxp.ansion  of  our  institutions,  for  popular  kuowledp;  and 
popular  rights,  w  hether  churchmen  or  dissenters,  evangelicals  or 
'  moderates,’  Avhigs  or  radicals — nay,  any  who,  although  in 
other  matters  conservative,  yet  desire  the  progress  of  sound 
science  and  the  development  of  a  truly  le.arned  tlieologA", — ought 
to  combine  to  throw  open  the  colleges  and  their  fellowships,  the 
universities  and  their  professorships,  to  the  ablest  laymen  \eho 
ran  be  found ;  less  as  a  favour  or  right  to  the  individuals,  than  as 
the  legitimate  and  only  method  of  imjiroving  the  public  in^tr 
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tion  and  securing  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Tliis  is  not  a 
topic  on  which  interest  is  likely  to  be  felt  among  the  loss  edu¬ 
cated,  nor  do  >ve  expect  so  much  from  public  meetings  as  f'  'om 
the  liberal  press  and  from  the  leaders  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  liberal  party.  Let  the  matter  be  discussed  among  them, 
until  they  are,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  one  mind  about  it,  and 
let  them  never  lose  sight  of  its  essential  importance;  and  then, 
when  the  time  for  action  comes,  (and  it  may  be  even  nearer 
than  we  expect,)  they  will  be  ready  to  execute  tlieir  resolutions 
with  decision.  Meanwhile,  let  them  keep  on  the  high  inond 
ground  of  men  who  desire  only  that  truth  should  have  lair  plav, 
and  every  side  of  knowledge  be  honourably  explored ;  w  lio-^ 
while  they  arc  indignant  that  a  parliament  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond,  or  the  wills  of  college  founders,  should  be  accepted  as  the 
decision  of  Heaven  conccruing  the  studies  and  the  creed  of  our 
natiomal  seats  of  learning, — arc  infinitely  far  from  desiring  to 
repeal  these  narrow  and  partial  enactments,  merely  in  order  to 
enforce  their  own  personal  opinions  instejid.  Thanks  he  to 
God  !  this  is  one  glorious  security  in  our  onward  movement, — 
that  it  is  sure  to  fail  the  moment  it  desci^es  to  fail.  AVc  can¬ 
not  leave  the  high  disinterested  ground  of  universal  justice  and 
right,  and  begin  to  lust  after  private  spoil,  w  ithout  ruining  our 
unanimity,  and  presently  paralyzing  our  strength. 

AVhile,  however,  we  advocate  such  a  reform  in  our  universi¬ 
ties  as  must  be  equally  desired  by  all  wdio  hate  conservatism  of 
('vil,  and  who  desire  to  make  constant  progress  tow  ards  what  is 
truer  and  better,  we  cjinnot  presume  to  dictate  the  stej)s  hy 
w  hich  it  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  earlier  progress  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  In  practical  reforms,  w  e  must  accept  all  such  instalments 
of  justice  as  are  otlcrcd  to  us;  nor  will  they  hinder,  but  will 
rather  aid,  the  fuller  payment,  provided  that,  in  accepting  them, 
we  protest  that  they  arc  not  an  acquittal  of  the  debt.  4'he  last 
j)oiut,  however,  is  most  essential.  In  claiming  less  than  our 
due,  we  inevitably  weaken  our  own  cause,  by  setting  up  arbi¬ 
trary  and  nnreal  distinctions,  which  dim  the  understanding  and 
the  conscience  of  the  hearer,  and  give  to  our  arguments  an 
appearance  of  weakness  and  insincerity.  For  this  reason,  if  a 
inoveincnt  is  to  be  made  for  university  reform,  purely  as  a  re  lief 
to  Dissenters,  by  all  means  let  us  claim  the  fullest  ecpiality  w  ith 
churchmen,  in  the  colleges  as  well  as  in  the  universities.  Our 
right  to  do  so  is  undeniable  to  every  fresh  and  uiiseared  con¬ 
science.  \\  hether  wx  regard  the  wills  of  founders  or  not,  it  is 
most  unjust  to  exclude  Dissenters,  as  such.  Since  many  of  the 
most  valuable  foundations  proceeded  from  Roman  Catholics,  no 
one  can  defend  the  exclusion  of  this  bodv  of  nonconformists, 
and  at  the  same  time  lav  stress  on  founders’  wills.  Rut  since 
the  colleges  are  now  virtually  incorporated  with  the  university, 
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it  is  absurd  to  regard  them  as  private  bodies,  and  as  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  modern  Roman  Catholics.  Wliat  is  more  weighty 
still,*  it  is  positively  monstrous  to  allow  one  man’s  will  to  pledge 
the  soil  for  ever  to  the  maintenance  of  his  private  opinions,  as 
if  the  land  and  its  riches  belonged  for  ever  to  the  dead.  AVhen 
we  add  to  this,  that  many  of  the  Romanist  endowments  have 
been  exceedingly  swelled  by  the  liberality  of  Protestant  bene¬ 
factors,  so  as  to  destroy  the  exclusive  moral  rights  of  Romanists, 
it  is  clear  that  these  foundations  cannot  be  restricted  to  any  one 
rt'ligious  body,  and  ought  to  be  applied  for  the  general  benefit 
of  knowledge  and  education.  The  present  holders  possess  them 
solely  by  virtue  of  an  arbitrary  act  of  a  parliament  of  Charles 
the  Second ;  and  are  ccpially  liable  now  to  be  ordered  to  abjure 
their  present  subscriptions,  as  formerly  to  ^  assent  and  consent* 
to  them.  Such  being  the  tenure,  we  have  a  right  to  urge  on 
our  legislators  collectively,  and  on  our  representatives  individu¬ 
ally,  forthwith  to  abolish  those  unjust  restrictions.  Our  oj)poncnts 
undoubtedly  believe  (and  Huber’s  book  proves  this)  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  bv  which  Dissenters  claim  admittance  into  the  universi- 
tics,  is  ccjually  available  for  their  admission  into  the  fellowships 
and  headships  of  colleges ;  and  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
them  is  treated  as  a  piece  of  hypocrisy,  assumed  for  a  temporary 
purpose.  The  very  same  resistance  is  therefore  offered  to  the 
smaller  as  to  the  greater  demand,  and  the  argument  on  the 
side  of  justice,  by  losing  simplicity  and  obvious  consistency, 
loses  force. 

^lost  shallow  and  faithless  is  the  '  practical  wisdom’  which 
says — ‘the  chureh  is  so  strong,  that  we  must  not  claim  all 
our  rights.’  If  it  were  even  a  private  and  personal  concern, 
the  argument  would  be  ungenerous ;  for  the  weakness,  not  the 
strength,  of  the  other  party  ought  to  draw  forth  our  concessions. 
Hut  tlic  case  stands  thus.  Tlie  strength  of  the  Establishment 
is  material,  ours  is  moral.  AVc  can  gain  nothing  by  physical 
force,  nothing  by  violence  of  action  or  of  word ;  but  every  thing 
that  is  to  be  won  must  be  won  by  superiority  in  reason  and  in 
right — by  unanimous,  consistent,  energetic  urgency.  To  be¬ 
lieve  our  weakness,  is  to  be  weak ;  to  believe  that  so  far  as  we 
have  truth,  we  have  Clod  on  our  side,  and  that  in  so  far  he  will 
fight  for  us ; — this  must  animate  our  efforts,  comfort  us  in  par¬ 
tial  defeat,  and  purify  us  from  all  that  is  low  and  selfish. 

c  arc  not  forgetful  of  the  topic,  which  to  many  appears  the 
acme  of  practical  wisdom — that  ‘  gradual  changes  arc  the 
safest  and  most  permanent ;’  but  whatever  timth  may  some¬ 
times  be  in  that  principle,  it  undoubtedly  is  not  always  true, 
and  we  believe  that  in  the  present  case  it  would  be  ill  applied. 
That  it  is  untrue  in  regard  to  a  legislative  transition  from  sla- 
verv  to  freedom,  has  been  shown  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
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British  West  Indies.  That  it  is  untrue  in  commercial  Ic^nsla- 
tion,  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  proved  by  experience  • 
and  public  opinion  is  every  day  ripening  to  a  belief  that  the 
corn  laws,  when  repealed,  should  be  repealed  by  a  single  deci¬ 
sive  and  immediate  blow.  Now  when  we  examine  wliat  it  is 
that  has  given  an  undeserved  plausibility  to  tlie  doctrine  of 
gradual  reform,  it  appears  to  be  this  ; — that  a  false  analogv  is 
drawn  between  the  silent  unopposed  operations  of  nature,  and 
the  conscious,  public,  much-opi)osed  acts  of  a  national  assem¬ 
bly.  If  England  were  swayed  by  a  despotic  sovereign,  whose 
mandates  reached  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest  affairs, 
and  who  coidd  for  thirty  years  together  carry  on  a  continuous 
scries  of  measures,  we  will  admit  that  university  reform  might 
perliaps  be  best  eflcctcd  by  gradual  change;  but  when  every 
successive  measure  is  to  be  carried  in  tlic  face  of  opposition; 
when  as  much  irritation  is  produced  by  the  smaller  as  by  the 
greater  effort ;  w  hen  it  is  out  of  the  (piestiou  to  sustain  the 
energy  of  the  external  reforming  power  for  a  series  of  years ; 
and  when  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  jvnti-rcformers  will  coun¬ 
terwork  from  within,  so  as  to  defeat  the  effect  of  every,  except  a 
complete,  measure ; — it  seems  to  us  folly  to  expect  good  from  a 
succession  of  parliamentary  enactments.  That  portion  of  the 
reform  which  is  to  come  from  within  will,  Jind  must  be,  gradual ; 
but  that  which  is  to  be  from  without  should  be  (in  a  better 
sense  tlian  Lord  John  Kusseirs) //wa/;  i.  c.  it  should  be  so  com¬ 
plete,  as  only  to  need  being  really  enforced.  But  if  a  bill  were 
to  pass  both  the  houses  of  parliament,  barely  to  allow  of  Lis- 
senters  graduating  in  the  two  old  universities,  it  appears  clear 
that  this  could  satisfy  no  party.  The  nation  would  still  com¬ 
plain  that  its  statesmen  were  ill  educated,  and  tliat  science  was 
not  didv  cultivated  ;  Dissenters  would  sec  nninv  of  their  richer 
inembei*s  draw  n  off  into  the  current  of  the  I'stablishinent,  aiut 
others  of  them  would  find  the  studies  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
ill  suited  to  their  w  ants.  The  amonnt  of  liberal  feeling  infused 
into  the  universities  from  this  quarter  would  be  so  small,  as  not 
sensibly  to  affect  the  enormous  majority  in  favour  of  all  that  is 
stagnant  and  badly  conservative ;  and  the  piirty  spirit  called  out 
in  resisting  the  parliamentary  enactment  wouhl  be  likely  to 
make  their  bigotry  more  intense.  In  sliort,  we  have  no  security 
at  all  that  we  could  have  cause  to  be  contented ;  x*ct  there  are 
thousands  who  would  impute  this  as  a  faidt  to  Dissenters,  more 
especially  if  imprudent  friends  should  venture  now'  to  assert 
that  admissibility  to  the  university  degrees  is  all  wc  want. 
On  the  contrary,  (even  if  no  colleges  existed,)  we  could  not 
want  less  than  tliat  the  evil  spirit  of  sectarian  politics,  which 
now  cramps,  distorts,  and  limits  scientific  pursuit,  should  he 
extirpated,  and  that  tlie  domination  of  the  clergy  be  put  down. 
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Tiitil  tliat  is  cflccted,  what  have  we  fi^ainod — and  by  an  incom¬ 
plete  measure,  such  as  some  AVhi^s  desire  to  carry,  how  will 
that  object  he  forwarded  ?  If,  therefore,  any  well-meaning^  per¬ 
sons  carry  sucli  a  hill  in  a  parliament  w  hieh  (they  feel  assured) 
will  gjraut  nothin"  more,  our  counsel  is  to  accept  it,  with  the 
stroll"  protest  tliat  it  does  not  satisfy  us. 

In  a  very  short  time  a  motion  will  he  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  ^Ir.  Christie,  (whose  eloijueut  and  able  speech 
in  the  cause  of  Dissenters  last  session  deserves  acknow  ledj;- 
meut,)  entreating  her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  commission  of  in- 
(piiry  coucernin"  the  state  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
('amhridge.  Such  an  inquiry,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
practice  of  an  English  parliament,  is  probably  a  necessary  step 
towards  any  important  change.  We  need  not  therefore  add, 
that  we  cordially  sympathize  with  Mr.  Christie’s  nndertakiu", 
and  we  trust  that  he  will  persevere  in  his  efforts  until  he  has 
earned  for  himself  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  and  a  name  de¬ 
serving  to  he  recorded,  for  purifying  the  ancient  schools  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  that  ^  abomination  of  desolation’  which  smites  their 
learning  with  harrcnucss,  and  punishes  the  people  for  the  sins 
of  the  priest.  Whether  he  w  ill  have  brought  forw  ard  his  motion 
before  these  lines  arc  in  ])rint,  we  do  not  know' ;  and  we  shall 
conclude  by  noticing  the  progress  which  the  question  has  made 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  ojiponcnts  of  reform,  in  both  houses,  have  for  the  most 
part  endeavoured  rather  to  put  off  the  question,  by  d(*claring 
that  the  universities  w  ill  of  themselves  do  all  that  is  necessary 
and  reasonable.  This  is  a  plea  w  hich  cannot  last  long ;  and 
is  pcrhajis  already  worn  out.  The  elaborate  work  of  the 
Dean  of  Ely  on  the  Cambridge  Statutes,  which  we  have  set 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  suflicientlv  shows  how  absurd  it 
would  he  to  hope  for  satisfaction  from  the  universities  themselves. 
Dr.  Peacock,  though  a  decided  liberal  in  politics,  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  more  liberal  of  the  two  universities,  does  not  dare  to 
propose  a  single  reform  involving  any  jtrinnple.  He  would 
simply  remove  all  those  points  in  the  statutes  which  are  mani¬ 
festly  incongruous  with  the  present  practice,  and  reduce  the 
theory  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  agreement  with  facts. 
This  would  he  to  remove  numerous  great  blemishes  and  incon¬ 
veniences,  hut  would  scarcely  introduce  a  single  imjirovcmcnt 
such  as  reformers  from  without  desire  and  ought  to  desire. 
The  division  on  Mr.  Christie’s  motion  last  year  was  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  reforming  cause  than  had  been  expected  :  even 
Lord  Stanlev  has  not  forgotten  his  former  scmtimciits  and 
speeches  on  the  subject,  ’i’he  movements  in  the  Scotch  uni¬ 
versities — to  sav  nothing  of  that  in  the  Free  (’hurch — -are  likely 
to  help  the  (jui'stion  on;  and  wc  regard  it  as  certain,  that  it 
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must  prow  by  being  before  the  public,  prodded  that  it  is  not 
allowed  to  be  treated  as  a  sectarian  claim.  The  anti-refonnci-s 
ill  parliament  have  nothing  to  say  on  their  side,  except  tliat 
‘  they  will  keep  what  they  have  got,  as  long  as  they  can  and 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  enormous  as  the  resistance  will  he,  it 
needs  but  to  be  periodically  agitated,  and  it  will  advance. 

A  document  has  been  sent  to  us,  containing  a  draught  of  a 
petition  to  parliament  in  favour  of  Mr.  Christie’s  motion; 
which,  as  it  enters  rather  elaborately  into  the  subject,  might 
perhaps  have  been  advantageously  appended  to  this  article,  had 
not  a  press  of  other  matters  prevented.  M  e  hope  to  make  room 
for  it  on  some  future  occasion. 


Art.  II.  A  Memoir  of  the  life  and  irritings  of  the  late  William  Taylor  ofXor- 
u'ich,  author  of  *  English  Synonyms  Discriminated,*  *  An  Historic  Survey 
of  German  Poetry,*  6(C.,  containing  his  Correspondence  for  many  years 
with  the  late  Robert  Southey,  Esij.,  and  original  letters  from  Sir  W. 
Seott,  and  other  eminent  literary  men;  compiled  and  edited  by,  J. 
\V.  Hohberds.  8vo.  2  vols. — pp.  523-576.  London:  Murray. 

Of  AVilliam  Taylor  of  Norwich,  we  apprehend  that  the  majority 
of  our  readers  know’  but  little ;  aud  that  those  who  know*  any 
thing,  kuow^  little  more  than  that  he  w  as  the  author  of  a  work 
on  '  Knglisli  Synonyms,’  and  of  another,  entitled,  SVii  Historic 
Survey  of  (icruiaii  Poetry.’  They  w  ill  learn,  therefore,  w  ith  snr- 
prise  that  he  was  for  the  space  of  more  than  thirty  years  the 
intimate  friend  of  Southey,  and  was  well  accpiainted,  if  not 
intimate,  with  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Macintosh,  and  other 
eminent  literary  characters  of  the  preceding  and  present  gene¬ 
ration.  The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Taylor  aud  these 
gentlemen,  (cspeciiilly  with  the  first-named)  fills  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  two  portly  yolumes  described  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  These  letters  alone,  apart  from  any  interest  which  may 
atta^'h  to  the  life  and  character  of  ^Ir.  Taylor,  (and  lie  was  in 
many  respects  a  remarkable,  and  in  some,  an  eminent  man), 
will  insure  them  a  welcome  reception  from  the  public.  Some 
highly  interesting  and  curious  extracts  from  them  we  propose 
presently  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

In  truth,  however,  Mr.  Taylor  is  worth  knowing  something 
of,  even  for  his  ow  n  sake.  !NIuch  may  be  learned  from  his  life 
and  character,  especially  by  authors  aud  students ;  sometimes 
in  the  way  of  example,  more  freciucntly,  of  warning.  That 
he  possessed  powers  of  mind,  both  rigorous  and  versatile,  and  a 
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knowledge  uniisiially  various  and  extensive,  eannot  be  denied ; 
but  it  is  as  little  to  be  questioned  that  the  foriner  were  united 
w  ith  a  judgment  not  a  little  eccentric  and  crotchety,  and  that 
the  latter  had  not  a  depth  proportioned  to  its  extent.  The  style, 
too,  in  which  he  clothed  his  thoughts,  was  unusually  uncouth 
and  repulsive,  partly,  perhaps,  in  eonsequcnec  of  some  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  mental  structure,  but  principally  from  his  early  ac- 
quintanee  with  several  foreign  languages, — especially  the  (ler- 
nian,  w  hose  idioms  and  peculiarities  he  never  scruples  to  imitate, 
and  w  hose  untransferrible  privileges  in  the  formation  of  new'  terms 
and  compounds,  he  seems  to  have  been  resolved  to  a])propriate. 
Often  and  often,  did  his  literary  friends,  more  especially  Southey, 
lecture  him  on  this  point,  but  in  vain.  He  continued  to  w  rite 
exclusively  in  the  ‘Tavlorian  language,'  as  Sir  James  Macintosli 
facctiouslv  stvledit,  to  the  verv  last.  That  he  has,  in  his  reckless 
violation  of  the  ])roprietics  of  English  composition,  as  illustrated 
in  the  j)agcs  of  its  greatest  masters  and  purest  models,  now 
and  then  attained  an  unlooked-for  felicity,  or  a  phrase  of  unusual 
idiomatic  strength  and  vigour,  is  most  true;  but  such  occasional 
advantages  form  but  a  poor  compensation,  after  all,  for  an 
habitual  violation  of  taste,  elegance,  simplicity,  and  harmony. 
It  is  no  sullicient  equivalent  for  being  jolted  and  bruised  along 
the  horrors  of  a  ^  corduroy '  road,  that  we  now  and  then  come 
upon  a  little  patch  of  green-sward,  filong  which  we  roll  with 
rapid  case  and  an  exquisite  sense  of  enjoyment.  It  is  much  the 
same  in  reading  AVilliam  Taylor.  A  sentence,  a  paragraj)h  at 
most,  finds  the  traveller  at  the  old  break-neck  work  again. 

'  I  can  still  trace  William  Taylor,' says  Sir  J.  Mjickintosli  in 
one  of  his  letters  from  Bombay,  M)y  his  Armenian  dress,  gliding 

through  the  crowd  in  the  reviews . It  is  true  that  he  docs 

not  speak  the  Armenian,  or  any  other  language  but  the  Tjiylorian  ; 
but  I  am  so  fond  of  his  vigour  and  originality,  that  for  his  sake 
I  have  studied  and  learned  his  language.  As  the  Hebrew'  is 
studied  for  one  book,  so  is  the  Taylorian  by  me  for  one  author.' 

It  certainly  was  not  for  want  of  exercise  in  composition  that 
Mr.  Tjiylor  did  not  overcome  the  vices  of  his  style.  Probably 
no  man  ever  w  rote  so  much,  who  yet  was  known  so  little.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  productions  wi^re  anonymous,  and 
were  contributed  to  the  periodicals  of  his  day,  more  especially 
the  ^Monthly  Magazine  and  the  jMonthly,  Critical,  and  Annual 
Keview’s.  From  the  first  to  the  last,  however,  he  retained  the 
same  genuine  Taylorian  dialect.  Indeed,  as  his  vices  in  this 
respect  seem  to  have  originated  either  in  some  inflexible  peculi¬ 
arities  of  mental  structun?,  or  from  early  and  invetcnitc  liabits, 
or  more  probably  from  both,  practice  seems  but  to  have  fixed 
what  it  might  otherwise  have  corrected. 
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We  learn  that  Mr.  Taylor’s  occasional  literary  eoutributioiis 
to  the  periodicals  of  his  day  amounted  to  little  less  than  2,(KK) 
and  the  variety  of  subjects  they  embraced  is  wide  in  proportion. 
If  the  powers  and  knowledge  employed  upon  them  had  been 
systematically  and  perscveringly  expended  on  a  few  important 
works,  hardly  a  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  he  w  ould  have 
taken  no  mean  rank  amongst  the  authors  of  his  age ;  though 
from  the  character  of  his  mind,  as  manifested  in  so  mucli  that 
he  has  left  behind,  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  any  ainount  of 
effort  would  have  protected  him  from  the  not  infrequent  indul¬ 
gence  in  monstrous  paradox  or  fantastic  speculation. 

But  the  experiment  w  as  never  fairly  made.  That  apj)rcnt ice- 
ship  to  periodical  literature  which  almost  all  the  greatest  authors 
for  the  last  hundred  vears  have  served — indeed,  we  mav  sav  ever 
since  that  literatiu*e  had  an  existence — and  in  which  tliey  gra¬ 
dually  acquired,  by  long  practice,  the  facility  and  ease  w  hieh  have 
marked  their  more  deliberate  productions,  formed  almost  tlie 
whole  of  ^Ir.  Tavlor’s  literarv  life.  At  this  wc  can  hardlv  won- 
der,  for  he  w  as  born,  as  seemed,  to  an  ample  competence,  and 
took  a  keen  enjoyment  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life.  It  can  be 
matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  to  none,  that  he  looked  to  litera¬ 
ture  rather  as  the  amusement  and  relaxation  of  an  active  mind, 
than  as  the  arduous  employment  w  Inch  is  to  insure  high  rew  ards 
or  permanent  fame.  That  there  should  be  any  instance  of  a 
contrary  procedure  in  similar  circumstances  is  all  that  occasions 
wonder  in  us ;  and  strong  indeed  must  be  either  that  love  of 
truth,  or  that  impulse  of  ambition,  or  that  prompting  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  w  hich  can  lead  a  man,.w'ith  case  and  fortune  at  command, 
to  give  up  days  and  nights  of  toil,  not  to  the  mere  acquisition  of 
know  ledge,  w  hich  is  itself  delightful,  but  to  the  anxious  and  ela¬ 
borate  preparation  of  voluminous  works.  Yet  this,  too — so  cx})e- 
rience  and  testimony  decide — may,  ‘jby  habit,  become  deliglit ; 
nor  are  the  emotions  of  melancholy  with  which  (libbon  penned 
the  concluding  sentences  of  that  twelve- volumed  story  which 
had  become  to  him  as  a  friend,  less  natural  than  they  arc  affect- 
ing. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  largest  work — the  '  Historic  Survey  of  German 
Poetry',’  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  some  of  his  articles  in  the 
Monthly’  and  other  Ueviews;  but  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
‘  An  Historic  Survey’  of  German  Poetiy,’  than  a  few  loads  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  planks  and  laths,  descr>'e  to  be  called  a 
house.  Mr.  (’arlyle,  in  a  somewhat  severe  critique  on  the  work 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  said  that  it  might  with  propriety  be 
called,  a  ‘  (leneral  jail-deliverv  of  all  publications  and  manu¬ 
scripts,  original  or  translated,  composed  or  borrowed,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Gorman  poetry,’  ice.  ice. 
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Mr.  Robbertls,  the  editor  of  the  work  now  under  review,  is 
exceedinglv  indijj;iuint  with  Mr.  Carlyle  on  account  of  his  stric¬ 
tures,  and  seems  especially  nettled  by  this  unlucky  expression, 
lie  evidently  thinks,  too,  that  he  has  Mr.  Carlyle  at  an  advan- 
tage,  inasmuch  as  he  has  not  disdained  to  republish  in  his  ‘Miscel¬ 
lanies,^  his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  this  obnoxious  criticpie  on  Mr. Taylor’s  ‘  Historic  Survey.’ 
Mr.  Robberds  therefore  asks,  ‘M  hat,  then,  are  Mr.C.’s  ‘  Miscella¬ 
nies?”  Rut  the  slightest  reflection  must  convince  Mr.  Robberds 
that  this  argumentum  ad  hominem  will  not  hold.  Mr.  Carlyle 
puhlished  his  contributions  under  the  very  title  of  ‘  Miscella¬ 
nies;’  and  if  Mr.  Taylor  had  published  his  under  an  ecpially 
modest  title,  and  not  under  a  name  which  implied,  not  merely 
some  sort  of  unity,  but  continuity,  method,  and  proportion  of 
parts,  we  dare  say  that  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  sj)arcd  the  de¬ 
scription  which  has  so  vehemently  moved  the  bile  of  our  editor. 

Having  mentioned  Mr.  Robberds,  we  shall  here  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  saying  what  little  we  have  to  say  on  his  share  in  the 
present  work.  Of  his  care  and  diligence  in  the  collection  t)f 
materials,  and  of  the  accuracy  and  persjncnity  of  the  general 
narrative  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  true  also  that  the  docu¬ 


ments  and  letters  he  has  thus  rescued  from  oblivion  are  not  only 
interesting,  and  many  of  them  valuable,  as  the  productions  of 
eminent  writers ;  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  literary 
history  of  the  last  generation,  and  wWl  be  most  welcome  to  every 
student  of  that  history.  It  may  be  likewise  mentioned  to  his 
credit,  tliat  the  passag(‘s  from  certain  (iernian  lett(*rs  in  the  first 
volume,  the  originals  of  which  are  given,  an*  in  our  judgnumt  ad¬ 
mirably  translated,  and  show,  that  if  he  be  the  translator,  he  is 


more  than  moderately  skilU'd  in  that  language. 

We  must  say,  however,  that  in  the  character  of  an  author,  he 
does  not  please  us  so  well  as  in  that  of  editor.  He  has,  in  our 
opinion,  three  principal  faults.  AVc  cannot  say  we  relish  his 
style  at  all ;  it  seems  often  not  a  little  tinged  with  the  ambitious 


peculiarities  of  his  admired  friend,  Mr.  Taylor  himself;  it  is 


inagnilocjuent  and  sometimes  turgid,  to  a  degree  very  unusual  in 
one  who  is  by  no  means  a  young  man.  Common-place  sentiments 
are  often  expressed  in  pompous  metaphors,  (sometimes  strangely 
broken),  tumid  amplification,  and  affected  antithesis,  hor  ex¬ 
ample,  he  tells  us  that  ^Ir.  Taylor  had  brought  with  him  from 
Cermany,  ‘the  stores  of  a  literature  then  little  known  in  Eng¬ 
land;  lie  had  cultivated  it  without  pedantry,  atfectation,  or 
fanaticism;  not  as  an  exotic  wonder,  the  rarely-blowing  show- 
plant  of  some  privileged  conservatory,  but  as  tlie  native  growth 
of  the  common  field  of  reason,  thriving  under  every  sky  where 
the  blighting  mildews  of  bigotry  have  eeas(’<l  to  fall.  Again, 
VoL.  XV.  V  V 
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spcilking  of  the  piests  often  found  at  the  liospitahle  table  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  senior.  ^  Around  such  a  nucleus  of  talent,  there  m  oulj 
naturally  be  formed  a  brijrht  and  invigorating  atmosphere,  in 
which  a  mind  like  William  Taylor’s  would  dclij^ht  to  expatiate, 
improving  his  knowledge  by  display,  and  strengthening  his 
])owcrs  by  exercise,  lie  was  ])r()ught  into  it  under  auspicious 
circumstances,  that  favoured  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  his 
flight.’  Noticing  the  youthful  friendship  between  Mr.  Taylor 
and  Dr.  Sayers,  (where  Mr.  llobberds  expends  a  page*  or 
more  in  proving  that  the  advantages  were  all  on  Mr.  Taylor’s 
side),  he  winds  up  with  the  following  grandilocpient  conclusion: 

'  William  Taylor’s  attachment  to  him  can  by  no  possibility  he 
ascribed  to  anv  interested  views.  It  was  not  ^  a  sliade  that  fob 
low  s  wejvlth  or  fame ;’  it  was  not  a  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  one 
who  was  to  drag  him  u])  to  eminence  and  notice ;  it  w  as  that 
enthusiasm  of  ])ersonal  regard,  that  overflowing  of  generous 
kindness,  and  that  gushing  forth  of  honest  affection,  which 
belong  to  the  dignities  of  our  nature,  and  while  they  w  arm  the 
heart,  exalt  the  character  of  man.’  One  would  think  that  two 
clever  and  ingenious  youths  had  never  formed  a  friendship  be¬ 
fore;  or  that  there  was  especial  need  of  exculpating  Mr.  Taylor 
from  some  charge  of  a  subtle  and  intense  selfishness  in  forming 
such  intimacy  with  an  open-hearted  and  talented  lad  of  his  ow  n 
age.  Speaking  of  the  convivial  parties  which  often  met  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  father,  our  author  rhapsodizes  as  follow  s  : — 

‘  There  are  few*  now  remaining  who  belonged  to  the  Surrey-street 
circle  in  its  earliest  and  happiest  days :  those  who  can  call  to  mind  the 
rational  pleasure  of  its  Attic  repasts,  will  look  to  them  as  marking  many 
a  bright  scene  in  the  track  of  their  ])ast  existence.  The  pen  of  another 
Athena'us  might  have  been  w’ell  einploved  in  describing  that  even  and 
incessant  flow  of  interesting  conversation,  enlivened  by  all  tliat  is  most 
sparkling  in  wit  and  most  instructive  in  erudition.  Its  entertaining 
anecdotes,  its  heart -opening  good  humour,  its  animated  arguments  have 
passed  away  without  a  record,  while  meaner  collocpiies  have  ])ecn  pre¬ 
served  or  invented  to  amuse  the  public.’ 


And  so  our  worthy  author  goes  on,  iu  a  style  which  to  us  ap¬ 
pears  ridiculous  enough ;  as  if  the  like  calamity  had  not  befallen 
the  world  iu  a  thousand  other  instances,  and  that  too  where  the 
parties  from  whose  lips,  wit  ami  wisdom  thus  ran  to  waste,  pos¬ 
sessed  collectively  far  greater  genius,  knowledge,  and  fancy,  than 
ever  centred  iu  the  literary  coterie,  (unquestionably  respectable, 
however,)  which  met  iu  the  house  in  Surrey-street,  Norwich. 

A  second  fault  in  our  author,  is  the  oppressive  frecjuency  and 
prolixity  with  which  he  (mgrafts  common-place  reflections  on 
equally  common-place  incidents — a  fault  which  is  in  a  good 
degree  illustrated  iu  tw  o  or  three  of  the  sentences  we  havealready 
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cited,  and  which,  as  we  have  no  wish  to  mnltiply  examples  or 
proloiif^  the  unwelcome  task  of  dispraise,  shall  suffice  to  shew 
our  meaning. 

Tlic  third  fault  is  one  which  Mr,  Robberds  shares  with  a  larj^e 
class  of  biographers,  and  has  its  source  in  feelings  so  natural, 
that  we  hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  it  with  the  harshness  it 
deserves ;  we  mean  an  excessive  and  j)rcposterous  admiration  of 
the  talents,  virtues,  and  perfections  of  the  subject  of  his  memoir. 
And  yet,  thouj^h  the  fault  in  question  often  has  its  oripn  in  an 
amiable  and  always  in  a  natural  feeling — there  can  be  none  more 
seriously  injurious  to  the  real  worth  of  any  piece  of  biography. 
Mr.  Robberds  is  not  content  with  admiration  and  eulogy  of  all 
that  can  in  any  way  justify  the  one  or  deserve  the  other ;  he  is 
not  merely  ready  to  repeat  his  panegyrics,  wholesale  and  retail, 
on  any  fresh  incident  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  life, — the  most  trifling  and 
common-place  occurrences  often  being  chosen  for  this  pur¬ 
pose, — but  he  is  so  heroic  in  his  friendship,  or  so  blind  in  his 
zeal,  as  to  take  Mr.  Taylor’s  most  acknowledged  imperfections 
under  his  protection,  and  to  visit  with  his  censure  whoever  ven¬ 
tures  to  remark  upon  them.  Even  with  regard  to  Mr.  Taylor’s 
style,  our  author,  when  justifying  Mr.  Taylor’s  impatience  at 
certain  alterations  which  the  conductors  of  the  ^lonthly  Review 
had  made  in  one  of  his  articles,  says.  Ml  is  peculiarities  of  style 
were  not  marks  of  negligence  or  affectation;  they  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  extreme  attention  to  accuracy  of  expression.  In  his 
choice  of  words,  he  was  jilmost  fastidiously  cju’cful  to  use  none 
that  were  not  critically  exact  to  his  meaning;  and  if  our  existing 
voi’abulary  did  not  fiirnish  such  as  satisfied  his  judgment,  he 
never  hesitated  to  compound  or  to  coin  some  that  would  suit  his 
purpose.’  Thus  he  converts  into  matter  of  praise  what  is  in  fact 
the  very  ground  of  censure,  and  while  formally  pleading  guilt}', 
founds  upon  that  a  claim  for  a  verdict  of  ac(|uittal ;  for  if  every 
author  be  at  liberty  to  extend  or  alter  at  his  pleasure,  the  *  ex¬ 
isting  vocabulary,’  and  to  'compound  or  coin’  new  words  to  suit 
his  purpose,  and  were  to  act  upon  it  M’ith  the  same  obstinate 
eccentricity  jus  Mr.  laylor,  nothing  could  prevent  our  vernacu¬ 
lar  from  sinking  into  a  '  Bjd)ylonish  jargon.’  In  the  same 
spirit,  our  editor  proceeds  to  justify  Air.  Tjiylor’s  indigmition 
when  he  broke  with  the  Monthly  Review,  on  account  of 
some  alterations  which  ISlr.  Griffith,  the  son  of  the  editor.  Dr. 
Griffith,  had  made  in  one  of  his  articles.  ^Ir.  Griflith  defends 
the  course  he  had  tJiken,  in  a  long  Jind  somewhat  prosy  letter, 
but,  as  it  jippears  to  us,  with  good  sense  Jind  moderation.  He 
phiinly  states  that  the  rejison  of  the  altenitions  was  fouiuh’d  on 
the  universal  comphiint  he  had  heard  imulc  of  Mr.  laylors 
peculiarities  of  style,  and  it  could  hardly  be  c\|)cctcd  tluit  jiii 
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editor,  wlio  was  de  facto  responsible  for  tliein,  slionld  pay  no 
attention  to  this  vox  popu/i.  Yet  obvious  as  the  motive  is,  our 
adinirin"  editor  can  see  notliin^  less  in  it  than  overweeninj; 
presumption  on  Mr.  (irittitli^s  ])art,  and  a  jealousy  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  originality  and  vigour  of  his  Norwich  contributor;  and  he 
procee(ls  to  comment  upon  the  subject  in  the  followinj;  ludicrous 
manner: — 

*  Novelty*  of  provincial  origin,  unless  it  bear  the  stamp  of  established 
authority,  is  but  coldly  received  in  the  metropolitan  circles  ;  London  is 
so  much  the  mart  of  talent  and  the  resort  of  genius,  that  the  su])eriorily 
of  its  literal*}’  advantages  makes  the  rest  of  the  country  appear  in  this  res¬ 
pect  little  better  than  a  Galilee,  out  of  which  no  good  thing  can  come. 
Hence,  when  extrinsic  merit  contends  for  the  prize,  the  dispensers  of 
popularity  arc  generally  slow  in  admitting  its  claim  and  chary  of  their 
applause.* 

Is  ^Ir.  Robberds  really  ignorant  that  then,  as  now,  at  least 
half  the  matter  of  the  leading.  ])eriodicals  of  the  day,  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  contributors  who  rarely  visited  the  mctrojmlis  V  Does 
he  suppose  that  an  editor  cares  one  farthing,  provided  an  author’s 
articles  arc  ])()pidar,  whether  he  lives  in  town  or  country,  or  that 
the  readers  of  them  ever  take  the  trouble  to  ciupiire  whether 
the  author  live  at  Keswick,  Norwich,  or  London?  And  all  this 
to  account  for  what  is  as  clear  as  the  dav,  that  ^Ir.  (irillitli 
ventured  on  the  supposed  emendations  because,  not  he  alone, 
but  the  w  hole  world  of  readers,  both  in  tow  n  or  country,  were 
impatient  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  eccentricity  of  style ;  and  of  these, 
none  more  so  than  his  admirers  and  friends,  Dr.  Aikin,  Robert 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Sir  J.  Macintosh.  In 
the  same  determined  spirit  of  panegyric,  ^Ir.  Taylor’s  illimitable 
love  of  paradox,  and  his  unconquerable  atlinity  for  crochets,  are 
resolved  into  the  ‘  liberal’  exercise  of  an  ‘  enlightened  reason 
or  they  were  benevolentlv  designed  ‘for  the  good  of  others!’ 
His  ‘esoteric  faith,’  says  our  author,  ‘  was  known  only  to  a  lew 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  It  w  as  not  to  be  collected  Ironi 
the  versatility  of  argument,  and  boldness  of  paradox,  in  which 
lie  so  Ireipicntly  indulged  in  mixed  society.  These  xcere  destined 
to  rouse  the  lanpuid,  to  shake  the  prejudiced  in  their  fancied  se¬ 
curity  of  pre-eminence^  and  induce  them  to  explore  for  themselves 
the  w  ay  to  know  ledge  and  truth.’  Benevolent  he  must  indeed  he 

w  ho  will  subject  himself  to  the  charge  of  unlimited  scepticism, 
and  blind  passion  for  paradox,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
others  ‘  to  explore  for  themselves  the  way  to  truth  and  know¬ 
ledge.’  How  the  spectacle  of  a  boundless  Pyrrhonism,  how¬ 
ever,  can  have  any  such  etfect  upon  the  youthful  beholder,  is 
hard  to  conceive.  Klsew  here,  our  author  gives  another  view  ot 
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these  daring  speculations.  *  Accustomed  to  investigate  every¬ 
thing,  he  regarded  as  fair  subjects  for  discussion,  even  what  lu’c 
generally  held  to  be  unquestionable  and  sacred  truths ;  still  his 
inquiries  were  free  alike  from  tlie  insolence  of  dogmatism,  and 
the  obduracy  of  prejudice.  Ilut  their  novelty  alarmed  the  timid ; 
their  boldness  olfended  those  who  accpiicsccd  in  the  popular 
doctrines ;  and  he  was  assailed  by  an  obkxpiy  as  ungenerous  as 
it  was  uumerited.*  Speculative  suggestions,  unj)remcditatedly 
started  in  the  flow"  of  conversation  or  the  warmtli  of  debate 
were  often  imputed  to  him  as  deliberately  formed  opinions.' 
Just  as  if  the  world  can  possibly  form  any  notions  of  what  a 
man's  opinions  are,  or  whether  he  has  any,  except  from  thesen- 
tinicuts  to  which  he  gives  public  expression  ;  or  as  thougli  the 
world  can  read  that  ^esoteric  faith,' as  Mr.  Kobberds  calls  it, 
wliich,  in  Mr.  Taylor's  case,  was  confined  to  ‘  a  few  of  Ids  most 
intimate  friends.'  Mr.  Robberds  himself  seems  not  to  be  amongst 
the  initiated;  or,  at  all  events,  has  not  lifted  the  veil  from  the 
sacred  mystery  of  (to  use  Sir  J.  Macintosli's  dt'signation)  Rabiii 
Milliamki  Tavlorki's  system  of  religious  faith,  ruder  such 
circumstances  the  said  rabbi,  especially  as  his  ‘exoteric  doubts' 
were  very  plainly  and  freely  expressed,  ought  not  to  have  won¬ 
dered  if  people  mistook  him.  ‘  Wishing  to  avoid  needless  re¬ 
currence  to  this  topic,'  says  the  editor,  ‘  1  may  be  allowed  here 
hrieflv  to  observe,  that  whatever  creed  M'illiam  Tavlor  mav  have 
eventually  adopted,  it  was  the  result  of  extensive  research  and 

*  Mr.  Uoliberds  oven  umUTtakes  to  apologise  for  tliose  ‘  <liiring  speeiila- 
tions’  in  the  Annual  Review  on  the  (iennan  Neologian  Panins,  to  whieh  even 
Mr.  Relsham  <licl  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  term  ‘  ahoininahle.*  This  epithet 
sorely  frets  our  editor.  ‘  It  is  to  he  regretted,’  he  says,  ‘  that  sneh  intolerance 
should  have  been  manifested  by  one  whose  learning  and  talents  had  hitherto 
been  employed  in  sueeessfully  vindieating  for  himself  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  &e.  .  .  .  The  epithet  whieh  he  applied  was  a  mere  term  of  abuse 
worthy  of  the  worst  times  of  perseeution.*  Prom  all  whieh  it  would  appear 
that  there  are  really  no  tenets  which  we  may  term  *  abominable  *  without  in¬ 
fringing  the  right  of  j)rivate  judgment,  and  beeoming,  in  effect,  ‘  persecutors.* 
Mr.  Taylor  replied  to  Mr.  Relshmn  in  a  pamphlet  whieh  met  with  universal 
disapprobation.  It  was  addressed  specially  to  Unitarian  readers,  and  in  notic¬ 
ing  this,  Mr.  Robbenls,  we  take  it  uneonseiously,  says  about  the  severest 
thing  that  was  ever  uttered  of  Unitarians,  ‘  Questions  may  Ikj  fairly  pro- 
|K>unded  to  them  whieh  would  be  at  once  scouted  by  other  sects  as  profane 
and  impious.  And  so  it  was  that,  for  mere  speculative  opinions— errors,  may 
tie,  blit  errors  only  of  judgment  and  thcorv,  one  of  the  wannest  and  kindest 
hearts,’  &e.  Mr.  Taylor*  believed  the  scriptures  to  be  merely  human  pro¬ 
ductions, — Mr.  Robberds  converts  this  into  matter  of  praise.  ‘  It  is  true  that  he 
regarded  the  scriptures  as  human  productions — his  conception  of  the  supreme 
Spirit  was  too  elevated,  too  reverent,  to  allow  him  to  think  otlierwise.  I)(m*s 
^Ir.  Robberds  mean  that  Mr.  Tavlor’s  conceptions  were  more  reverent  and 
elevated  than  those  of  Bacon,  Sewton,  .Milton,  or  I'asi’ul  ^  1  hc^  must,  in 

that  case  have  been  ‘  elevated  ’  indeed. 
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deep  readinj^.*  This  is  not  very  definite,  certainly.  If  wc  miglit 
be  allowed  to  speculate  on  the  ‘  esoteric  faith, ^  which  Mr.  Roh- 
berds  seems  to  think  that  Mr.  Taylor  so  scrupulously  concealed,  w  e 
should  conjecture  that  it  w  as  a  system  of  negatives ;  that  he 
did  not  believe  this,  and  he  did  not  believe  that,  but  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  did  believe.  In  a  w  ord,  w  e  think  that  the 
chest,  thus  carefully  locked  and  guarded,  would,  if  opened  and 
looked  into,  be  found,  like  many  other  chests,  to  be  empty. 

If  we  may  judge,  however,  from  certain  passages  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Mr.  Southey,  Mr.*  Taylor  has  not  left  us  in  all 
the  doubt  about  his  ^  esoteric  faith  ^  in  w  hich  the  editor  w  ould 
fain  involve  it :  and  that  it  bore  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
his  ^  esoteric  paradoxes,^  w  Inch,  in  truth,  seem  neither  to  have 
been  '  unpremeditatcdly  uttered  in  the  w  armth  of  debate,^  nor 
‘  benevolently'  assumed  to  ‘  rouse  the  languid,'  and  induce  them 
to  *  explore  the  w  ay  to  truth  and  knowledge  for  themselves.' 
Ueplying  to  some  oblique  reflections  of  Mr.  Southey,  he  says : 

‘There  are  three  foniis  of  pantheism — [1]  The  pantheism  of  Spinoza, 
who  maintains  that  the  whole  is  matter — that  the  whole  is  not  collectively 
intelligent.  Tins  is  a  form  of  atheism.  [2]  Tlie  pantheism  of  Herkeley, 
who  maintains  that  the  whole  is  God,  that  the  whole  is  spirit,  that  the 
whole  is  collectively  intelligent.  Tliis  is  not  a  form  of  atheism.  [3]  The 
pantheism  of  Philo,  who  maintains  that  the  whole  is  God,  that  the  whole 
consists  of  matter  and  spirit,  that  the  whole  is  collectively  intelligent. 
Tins  is  not  a  form  of  atheism.  Now  it  is  this  Philonic  pantheism  that  1 
emhrace,  believing  myself  therein  to  coincide  exactly  with  Jesus  Christ, 
in  metaphysical  opinion,  concerning  deity.  ^Vhcn  I  j)ublish  my  other 
j)amphlets  in  proof  of  the  great  truth  (!)  that  Jesus  Christ  wrote  the 
‘  Hook  of  Wisdom,’  and  translated  the  Ecclesiasticus  from  the  Hebrew  of 
his  gnindfather  llillcl  (!),  you  will  he  convinced  (that  I  am  convinced) 
that  1.  and  I  alone,  am  a  precise  and  classical  Christian,’  vol.ii.  p.  374. 

And  as  to  the  scriptures, 

‘The  new*  Unitarian  canon  is  just  arrived,  and  I  am  reading  it.  New 
translations  of  the  Hible  eminently  tend  to  disperse  the  prestige  (as  the 
French  say)  of  reverence  ;  with  the  old  words  are  associated  those  early, 
humble,  overawing,  childhood  impressions,  which  made  religion  a  prac¬ 
tical  driver  of  our  course,  whatever  w^e  might  speculate  about  the  hirth- 
plact'  of  the  guide :  with  the  new  words,  a  great  dejd  betrays  itself 
to  be  solemn  inanity  that  one  had  before  read  undetected.’ 

If,  then,  w'C  may  trust  these  coiifideutial  couiinuuicatious  of 
private  friendship,  four  points  at  Icjist  of  ^Ir.  Taylor’s  ‘esoteric 
faith '  appear  to  be  pretty  clear,  and.  they  are  such  that  hardly 
any  ‘  exoteric '  paradoxes  would  have  been  likely  to  do  them  in¬ 
justice.  1.  That  Mr.  Taylor  believed  a  great  deal  of  the  scrij)- 
tures  to  be  ‘solemn  inanity,'  his  ‘  coueeptioiis  being  too  elevated 
and  reverent'  to  allow  him  to  think  otherwise.  2.  That  he  be¬ 
lieved  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  author  of  one  book  of  the  Apocry- 
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pha,  and  tlie  translator  of  another  from  tlie  Hebrew  of  his 
grandfather  llillel.  3.  That  he  believed  in  pantheism  Jieeording 
to  the  school  of  the  Jew  Philo,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  proved 
himself  ^  to  be  alone  a  precise  and  classical  Christian.^  We 
shonld  think  that  with  these  fragments  of  his  ‘  esoteric  faith,' 
the  reader  will  rest  content,  without  troubling  himself  to  imiuire 
after  the  whole  system.  The  above  speculations  arc,  trnly, 
‘free  and  daring'  cnoiigh;  bnt  in  good  sooth,  they  are  so  odd, 
whimsical,  and  incongruous,  that  they  might  almost  suggest  an 
apolog}’  for  which  we  suspect  ^Ir.  Robberds  would  not  thank  us — 
that  their  author  was  amongst  that  class  of  people  *  whom  much 
learning  has  made  mad.' 


Hr.  Robberds  uses  the  most  indulgent  language  possible 
towards  his  friend's  infirmities.  ^  The  liberal  (lisposition  that 
prevailed  around  him  [when  he  returned  to  Norwich  from  his 
residence  in  Germany]  allowed  also  a  considerable  latitude  to 
his  speculations  ;  and  at  that  early  period  of  his  career,  he  could 
indulge  even  a  sportive  and  innocent  heresy,  without  fearing  to 
offend  the  squeamish,  or  incur  the  misrepresentations  of  bigots.' 

H  e  shall  be  sincerelv  sorrv  if  the  remarks  we  are  makin^T 
should  give  pain  to  Hr.  Robberds,  but  we  must  protest  against  that 
indiscriminate  admiration  and  that  absurd  charity  which  too 
often  rob  biography  of  some  of  its  most  useful  lessons ;  nay,  in 
the  present  case,  endeavour  to  palliate  or  rather  panegyrize 
mental  habits  and  tendencies  exceedingly  injurious  to  youth. 
Hr.  Uobberds  has  even  done  more — by  lejiving  uncensured  those 
lax  and  epicurean  sentiments  which  arc  not  obscurely  expressed 
in  ^Ir.  Taylor's  writings.  In  domestic  and  social  life,  we  believe 
Hr.  Taylor,  in  many  respects,  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  worthy 
man — a  dutiful  son  and  a  warm  friend ;  hut  if  free  from 


gross  vice  himself,  it  is  only  because  he  was  happily  inconsistent 
with  his  code  of  speculative  morals;  if  he  he  not  charged  with 
being  as  tolerant  of  vice  as  of  ^sportive  and  innocent  heresies,' 
to  use  Hr.  Robberds's  bland  phrase,  it  certainly  is  not  because 
his  words  have  not  given  ample  ground  for  it.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  criticpic  on  H  icland  and  other  portions  of 
his  M I istoric  Survey  of  German  Poetry,'  will  have  no  diflicnlty  in 
interpreting  our  meaning.  This  ^  tolerance '  of  ^  sensualism,' 
(theoretic,  at  all  events)  was  severely,  but  not  too  severely  ani¬ 
madverted  upon  by  Hr.  Carlyle,  in  the  article  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  already  adverted  to. 

H'hile  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  censure  the  pernicious 
'  tolerance '  of  the  biographer,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  t()  say, 
that  he  is  at  all  events  consistent  in  his  admiration  ;  that  if  he 


has  concealed  the  more  serious  faults  of  the  subject  of  his  me¬ 
moir,  he  has,  with  a  hardihood  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  endea- 
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voured  to  apologize  or  even  claim  oiir  admiration  for  those  in- 
telleetual  foibles  and  errors  of  a  crotchety  judgment  which  there 
would  have  been  no  shame  in  candidly  acknowledging.  Even  of 
his  really  ‘  sj)ortive  and  innocent  heresies  ’  in  matters  of  criti¬ 
cism,  taste  or  science,  he  is  most  sympathetically  tolerant.  '  He 
had  always  a  passion,^  says  he,  ‘  for  the  uncommon  and  recon¬ 
dite.  It  was  not  a  love  of  singularity;  it  was  an  exploring 

curiosity,  an  investigating  tact . Surveying  with  a  free 

and  keen  glance,  the  opinions  of  mankind,  he  saw  how  fre- 
(picntly  the  hidden  sources  of  truth  were  neglected,  and  specious 
errors  obtruded  by  the  cant  of  fashion  upon  indolent  credulity.’ 
AVho  would  not  think  from  this  that  Mr.  llobberds  was  iriviii" 
an  account  of  an  intellect  quite  of  the  Haconian  order  V  or  who 
woidd  imagine  that  if  ever  there  Avas  a  man  liable  to  embrace 
‘  specious  errors,’  or  w  ho  added  to  their  number,  Mr.  Taylor  Avas 
the  man.  M  ho  Avould  have  suspected  that  he  Avas  speaking  of  one 
Avho  believed  that  Joshua  and  Sesostris  Avere  the  same  person — 

that  Nebuchadnezzar  Avas  identical  Avith  Cvrus — that  Kotzebue 

* 

Avas  second  only  to  Shakspearc — that  ^lilton’s  poetrA’  Avas  of 
inferior  manufacture — that  AVilkes  Avas  the  author  of  the  let¬ 
ters  of  J  unius,  not  to  mention  many  other  theories,  Avhich,  if  less 
mischievous  than  that  Avhich  made  Jesus  Christ  author  of  the 
Hook  of  Wisdom,  and  translator  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
Avere  scarcely  less  frantic?  Again,  our  editor  observes,  ^  He  had 
always  at  command  historical  facts  and  apposite  illustrations, 
derived  from  authorities  Avhich  fcAv  besides  himself  had  ever  con¬ 
sulted.  On  these  he  reasoned  in  his  OAvn  peculiar  manner ;  and 
if  his  inferences  Avere  not  tuuformly  sound’ — extravagant  ad¬ 
mission  ! — but  our  author  immediately  proceeds  to  lay  a  healing 
plaster  on  so  cruel  a  Avound — '  thcA’  ahvaA’s  had  a  stamp  of  origi- 
nahty,  a  zest  of  novelty,  a  charm  of  ingenuity,  Avhich  interested 
all  to  Avhom  thev  Avere  addressed,  and  ureced  them  irresistibly  to 
tliink  and  examine  for  themselves.’  Who  Avould  not  be  content 
to  be  a  Avhimsical  speculator  or  a  })aradoxical  rcasoncr  for  such 
noble  ends  as  these?  In  perfect  consistency  Avith  all  this,  his 
biographer,  after  mentioning  an  hypothesis  of  ^Ir.  Taylor’s,  ab¬ 
solutely  w  ithout  one  shred  of  evidence  to  sustain  it,  namely,  ‘  that 
the  ancient  fable  of  the  Phoenix  Avas  an  allegory  under  Avhich 
the  learned  of  Ej^'pt  had  enveloped  the  philosoptiy  of  comets!’ 
proceeds  to  call  it  ‘  one  of  those  choract eristic  traits  Avhicli  so 
often  imparted  a  stimulating  vivacity  both  to  his  conversations 
and  to  his  Avritings.’  Tndy,  it  AveVc  easy  to  gain  the  air  of 
‘  originality’  by  such  gratuitous  assumptions  and  such  random 
conjectures  as  these :  but  not  even  their  ^  novelty,’  Ave  should 
imagine,  could  give  any  ‘  zest’  to  them. 

Mr.  Uobherds  is  consistent  throughout.  He  is  not  only  struck 
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with  Mr.  Taylor’s  precocious  childhood,  but  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  justify  his  adiuiration  hy  extracts  from  some  of  the  letters 
in  Freiicli  and  Italian  which,  when  a  hoy  of  fifteen,  he  w  rote  home 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  coiitiucut.  They  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  most  hoys  of  intellij:^encc  would  have  written  under 
the  same  circumstances ;  hut  wc  cannot  conceive  why  any  por¬ 
tions  have  been  published.  AVc  should  as  soon  have  thouj^ht  of 
puhlishiii"  the  first  Latin  and  French  exercises  of  a  lad  at  scliool.* 

AVe  shall  now'  proceed  to  ^ive  a  slight  account  of  the  principal 
incidents  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  life,  w  hich  as  in  the  case  of  most  literary 
men,  may  he  compressed  into  a  very  few  paj^es ;  after  w  hich,  w'*e 
propose  laying  before  our  readers  a  selection  of  a  few’  very  brief 
extracts  from  the  more  characteristic  portions  of  Ids  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Southey. 

William  Taylor  was  horn  at  Norw  ich,  November  7,  1705. 
His  father,  of  the  same  name,  w  as  a  rcspcetahlc  manufacturer 
of  that  city,  and  seems  to  have  been  much  respected  for  his 
social  worth,  lie  was  hospitable,  liberal  and  public  sjnrited,  hut 
as  w’c  should  gather  even  from  Mr.  Kohherds’s  subdued  state¬ 
ment,  marked  hy  not  a  few'  oddities,  ^c.  of  habit  and  temper. 
His  mother  appears  to  have  been  a  truly  amiable  and  prudent 
woman,  and  well  worthy  of  that  exemplary  affection  and  reve¬ 
rence  with  which  her  son  ever  regarded  her,  and  which  arc 
among  the  brightest  traits  in  his  character.  This  amiable 
lady  had  the  misfortune  to  he  blind  during  the  last  two  and 

twenty  yejirs  of  her  life — a  calamity  which  she  seems  to  have 

«  •  •  • 

borne  with  much  sweetness  and  ])atience,  although  we  need  not 
take  for  literal  truth  what  Mr.  llobherds,  in  his  too  customary 
exaggeration  of  praise,  has  said  on  the  sul)iect ;  that  ^  she  en¬ 
dured  the  privation  not  only  w  ith  patience,  hut  with  cheerful¬ 
ness,  regretting  it  onij/  so  far  as  it  might  inca|)acitate  her  for  the 
discharge  of  lier  duty  to  others.’  William  Taylor’s  parents 
were  both  Unitarians,  and  members  of  the  congregation  assem¬ 
bling  in  the  Octagon  chapel,  Norwich.  He  was  an  only  child, 
and  nurtured,  of  course,  with  all  the  fondness  and  care  which 
wealth  usually  lavishes  on  an  only  child.  His  earliest  instructor 
was  the  llcv.  John  Bruckner,  pastor  of  the  French  and  Hutch 
protestant  churches  at  Norwich — a  man  of  considerable  intelli¬ 
gence  and  information,  from  whom  he  acquired  the  elements  of 


*  The  following  is  the  part  selected  from  one  of  tliem.  Mr.  K.  must 
have  keener  eyes  than  we  have,  if  he  can  see  in  it  any  claim  to  puhlirity. 
“  M.  Casenave  me  (lit  (jue  nous  clevous  aiissi  passer  dans  L’Allemagne;  mais 
je  erains  cpie  les  (piatre  mois  one  vous  voulez  liieii  m*  aeeorder  |H)ur  apj)rendre 
la  langue  de  ee  pays  la  n’y  siifhront  pas.  Avez  vous  fait  part  a  ma  mere  de  ee 
projet  ?  Bites  lui  qm*  je  m’en  promets  un  grand  agrt  ineiit  et  presentez  hii  les 
assurances  de  num  alfeetion.’ 
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French,  lie  was  then  scut  to  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Roehcinout 
Barbauld,  of  Pal^rave,  near  Diss,  whose  accomplished  lady,  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Taylor  was  iu  the  habit  of  callinj^  in 
after  life,  ^  the  mother  of  his  mind.’  One  of  his  schoolfellows  was 
Frank  (afterwards  Dr.)  Sayers,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship,  and  whose  life  he  wrote.  In  1779,  at  the  early  aj'e 
of  fourteen,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  continent,  iu  coiupanv 
with  M.  Casenave,  who  then  conducted  the  foreign  corrcsj)oii. 
deuce  of  his  father’s  house.  He  was  absent  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  in  that  time  made  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands,  acquiring,  of  course,  a  considerable  knowledge 
both  of  French  and  Italian. 


He  returned  to  England  in  January  1781,  and  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  t>vo  months,  again  left  home  in  company  with  Mr. 
Schwartz,  a  foreign  merchant,  on  a  tour  through  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts  of  England.  He  then  repaired  to  Germany, 
and  (levoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  language  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  under  the  tuition  of  M.  lliedercr,  who  lived  at  Dctmold, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Lippe,  in  AVestphalia.  The  language 
at  first  grated  harshly  on  his  ear,  having  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  the  musical  softness  of  the  Italian  and  the  French,  and  as 


he  humourously  expressed  it  in  one  of  his  letters  home,  a  portion 
of  each  morning  was  spent  '  in  widening  his  throat  to  alford  an 
easy  passage  to  the  German  gutturals.’  He  had,  however,  such 
a  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  applied  with  so 
much  diligence,  that  in  five  months  he  had  mastered  all  the 
principal  diflicnltics,  and  during  the  remaining  seven  months 
‘  pervasively  studied,’  Jis  he  expresses  it,  the  general  literature  ol 
Germany.  During  his  year  of  residence,  his  progress  was  so 
considerable,  that  liis  instructor,  ^I.  Ricderer,  compliments  him 
in  his  first  letter  w  ritten  after  his  leaving  Dctmold,  with  the 
title  of  the  German  Pliny.  ‘Menu  sie  so  fortmachen,  werden 
sie  noch  ein  teutsher  Plinius.’  ‘  If  you  continue  to  make  such 


progress  you  will  be  a  German  Pliny.’  He  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  of  course  much  improved,  and  w  ith  strong  testimonials  of 
regiml  from  all  his  German  friends,  in  July,  1782.  In  one  of 
his  letters,  M.  Riederer  says:  ‘O  mein  lieber  Britte, sie  sind  bei 
mehreren  als  mir  unvergesslich.’  ‘Oh,  my  dear  Briton,  there 


are  many  besides  me  who  do  not  forget  you.’ 

After  his  return  to  Norwich  he  seems  have  applied  himself 
w  ith  diligence,  though  w  ith  reluctance,  to  business,  to  w  hich  his 
father  had  destined  liim.  His  spare  time  was  given  to  literature. 


and  his  tastes  in  that  direction  doubtless  became  the  stronger 


from  the  society  which  he  w  as  in  the  habit  of  almost  daily  meet¬ 
ing  at  his  father’s  hospitable  table.  Norwich,  at  that  time,  cer¬ 
tainly  possessed  a  greater  number  of  accomplished  and  intelligent 
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men  than  almost  any  other  provincial  circle  conkl  boast.  Amon{;;st 
them  we  find  the  names  of  Rev.  G.  C.  Morjjjan,  Dr.  Entiehl, 
Sir  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  Opie,  P.  Martincaii,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  Kinghorn, 
Joseph  John  (iiirney,  and  others. 

In  1783,  \Villiam  Taylor  accompanied  his  friend  Sayers,  then 
a  student  at  Edinburgh,  in  an  excursion  through  some  of  the 
the  Highlands,  and  ere  he  quitted  Scotland,  ^  made  a  pilgrim¬ 
age,’  in  sympathetic  scepticism,  to  the  '  grave  of  Hume’! 

On  his  return  to  Norwich,  he  continued  for  about  four  years 
longer  to  divide  his  time  between  the  claims  of  business  and 
literature — adding  to  his  other  acipiisitions  a  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish.  His  distaste  for  the  counting-house,  however,  ob¬ 
viously  increased,  and  at  length  beeamc  invincible.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  (1 791)  in  persuading  his  father  to  retire  from  business,  and, 
satisfied  with  the  handsome  competeney  he  had  obtained,  to 
spend  the  evening  of  life  in  enjoyment  and  rej)08e.  After  this 
he  devoted  his  time  to  literary  pursuits — frecjiicntly  taking  a 
part  in  the  debates  of  more  than  one  of  the  public  societies  w  ith 
Avhieh  Norwich  abounded. 

When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  his  father  and  himself 
both  strongly  symj)athiscd  with  the  revolutionists,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  one  of  those  local  societies  at 
home,  w  hich  so  strongly  moved  the  jealousy  of  government.  In 
the  hey-day  of  his  enthusiasm,  William  Taylor  even  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  the  continent,  that  he  might  quaff  draughts  of  liberty 
at  the  fountain  head.  Enthusiastic  as  his  language  at  first  is, 
however,  his  visit  seems  in  a  good  measure  to  have  cooled  liis 
ardour.  After  declaring,  in  his  usual  style,  'that  it  was  reserved 
for  France  to  ])rove,  that  science,  as  she  plumes  her  wings,  ex¬ 
tends  her  pow  er,  till  at  last  they  shall  over-shadow' the  earth,  and 
winnow  from  its  surface  every  scattered  grain  of  corruption;’ 
and  '  to  offer  the  finest  spectacle  w  hich  the  mind  of  Deity  can 
contemplate,  that  of  a  nation  of  heroes  obeying  by  choice  a  senate 
of  sages;’  he  says,  very  shrewdly,  'The  French  seem  to  love 
what  we  call  standing  in  hot  water,  and  seem  able  to  bear  it 
longer  than  any  other  people.  All  Paris  is  still  in  a  ferment. 
The  last  sound  which  dies  away  upon  the  sleepy  car  is  the  rattle 
of  the  patriot  drums,  and  the  first  murmur  which  disturbs  our 
rest,  is  the  martial  music  of  the  national  militia.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  they  are  marched,  exercised  and  reviewed,  each  division  in 
its  turn :  every  evening  they  ])aradc  the  streets  with  osten¬ 
tatious  bustle.’  In  a  subsequent  letter,  after  spending  a  few' 
days  in  listening  to  the  debates  of  the  National  Assembly,  we 
find  ti  still  more  decided  tone  of  moderation,’  and  '  his  nation  of 
heroes  and  sages’  reduced  to  the  average  stature  of  common 
humanitv.  'That  their  conduct,’  says  he,  speaking  of  the  le- 
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{];islative  body,  *  is  governed  by  the  lofty  motives  they  profess,  is 
I  must  think,  extremely  problematical.  If,  however,  thov  he 
from  inttn'est  generous,  and  from  prudence  forgiving,  it  is  imicli 
the  same  to  their  enemies  and  to  posterity.  Tlie  deed  still  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  happiness  and  instruction  of  society. — Neither  is 
information  by  any  means  so  diffusive  in  France  as  1  imagined.’ 

Henceforth,  AVilliam  Taylor  lived  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of 
literature ;  reading  and  writing  much,  and  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects;  lecturing  and  speechifying,  and  debating  at  various 
public  societies,  and  living  at  the  same  time  in  the  (piiet  en¬ 
joyment  of  domestic  pleasure.  In  1790,  ap[)eared  his  earliest, 
and  perhaps  on  the  whole  most  successful  lu’oductiou ;  his 
translation  of  the  TiCnorc  of  llurgcr,  written  in  1790.  It  had 
the  effect  of  provoking  several  other  translations  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  performance,  and  the  rarer  merit  of  first  eliciting  the 
]>oetie  spark  in  Walter  Scott,  as  ajipears  by  his  ow  n  confession. 
The  ballad  was  read  at  professor  Hugald  Stewart’s,  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  and  produced  a  great  sensation  there.  AValter  Scott 
afterwards  told  Mrs.  Barbauld,  the  effect  which  the  n'citatiou  of 
a  portion  by  one  of  the  company  had  had  on  him.  It  led  to  an 
interchange  of  compliments  between  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
William  Taylor.  The  letters  are  jireserved  in  the  present 
work. 

In  1791,  ^Ir.  Taylor  printed  his  translation  of  Lessing’s 
‘  Nathan  the  Wise,’  and  in  1793,  that  of  (ioethe’s  ‘  Iphigeiiia,’ 
but  both  for  private  distribution  only. 

In  1793,  eornmeneed  his  connexion  with  the  Monthly 
Beview.  Ilis  first  article  was  a  criticpie  on  the  ‘  Discpiisi- 
tions’  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Sayers.  In  the  following  sinniner. 
Dr.  Enfield,  in  anticipation  of  a  prolonged  absence  from  home, 
made  over  to  ’faylor,  the  books  w  hieh  had  been  sent  him  for 
review,  and  requested  him  to  be  his  locum  tenens.  Taylor 
consented,  and  a  permanent  connexion  with  the  work  was 
the  result.  The  letters  which  passed  between  Dr.  (irifhths 
and  the  Editor  on  this  occasion  are  verv^  curious,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  literary  historv"  of  that  period  ;  but  we  have  not 
space  to  cite  from  them ;  not  to  mention  that  w  e  have  too 
much  respect  for  our  owii  craft  to  ])roclaim  all  its  mysteries 
to  the  world.  He  eontinued  his  contributions  to  the  Montidy 
Review  till  1799;  and  during  this  period,  it  appears,  he  sii])- 
plied  it  with  no  fewer  than  tw’o  hundred  articles.  In  what 
way,  and  for  what  reasons  his  connexion  with  this  work  was 
first  broken  off,  Inis  been  alreadv  stated.  It  was  renewed, 
however,  in  1810,  and  eontinued  till  1824;  during  which 
period,  his  contributions  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
articles. 
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llis  connexion  with  the  Monthly  ^Magazine,  cominenccMl  in 
1790,  and  continned  till  1824;  and  his  contributions  during 
that  period  amounted  to  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
four.  To  the  Critical  Review,  he  also  furnished  in  1803,  180 1, 
and  1809,  sixty-four  articles;  and  to  the  Annual  Review,  be¬ 
tween  1803  and  1807,  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  articles; 
besides  a  fe>v  to  the  Athenyenm.  In  the  Annual  Review  ap¬ 
peared  those  highly  objectionable  articles  on  Panins,  which 
have  been  already  referred  to,  and  which  involved  him  in  con¬ 
troversy  with  Dr.  Relsham.  The  foreign  dej)artment  in  all 
these  journals,  and  especially  the  Monthly  Review,  was  largely 
indebted  to  ^Ir.  Taylor^s  pen.  In  1791,  he  published  some  slight 
poetical  pieces ;  amongst  the  rest,  one  of  (ileim’s  '  M  ar  Songs;* 
and  in  the  following  yejir,  four  of  M  ieland’s  ^  I)ialogues.* 

In  the  ^Monthly  Magazine  appeared  his  well-known  ver¬ 
sion  in  Hexameters  of  ^  Ossian*s  Address  to  the  .Sun.*  It 
was  the  first  modern  attempt  to  naturalize  that  metre 
amongst  us,  and  led  to  much  discussion  between  Southev  and 
himself  in  their  correspondence.  In  one  place,  Sontluy  amu¬ 
singly  says,  ^  as  for  hexameters,  to  send  scattered  parti(‘s  of 
tweutv,  or  tiftv,  or  a  hundred  is  useless;  they  will  be  cut  off; 
but  if  we  could  march  an  army  of  five  or  six  thousand  into  the 

ft' 

country,  ably  drawn  up,  they  would  maintain  their  ground 
against  all  opposition.*  Nevertheless,  it  fared  iis  ill  with  his 
‘  Vision  of  Judgment,*  as  with  the  grand  army  on  its  march 
from  ^loscow ;  whether,  because  not  ably  draw  n  up,  we  leave 
to  our  readers  to  determine.  The  English  may  now'  be  con- 
sidcrcd  hexameter-proof. 

In  1798,  commenced  Taylor’s  intimacy  with  Southey;  and  that 
long  correspondence  which  tills  so  large  a  |)ortion  of  these  two 
volumes.  The  last  letter  from  William  Tavlor,  is  dated  March 
12th,  1821,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  ])resentation  copy  of  the 
ubove-mentioued  work,  the  ^  Vision  of  Judgment.*  It  contains 
sentences,  which,  if  Southev*s  change  of  early  creed  were 
sincere,  must  have  been  harsh  enough;  and  if  not  sincere,  we 
know  not  any  terms  strong  enough  to  exj)resshis  worthlessness. 
The  latter  hypothesis  we  do  not  of  course  admit ;  yet,  supposing 
him  perfectly  sincere,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  he  shoidd 
have  left  his  old  friend  and  correspondent  so  du))ious  of  his 
real  feelings,  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  such  observations 
as  the  following;  which  in  truth  pass  the  bounds  of  lawful  and 
innocent  banter : — 

‘  My  Dear  Friend, — It  is  not  permitted  to  receive  a  presentation-C{)py 
of  your  *  Vision  of  JudgineiU,’  witliout  thanking  you  at  least  for  the 
polite  manner  in  which  you  have  mentioned  me  at  the  end  of  the  1  rc- 
fice.  I  enjoyed  the  book  exceedingly,  arid  have  been  re.'iding  it  with 
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peals  of  laup^hter.  The  idea  is  ingenious  and  happy,  in  writing  the  apo¬ 
theosis  of  a  king,  to  convert  his  Red  Book  into  the  book  of  life ;  and 
though  there  may  be  in  this  a  little  lurking  profaneness,  neither  you  nor 
/  are  likely  to  be  shocked  at  that.  Perhaps  the  irony  is:  too  covert ; 
but  probably  you  mean  the  Tories  should  be  taken  in.* 


One  could  hardly  have  wondered,  had  this  letter  been,  not  only 
the  hist  of  the  series  preserved,  but  the  last.  Indeed,  eonsiderinj; 
that  Mr.  Taylor  lived  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of  this,  it  is  not 
a  little  singidar  that  no  further  portions  of  the  eorrespondenoc 
with  Southey  are  to  be  found.  Probably,  the  growing  divergence 
of  their  principles,  and  the  laureate’s  incessant  engagements 
restricted  them  to  a  very  occasional  interchange  of  letters,  and 
thus  the  eorrespondcnce  virtualh'  dropped  long  before  the  death 
of  Mr.  Taylor.  He  visited  Keswick,  however,  so  late  as  182G, 
and  we  find  ^Ir.  Southey  at  Norwich  still  later.  On  the  latter 
occasion,  (the  last  on  which  they  ever  met,)  we  are  told  that 
‘  Jifter  dinner  the  host  made  many  attempts  to  engage*  his  guest 
in  some  theological  argument,  which  the  latter  parried  for  some 
time  very  good-humouredly,  and  at  last  put  an  end  to  them  by 
exclaiming,  '  Taylor,  come  and  sec  me  at  Keswick.  We  will 
ascend  Skiddaiv,  where  1  shall  have  von  nearer  heaven,  and  \\c 
will  there  discuss  such  (piestions  as  these.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  317. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Taylor  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  with  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  Lafavette.  He  thence  wrote  several  interesting 
letters  to  Mr.  Martin,  of  Liverpool,  which  are  published  in  the 
work  before  us. 


At  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  projected  a  weekly  newspaper 
at  Norwich,  called  the  ‘  Iris,’  for  w  hicli  he  drciv  up  a  prospectus 
ipiite  in  his  peculiar  style,  and  of  which  for  a  considerable  time, 
he  continued  to  be  the  principal  editor.  Many  specimens  ot 
his  articles  in  this  journal,  as  well  as  from  those  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  reviews,  are  given  in  these  volumes.  In  1810he])ub- 


lishcd  his  last  considerable  work,  consisting  of  translations  Irom 
Oerman  and  French  w  riters,  and  entitled  ‘  Tales  of  Yore,’  in 
three  volumes.  In  the  course  of  1811  his  family  experienced 
those  reverses  of  fortune,  w  hich  deprived  them  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  property,  compelled  them  to  exchange  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  Surrey-street  for  a  humbler  abode,  and  to  adopt  a  very 
different  style  of  living.  Mr.  William  Taylor  meditated  various 
schemes  of  achieving  an  independent  subsistence,  and  w  as  urged 
to  apply  himself  vigorously  to  some  moguam  opus.  But  the 
habits  of  his  life  seem  to  have  been  fixed,  and  were  not  to  be 


overcome.  Though  he  continued  to  derive  some  support  from 
literature,  it  was  still  exclusively  from  his  contributions  tothepe- 
rioilicals.  He  also,  at  Southey’s  suggestion,  made  an  attempt  to 
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j^ain  the  post  of  a  librarian  at  the  British  Museum,  as  successor 
to  Mr.  Douce,  but  was  uusucccssful. 

The  calamities  of  his  family  called  forth  from  a  young  friend 
named  Elton  llamond,  a  generous  and  noble  proffer,  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  recorded.  He  offered  to  make  over  one  hundred 
a  year  out  of  an  income  confessedly  not  larjjc  euouirh  to  allow 
him  to  marry  upon,  to  the  sup})ort  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  that  she  might 
not  feel  in  her  old  age  the  privations  of  poverty.  The  offer  was 
delicately  declined,  but  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  these  volumes. 

Mrs.  Taylor  did  not  long  survive  the  change  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  those  who  were  so  dear  to  her.  She  died  in  1S1.2  ; 
Mr.  Taylor,  sen.,  lingered  to  the  ycjir  1819. 

Nothing  of  any  consequence  reniaius  to  be  told  of  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  William  Taylor’s  life.  The  little  that  is  worthy 
of  mention,  has  been  already  anticipated,  llis  last  days  seem 
to  have  ))een  melaneholv  ones — sadly  contrasted  with  the  bright 
])romiscs  of  his  youth.  For  a  considerable  period  before  his 
deatli,  there  was  a  v  isible  decline  of  his  ])owers ;  so  early  indeed 
as  1830;  and  in  1833  he  was  visited  with  something  very  like 
paralysis.  He  lingered  on  till  March,  1830. 

\\  e  have  read  Mr.  Uobberds’s  rmnarks  on  his  death  with  sin¬ 
cere  pain.  While  we  should  tremble  at  the  thought  of  anti¬ 
cipating,  in  reference  to  any  individual  of  our  race,  the  sentence 
of  Him  ^  who  as  judge  of  the  whole  earth  must  do  right,’  we 
should  be  equally  afraid  of  leaving  on  the  minds  of  the  thought¬ 
less  and  the  young  the  impression  that  it  really  did  not  much 
matter  what  they  believed  or  what  they  disbelieved — whether 
they  were  C’hristians,  or  pantheists,  or  atheists,  so  long  as  they 
discharged  with  tolerable  decorum  the  social  duties  of  life,  and 
exercised  towards  others  the  same  ‘  liberality’  whicli  they  claimed 
for  themselves.  We  thought  that  this  old  lieatheuism  had  pretty 
nearly  worn  itself  out,  and  that  the  connection  between  religious 
opinions  and  the  highest  forms  of  devotion  and  goodness,  was 
generally  admitted.  Vet  what  other  lessons  than  those  above- 
nieutioiK'd  the  young  and  the  thoughtless  can  learn  from  Mr. 
Robberds’s  apofogics  for  ^Ir.  Taylor’s  aberrations,  and  his  reflec¬ 
tions  thereon,  we  know’  not. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  was  charged  w  ith 
habits  of  intemperance.  ^Nlr.  Uobberds  says  that  the  charge  has 
been  grossly  exaggerated ;  we  are  not  concerned  to  deny  it, 
thougli  we  must  say  his  apology  says  morci  for  Mr.  Taylor  than 
from  some  expr(*ssions  in  his  letters  we  should  judge  that  Mr. 
Taylor  was  disposed  to  say  for  himself. 

The  habits  of  Mr.  'raylor  during  the  years  in  which  he  was 
so  idly  busy  were  peculiar.  His  biograjiher  tells  us  that 
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‘  He  rose  early,  and  his  studies  usually  engaged  his  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  till  noon,  when  it  was  his  almost  daily  practice  at  all  seasons  to  bathe 
in  the  river,  at  a  subscription  bath-house,  constructed  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream  near  its  entrance  into  the  city.  After  this,  he  invariably  ex- 
ercised  himself  by  w’alking,  for  which  purpose  he  always  selected  a  road 
on  tlie  w^estem  side  of  Norwich,  leading  to  the  bridge  over  the  ^Vensum, 
at  Hillesdon.  ...  On  this  road  he  was  seen  almost  every  dav  for 
many  years,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three.  ...  He  was 
once  asked  why  he  always  made  choice  of  so  secluded  and  solitarv  a 
walk.  The  quaint  reason  which  he  assigned  for  his  preference  was,  that 
on  this  road  no  fit  of  indolence  could  at  any  time  shorten  his  allotted  term 
of  exercise,  as  there  wete  no  means  of  crossing  the  river  at  anv  nearer 
point,  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  go  round  by  the  bridge,  which 
was  about  three  miles  distant  from  his  residence.  .  .  He  always  re¬ 

turned  from  these  rambles  punctually  at  three  o’clock,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  the  day  to  the  pleasures  of  society.’ 

But  we  must  now'  hasten  to  present  our  readers  with  some 
few'  paragraphs  from  the  highly  curious  correspoiidenee  hetw  ecu 
Mr.  Southey  and  William  Tavlor.  As  already  said,  it  is  ex- 
tremely Valuable  in  relation  to  the  literary  history  of  the  period, 
lifting  the  veil  from  much  of  the  private  and  professional  life 
of  many  of  the  ])rincipal  w  riters  of  the  present  age.  The  letters 
are  perfectly  unreserved ;  so  much  so,  that  when  Mr.  Southey 
gave  his  consent  to  their  publication,  we  question  whether  he 
had  not  forgotten  not  a  few  of  the  passages  they  contain,  or 
whether,  if  he  were  now'  alive,  he  would  altogether  approve  of 
so  frank  a  disclosure.  Very  much,  it  is  true,  that  passes  between 
the  two  corri'spondents  is  so  much  of  the  nature  of  minute  cri¬ 
ticism  on  each  other’s  performances  as  to  be  interesting  only  to 
literaiw'  students:  hut  much  is  also  universally  interesting.  Mr. 
Southey’s  letters  every  where  display  his  activity  of  mind,  his 
recondite  and  multifarious  learning,  his  indefatigable  energy, 
and  often  his  good  nature  and  kindness  of  heart ;  hut  as  plainly 
also  his  variable  judgment,  his  strong  prejudices,  his  over¬ 
weening  vanity,  and  a  rankling  resentment  against  hostile 
reviewers  tnily  surprising.  No  sooner  does  he  mention  the 
Kdinhurgh  and  ^Ir.  Jelfrey,  than  he  loses  all  common  sense  as 
w  ell  as  candour ;  nor  are  the  remarks  on  some  of  his  friends,  of 
a  very  complimentJU'v  nature.  But  we  must  proceed  with  our 
extracts.  The  following  is  the  account  Taylor  gives  of  one  of 
his  mad  critical  theories  : 

*  I  am  Icnniing  the  Hebrew’  alphabet.  My  chronological  system  about 
Cyrus  and  Darius  renders  it  desirable  to  translate  a  text  or  two  in  the 
Bible,  and  1  want  to  know’  if  it  can  plausibly  be  done.  Whether  I  shall 
have  the  perseverance  to  continue  my  left-handed  reading  of  the  caba¬ 
listic  squares,  until  1  understand  the  whole  book  of  Esther,  I  much  doubt. 
Meanwhile,  I  have  attained  the  inferences  that  the  feast  of  Purim  is  the 
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Mapiiphonia  of  Darius ;  the  xxxi.  Ezekiel,  an  elepry  on  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  killed  by  the  Massagetae,  and  the  xiv.  Isaiah,  an  elejjy  on  the 
death  of  Canibyses,  both  by  the  same  author,  whom,  on  the  ground  of 
internal  evidence,  I  am  venturing  to  separate  from  among  the  different 
prophets,  and  to  call  Daniel,  and  who  is,  1  think,  the  finest  ode  writer 
in  the  world.  My  Daniel,  is  to  claim  of  Ezekiel  xxv.  to  xxxii.  and  xxxv. 
to  xxxix  ;  of  Jeremiah  xlvi.  to  li ;  and  of  Isaiah  xiii.  to  xxiii.  and  xi.  to 
xiii.,  but  of  this  last  allotment  1  am  doubtful.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  ‘287,  8. 

Ill  another  letter  he  writes — 

‘  I  am  busied  now  in  theology,  and  have  actually  drawn  up  for  the 
Monthly  Magazine  a  paper,  ‘  Who  wrote  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ?’ 
which  has  for  its  object  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  wrote  it ;  partly  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  passages  descriptive  of  him,  partly  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  the  extreme  veneration  in  which  the  book  was  held 
by  all  the  apostolic  characters,  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  aloof  from 
the  question  of  miracles.’ 

The  following  is  certainly  rather  free  : 

*  Saint  Anthony  and  the  Devil  [one  of  Southey’s  pieces]  is  a  lively 
dialogue,  more  lively  than  most  of  the  eclogues  :  to  the  morality  of  it  1 
do  not  subscribe  ;  the  Jaels,  the  Ehuds,  and  the  Judiths  are  praised  in 
bad  books  by  persons  of  a  yet  unevolvcd  and  inexperienced  moral  taste. 
Elisha  again  is  an  equivocid  archetype,  and  ap|)ears  to  have  enthroned 
and  supported  a  very  Robespierre  in  Jehu.  ‘2  Kings  x.  7. — Vol.  i.  p.  ‘2()I). 

The  editor  has  indicated  that  he  has  suppressed  a  passage,  by 
the  asterisks  that  follow.  It  must  have  been,  we  imagine,  some 
singularly  ^  bold  and  daring  flight'  which  prompted  so  much  cau¬ 
tion  in  our  very  liberal  editor. 

Mr.  Taylor  gives  this  account,  amusing,  but  certainly  rather 
partial,  of  his  own  style. 

‘  Were  I  reviewing  my  own  reviewals,  I  should  say  :  Jliis  man’s  style 
has  an  ambitious  singularity,  which,  like  chewing  ginseng,  displeases  at 
first,  and  attaches  at  last.  In  his  pursuit  of  the  curiona  felicitas,  he  often 
sacrifices  felicity  to  curiosity  of  expression :  with  much  philological 
knowledge,  and  much  familiarity  among  the  European  classics  ot  all 
sorts ;  his  innovations  are  mostly  defensible,  and  his  allusions,  mostly 
pertinent,  yet  they  have  both  an  unusuality  which  startles,  and  which, 
if  ultimately  approved,  provokes  at  least  an  anterior  discussion  that  is 
unpleasant.  His  highest  merit  is  the  appropriate  application  of  his  in¬ 
formation  ;  in  his  account  of  Rivarol,  you  discover  only  his  philological; 
in  his  account  of  Eichhorn  only  his  theological ;  in  his  account  of  Ciillier 
only  his  artistical ;  and  of  Wieland  only  his  belles-lettristical  pedantry, 
&c.’ — V'ol.  i.  p.  ‘259. 

The  follow^ing,  from  letters  of  Southey,  afford  interesting  in¬ 
timations  of  the  then  dawning  fume  of  Sir  11.  Davy,  and  a  droll 
description  of  the  effect  of  the  newly  discovered  ‘  laughing 
gas’  on  the  nerves  of  the  future  laureate. 

\  OL.  XV.  z  >5 
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*  We  have  a  ven^  extraordinary  young  man  lately  settled  here,  (Bris¬ 
tol,)  who  is  to  manage  the  Pneumatic  Institution.  Beddoes  mentioned 
him  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  ;  he  is  not  yet  twenty-one,  nor  has  he 
applied  to  chemistry  more  than  eighteen  months,  but  he  has  advanced 
with  such  seven-league  strides,  as  to  overtake  every  body  ;  his  name  is 
Davy.  I  have  been  labouring  at  his  essays  on  light,  &c. ;  hut  he  is 
going  to  show  me  his  poems,  of  which  1  hear  much  from  tolerable 
judges,  and  which  I  shall  better  understand.  Whatever  his  verses  may 
be,  he  is  a  great  acquisition  to  this  neighbourhood ;  and  if  his  future 
progress  be  at  all  answerable  to  the  success  with  which  he  has  set  out, 
he  must  rank  with  the  first  names  of  the  century.* — Vol.  i.  p.  ‘255.  .  . 

.  .  You  have  probably  heard  from  Burnett  an  account  of  his  most  won¬ 
derful  discover^",  the  wonder-w’orking  gaseous  oxyd  of  azote — for  it  is 
not  yet  christened,  and  the  old  name  must  be  used.  I  am  affected  by  a 
smaller  quantity  than  any  person  who  has  yet  taken  it.  It  produces 
first  in  me  an  involuntary'  and  idiotic  laughter,  highly  pleasurable  and 
ridiculous ;  immediately  a  warmth  and  a  fulness  flow'  from  my  head 
through  every  limb,  and  my  finger  and  toe-tij)s  tingle,  and  my  teeth 
seem  to  vibrate  with  delight.  The  last  symptom  is  a  feeling  of  strength, 
and  an  impulse  to  exert  every  muscle.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
it  left  me  with  increased  hilaiity,  and  with  my  hearing,  taste,  and  smell 
certainly  more  acute.  I  conceive  this  gas  to  be  the  atmosphere  of  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  Paradise.* — p.  *293. 


There  are  some  slirew'd  critical  observations  dropped  here  and 
there.  Of  translations,  Southey  says,  ‘  1  hate  to  recognize  an 
old  acquaintance  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes  that  don’t  fit  him,  and 
this  is  the  case  with  most  translations.’  Speaking  of  rules  ol 
criticism,  Taylor  says :  *  There  is  no  inferring  a  rule  of  art  from 
a  single  phenomenon.  AVe  judges  have  scarcely  laid  down  a 
general  principle,  when  you  geniusscs  amuse  yourselves  in  vio¬ 
lating  it  with  effect,  on  purpose  to  show'  that  the  laws  of  taste 
also  [such  as  are  inferred  from  a  single  ])hcnomcnon  w  e  presume] 
are  only  like  spider’s  w  ebs,  and  fetter  the  insects  of  the  region.’ 

Though  Southey,  like  most  great  w  riters,  served  a  long  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  the  periodicals,  his  contributions,  like  theirs, 
were  often  very  hasty — a  circumstance  which  ought  to  make  the 
editors  of  the  remains  of  great  authors  extremely  jealous  of  w  hat 
they  admit  into  their  selections.  Speaking  of  his  articles  in  the 
Critical  Review,  he  savs,  'Thev  treat  me  in  the  Critical  in  the 
manner  you  complain  of,  but  my  reviews  are  written  with  so 
little  expense  of  time  and  thought  that  I  am  indift’erent.  AMu) 
corrects  me,  and  tames  me,  and  qualifies  me  into  insipidity,  I  know 
not.  1  give  praise  to  a  good  book  w  ith  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
author  w  ill  receive  it ;  to  a  moderate  one  I  am  merciful,  and 
that  must  be  very'  bad  indeed  that  provokes  severity.’ — A  ol.  i. 

p.  266. 

L  Taylor  was  fully  sensible  of  his  friend’s  principal  poetical 
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sins  of  '  expatiatioii  ’  and  over-miimteness  of  description,  and 
repeatedly  refers  to  it.  In  one  place  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
proposed  anthology, '  let  pieces  of  uncertain  Value  be  aftenvards 
concentrated,  rendered  stimulant  by  withdrawing  the  water  of 
deliquescence,  be  alchoholized,’  (all  this  is  in  the  true  Taylorian 
style)  '  have  their  aroma  distilled  into  a  quintessential  drop  of 
otr.  If  there  be  a  poetical  sin  in  which  you  are  apt  to  indulge, 
it  is  expatiation,  an  Odyssey  garrulity,  as  if  you  were  ambitious 
of  exhausting  a  topic,  instead  of  selecting  its  more  impressive 
outlines  only.  In  a  metrical  romance,  tliis  is  probably  no  evil. 

Some  feeble  intervals  increase  the  ettect  of  the  interstitial  splen¬ 
dour  ;  but  in  the  poemets  of  an  anthology,  there  is  no  space 
for  oscillation,  no  leisure  to  flag.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  29(). 

In  another  place  he  tells  him  to  ^  squeeze  out  more  of  his 
whey.’  Criticising  a  passage  in  Southey’s  ^  Abel  Shuflle- 
bothani,’  he  oddly  says,  ‘  accurst,  curst,  accursed,  cursed  occur 
cursedly  currently,  as  a  cursory  pcimsal  w  ill  convince  yon.’ 

Sonthey  is  not  less  free  on  his  side.  Again  and  again  does  he 
assail  Taylor’s  style,  and  at  last,  gave  up  in  despair.  In  one 
letter  he  remarks  : — 

‘  And  now  I  will  say,  what  for  a  long  while  I  have  thought ;  that  you 
have  ruined  your  style  by  Germanisms,  Latinisms  and  Greekisms,  that 
you  are  sick  of  a  surfeit  of  knowledge,  that  your  learning  breaks  out 

like  scabs  and  blotches  upon  a  beautiful  face . Crowd  your 

ideas  as  you  will,  your  images  can  never  he  too  many ;  give  them 
the  stamp  and  autograph  of  William  Taylor,  but  let  us  have  them 
in  English,  plain,  perspicuous  English  ;  such  as  mere  English  readers 
can  understand.  Ours  is  a  noble  language,  a  beautiful  language.  1 
can  tolerate  a  Germanism  for  family  sake ;  but  he  who  uses  a  l,atin 
or  a  French  phrase,  where  a  pure  old  English  w’ord  does  as  well,  ought 
to  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  high-treason  against  his  mother 
tongue.* 

The  following  arc  most  amusing  revelations  of  his  own 
clniracter,  and  some  of  them  probably  as  unresened  as  w  ere 
ever  made  by  one  man  to  another,  however  close  their  friend¬ 
ship.  Speaking  of  his  '  Thalaba,’  he  says, 

‘  The  justice  of  your  praise  1  of  course  believe,  however  ill-qualified 
to  judge.  Your  censure,  there  is  a  fault  of  story,  a  want  of  sufficient 
concatenation  of  events,  is  perhaps  inevitable  from  the  subject.  \  et,  I 
have  found  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  readers,  who  have  followed  the 
story  breathlessly  ....  Tliere  are  parts  of  the  poetry  which  I  cannot 
hope  to  surpass.  Yet,  I  look  with  more  pride  to  the  truth  and  the  soul 
that  animates  ‘Joan  of  Arc.*  There  is  the  individual  Robert  Southey 
there,  and  only  his  imagination  in  the  enchanted  fabric.  lor  this  also, 

1  build  the  hope,  the  confidence  of  my  own  immortafity  upon  Madoc, 
because  in  a  storv  as  div-ersified  as  that  of  *  Thalaba,  human  characters 
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are  well  developed,  human  incidents  well  arranged;  because,  it  will  be 
as  new  in  the  epic  as  this  is  in  the  romance,  and  assert  a  bolder  claim 
to  originality  than  has  been  asserted  since  the  voice  of  Homer  awoke  its 
thousand  echoes.* — Vol.  i.  p.  371. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  the  consciousness  of  a  garrulous  tendency  in  \sTiting 
that  impels  me  with  such  decided  and  almost  exclusive  choice  to  narra¬ 
tive  poetry  ....  Sometimes,  too,  it  is  serviceable  wherever  there  are 
passages  of  prominent  merit.  There  should  be  a  plain  around  the 
pyramids.  As  a  poet,  I  consider  myself  as  out  of  my  apprenticeship, 
and  having  learnt  the  command  of  my  tools.  If  I  live,  1  may,  and  be¬ 
lieve  I  shidl  make  a  good  workman ;  but  at  present  I  am  only  a  pro¬ 
mising  one.  It  is  an  unfavourable  circumstance  that  my  writings  are 
only  subjected  to  the  criticisms  of  those  persons  whose  tastes  are  in  a 
great  measure  formed  upon  mine,  and  who  are  prepared  to  admire  what¬ 
ever  I  may  write.* — ib.  i.  p.  304. 

*  I  am  historifying  totis  viribus  ....  Me  judice,  I  am  a  good  j)oet, 
but  a  better  historian  ;  because,  though  I  read  other  poets,  and  am 
humbled ;  I  read  other  historians  with  a  very  different  feeling.  Tliey 
who  have  talents,  want  industry  or  virtue  ;  they  who  have  industry,  want 
talents.  One  w’rites  like  a  French  sensualist,  another  like  a  Scotch 
scoundrel,  calculating  how  to  make  the  most  per  sheet  with  the  least 
expense  of  labour  ;  one  like  a  slave,  another  like  a  fool.  Now,  I  know 
myself  to  be  free  from  these  staminal  defects,  and  feel  that  where  the 
subject  deserves  it,  I  write  w’ith  a  poet’s  feeling,  without  the  slightest 
affectation  of  style  or  ornament,  going  always  straight-forward  to  the 
meaning  by  the  shortest  road.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

Though  we  should  have  preferred  to  see  this  laudation  from 
any  body  rather  than  Mr.  Southey,  we  must  say  it  hardly 
transcends  the  real  merits  of  Mr.  Southey's  admirable  prose. 
Further  on  he  says — 

*  In  classing  *  Madoc  in  Wales,’ with  the  historical  plays  of  Shaks- 
peare,  you  bestow  the  highest  praise  and  w  hat  I  feel  to  be  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  (!)  It  has  the  historical  verisimilitude  and  the  dramatic  truth. 
The  other  part,  w’hich  is  s^ti  generis^  you  over  and  underrate.  It  is  be¬ 
low  Milton  and  Homer,  infinitely  below’  both,  for  both  are  unapproach¬ 
ably  above  my  strength  of  w  ing ;  it  is  below  Tasso  in  splendour  and  in 
structure  of  fable,  above  him  in  originality,  and  equal  in  feeling  even  to 
S|>enser. — V"ol.  ii.  p.  83. 

*  \  ou  and  1  continue  to  be  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  Annual  Re¬ 
view,  and  a  pretty  rabble  they  are  who  come  in  our  train.  Take  away 
our  articles,  and  the  scientific  ones,  (which  upon  the  maxim  of  otnne  ig- 
natunit  &c.,  I  suppose  to  be  good,)  and  nothing  remains  but  dulness  and 
meanness, — praise,  which  is  water-gruel,  and  censure,  which  is  sour  small 
beer.  Wordsworth,  who  admires  and  reverences  the  intellectual  power 
and  the  knowledge  w’hich  you  ever^’wherc  and  always  display,  and  who 
wishes  to  see  you  here  as  much  as  I  do,  frets  over  your  barbarisms  of 
language,  which  I  labour  to  excuse,  l)ccau8e  there  is  no  cure  for  them. 
— ib.  p.  89. 
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The  following  are  amongst  many  curious  references  which 
Mr.  Southey  mjikes  to  some  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries. 
The  estimate  he  forms  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character¬ 
istics  of  Lord  Jeffrey  is  even  insanely  absurd.  It  is  astonishing 
that  any  man  could  have  his  judgment  so  warped  by  injured 
vanity.  He  thus  writes  in  a  letter,  dated  Oct.  22,  1805  : — 

*  I  have  been  at  Edinburgh,  and  there  seen  Jeffrey.  When  he  was 
invited  to  meet  me,  he  very  properly  sent  me  the  sheets,  that  I  might  see 
him  or  not,  according  to  Aiy  own  feelings :  this  was  what  he  could  not 
well  avoid,  but  it  was  not  the  less  gentleman-like.  I  met  him  in  good 
humour,  being  by  God’s  blessing  of  a  happy  temper :  having  seen  him, 
it  were  impossible  to  he  angry  with  anything  so  diminutive.  We  talked 
about  the  question  of  taste,  on  which  we  are  at  issue.  He  is  a  mere 
child  upon  that  subject :  I  never  met  with  a  man  whom  it  was  so  easy 
to  checkmate.’ — ih.  p.  102. 

‘  Your  admiration  of  Jeflrey  is  to  me  quite  surprising.  Cohhett  may 
be  an  honest  writer  by  possibility,  because  he  has  gone  regularly  on  from 
the  extreme  point  of  anti-jacobinism  to  the  other  end  of  the  political 
scale ;’  [as  Southey  himself  had  moved  through  a  similar  cycle,  only  in 
a  different  direction,]  *  but  Jeffrey  has  gone  backwards  and  forwards.’ — 
ib.  p.  264. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and  even 
stronger,  but  we  will  not  quote  it.  It  is  but  fair  to  William 
Tjiylor  to  say  that  he  shows  more  magnanimity.  When  Southey 
breaks  out  into  a  passion  about  the  review  of  Tiiylor’s  *  Nathan,’ 
(though  it  is  easy  to  sec  tlnat  while  writing  ^Nathan,’  he 
was  thinking  of  'Thalaba’).  Taylor  coolly  replies,  no  doubt 
to  Southey’s  no  little  mortification,  'I  agree  with  Jeffrey  in 
most  things  about  Nathan,  and  am  well  satisfied  with  his  re- 
viewal.’ 

Of  his  illustrious  friends  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge, 
the  following,  amongst  other  notices,  occur.  Some  of  these  will 
excite  more  surprise  than  pleasure  amongst  the  admirers  of 
those  writers : — 

*  I  passed  three  days  with  Walter  Scott ;  an  amusing  and  highly-es- 
timable  man.  You  see  the  whole  extent  of  his  powers  in  the  *  Min¬ 
strel’s  Lay,’  of  which  your  opinion  seems  to  accord  with  mine, — a  very 
amusing  poem  ;  it  excites  a  novel-like  interest,  but  you  discover  nothing 
on  after-perusal.  Scott  bears  a  great  part  [a  total  mistake]  in  the 
‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  but  does  not  review  well.  He  is  editing  Dryden,— 
very  carelessly. — ib.  p.  104. 

*  *  Have  you  seen  a  volume  of  Lyrical  Ballads,*  &c.  ?  They  are  by 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  but  their  names  are  not  affixed.  Coleridge’s 
ballad  of  ‘  The  Ancient  Mariner’  is,  I  think,  the  clumsiest  attempt  at 
German  sublimity  I  ever  saw.  Many  of  the  others  are  very  fine ;  and 
some  I  shall  re-read,  upon  the  same  principle  that  led  me  through 
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Trissino,  whenever  I  am  afraid  of  writing  like  a  child  or  an  old  woman. 
— Vol,  i.  p.  223. 

‘  Had  Middleton  been  now  at  Norwich,  it  is  possible  that  you  might 
have  seen  Coleridge  there,  for  M.  called  upon  him  in  London.  It  has 
been  his  humour  for  [some]  time  past  to  think,  or  rather  to  call,  the 
Trinity  a  philosophical  and  most  important  truth,  and  he  is  verj’  much 
delighted  with  Middleton’s  w^ork  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Sayers  would 
not  find  him  now  the  warm  Hartleyan  that  he  has  been ;  Hartley  was 
ousted  by  Berkeley,  Berkeley  by  Spinoza,  and  Spinoza  by  Plato:  when 
Hart,  saw  him,  Jacob  Behmen  had  some  chance  of  coming  in.  The  truth  is 
that  he  plays  with  systems,  and  any  nonsense  will  serv’e  him  for  a  text 
from  which  he  can  deduce  something  new’  and  surprising. — Vol.ii.  p.  216. 

‘  Coleridge  has  sent  out  a  fourth  number  to-day  [of  the  ‘Friend’]. 

I  have  always  expected  every  number  to  be  the  last :  he  may,  howTver, 
possibly  go  on  in  this  intermitting  way  till  subscribers  enough  withdraw 
their  names,  (partly  in  anger  at  its  irregularity,  more  because  they  find 
it  heathen  Greek,)  to  give  him  an  ostensible  reason  for  stopping  short. 
Both  he  and  Wordsworth,  powerfully  as  they  can|  write,  and  profoundly 
as  they  usually  think,  have  been  betrayed  into  the  same  fault,  that  of 
making  things,  easy  of  comprehension  in  themselves,  difficult  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  by  their  way  of  stating  them  ;  instead  of  going  to  the 
natural  spring  for  w’ater,  they  seem  to  like  the  labour  of  digging  wells. 
The  Tower  of  Babel  character  of  your  English  offends  them  grievously ; 
the  hardness  of  theirs  appears  to  me  a  less  excusable  fault. — ib. 
p.  285. 

‘  Poor  Wordsw’orth  is  almost  heart-broken  by  the  loss  of  his  brother 
in  the  Abergavenny, — his  best  and  favourite  brother.  I  have  been  twice 
over  w’ith  him,  and  never  witnessed  such  affliction  as  his  and  his  sister’s. 
Will  you  not  come  up  to  us  before  we  quit  the  country,  that  you  may 
see  him  }  if  for  no  other  motive ;  for  soberly  and  solemnly  I  do  believe 
that  of  all  the  present  generation  he  will  leave  behind  him  the  most 
durable  and  valuable  memorials ;  this  I  say  knowingly  of  what  he  has 
written,  hardly  expecting  credit  even  from  you. — ib.  p.  78. 

*  Tlie  metaphysical  work  talked  of  as  the  Orion  progeny  of  Wedge- 
wood,  Macintosh,  and  Coleridge  was  only  talked  of ;  nor  was  Coleridge 
to  have  done  anything  more  than  preface  tlie  work  with  a  sketch  of  the 
histor)’  of  metaphysics.  He  does  project  a  work  upon  that  subject,  ot 
which  the  first  part,  if  he  ever  have  health  and  stability  to  produce  any¬ 
thing,  will  be  the  death-blow  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Hume,  for  the  two 
latter  of  whom  in  particular,  he  feels  the  most  righteous  contempt.  1 
am  grieved  that  you  never  met  Coleridge ;  all  other  men  whom  1  have 
known  are  mere  children  to  him,  and  yet  all  is  palsied  by  a  total  w’ant 
of  moral  strength.  He  will  leave  nothing  behind  him  to  justify  the 
opinion  of  his  friends  to  the  world  ;  yet  many  of  his  scattered  poems 
are  such,  that  a  man  of  feeling  will  see  that  the  author  was  capable  of 
executing  the  greatest  works.* — Vol.  i.,  p.  435. 

Here  wc  must  close  our  extracts  from  this  interesting  corres¬ 
pondence,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  contribu¬ 
tions  to  literary  bistort'  submitted  to  the  public  for  some 
years  past. 


Art.  TIL  1.  Tlie  Works  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D,  &  LL.D.  Vol.  XXTI. 

— XXV.  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  Glasgow  ; 

Collins.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

2.  Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  New  Testament.  Hy 

Albert  Barnes,  Philadelphia.  Vol.  IV.  Romans.  London:  Blackie  & 

Son. 

Whoever  will  understand  the  Christian  religion  in  its  peculiar 
principles,  as  the  revealed  grace  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  in  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  man,  must  give  many  hours  of  repeated  study  to  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans  : — containing,  as  it  avowedly  docs,  a  broad 
view  of  the  great  facts  in  the  moral  history  of  man  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  evangelical  truth,  together  with  an  argumentative 
exhibition  and  vindication  of  that  truth,  it  guides  tlie  religious 
enquirer  to  the  intellectual  satisfaction  which  raises  him  above 
the  misery  of  doubt,  and  saves  him  from  the  llippaiit  spccuLa- 
tion  too  often  palmed  on  the  world  as  ])liilosophy,  as  well  Jis 
from  the  indolent  enthusiasm  too  often  mistaken  in  the  cliurch 
for  piety.  It  might  occur  to  every  reader  of  so  sacred  a  docu¬ 
ment,  that  special  prep:irations  and  helps  arc  needed  for  enter¬ 
ing  fully  into  its  meaning.  It  ought  not  to  require  suggesting 
that  a  composition  on  such  themes,  addressed  to  such  a  people  in 
tliat  ancient  and  unparalleled  crisis  in  the  history  of  religions, 
must  deserve  all  the  attention  which  the  highest  and  most  gifted 
minds  could  possibly  devote  to  it ;  and  tliat  all  tlie  lights  that 
can  be  shed  on  the  mental  character  of  the  writer,  on  the  contro¬ 
versies  handled  by  him,  on  the  princijilcs  of  his  reasoning,  on 
the  singularities  of  his  language,  on  the  structure  of  liis  argu¬ 
ment,  on  the  force  of  liis  allusions,  and  on  the  practical  bearing 
of  his  injunctions,  should  be  studiously  sought,  and  gratefully 
accepted. 

The  treatises  on  this  epistle  which  have  enriched  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  church  are  neither  few  nor  trilling ;  and  there  is 
great  variety  in  their  cliariicter,  and  in  their  specific  aims. 
Without  touching  either  bibliographical  details  or  critical  dis¬ 
quisitions,  we  may  do  some  service  to  our  readers  if  we  lay  be¬ 
fore  them  a  general  view  of  the  kind  of  work  which  has  been 
done  by  holy  men,  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  out  the  precious 
ore  from  this  mine  of  heavenly  truth.  We  are  far  from  being 
disposed  to  undervalue  the  contributions  towards  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  this  epistle,  (as  well  as  of  other  portions  of  the  New 
Testament)  which  have  been  made  by  such  scholars  as  De  Bruis, 
and  Venema,  by  Schott  gen,  in  his  Rabbinical  Collections,  by 
Eisner,  Kypke,  Bauer  and  Raphelius,  in  their  illustrative  cita- 
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tions  from  Tliucydidcs  and  other  Greek  el assieal  writers ;  neither 
could  we  refer  without  unfeigned  respect  to  the  memory  of  such 
accomplished  annotators  as  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Cameron,  and 
Capellua,  in  the  ponderous  compilation  of  the  Critici  Sacri. 

The  ancient  regular  commentators  are  much  more  copious, 
and  in  some  respects  of  much  higher  value  than,  we  suppose,  is 
generally  believed  by  our  countrymen.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
charm  witli  which  the  delightful  freshness  of  Chrysostom  in¬ 
vests  nearly  all  the  multiplied  themes  in  which  he  engaged,  his 
Homilies  on  the  Romans  will  always  attract  the  erudite  cliris- 
tian  by  the  depth  of  his  penetration,  by  his  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  apostle,  and  by  his  mastery  of  the  majestic  language 
common  to  them  both. 

Of  a  very  ditt*erent  intellectual  character,  and  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent  language,  from  Chrysostom  are  the  expositions  of  Au¬ 
gustine  on  a  few  verses  of  the  first  chapter,  and  on  certain  pro¬ 
positions  touching  some  hard  texts  in  the  epistle:  though 
tedious  and  w  andering,  and  many  a  time  irrelevant  enough, 
the  great  father  of  Latin  theology  shews  his  strong  grasp  of 
the  grand  doctrines  of  the  epistle.  The  clearness  of  Theodoret, 
the  judicious  and  valuable  excerpts  of  Qicumenius  and  Theo- 
phylact,  the  beautiful  remarks  of  Hugo  Sancto  Victore,  and 
the  acuteness  (though  w  ithout  good  principles  of  interpretation) 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  conduct  us  in  chronological  succession  to 
the  great  divines  of  the  reformation.  A  ‘  golden  preface^  to 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  Luther,  is  appended  to  the  ad¬ 
mirable  introduction  of  Rambach.  Of  Calvin's  commentary  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  his 
classic  style,  or  sounded  the  depths  of  his  Christian  views,  that 
it  illustrates  all  his  excellences.  None  of  the  reformers,  no 
perhaps,  ever  was  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
this  epistle  than  ^lelancthon.  While  but  a  youth  he  tran¬ 
scribed  it  many  times,  as  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  tran¬ 
scribed  Thucydides.  He  was  wont  to  speak  of  it,  as  the  light  of 
the  prophetic  discourses;  he  repeatedly  delivered  lectures  on 
it  in  public ;  and  he  published  these  lectures  in  separate  forms, 
unfolding  with  great  power  the  vital  principle  of  evangelical 
faith  for  which  the  apostle  so  triumphantly  contends. 

The  expositions  of  this  epistle  in  our  language  and  in 
modern  times  bear  their  full  proportion,  both  in  number  and  in 
value,  to  those  which  have  gone  before. 

A  very  learned  and  skilful  commentarv"  on  this  epistle  was 
published  in  the  reign  of  James  T.,  by  Andrew  Willett,  the 
author  of  similar  commentaries  on  some  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  It  is  entitled  He.rapla,  containing,  (1).  The  text, 
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witli  divers  readings.  (2).  The  argument  and  method.  (3).  The 
questions  discussed.  >  (4).  Doctrines  noted.  (5).  Controversies 
handled.  (6).  Moral  uses  observed. 

There  is  a  remarkable  eommentary  on  this  epistle  published 
in  1627  by  Thomas  Wilson  minister  of  Cod’s  word  in  Canter¬ 
bury.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Timothy  and 
Silas,  and  with  the  striking  exeellences  of  the  puritan  divines 
combines  pith,  force,  and  sometimes  brilliancy  [of  expression, 
which  make  it  a  most  engaging  as  well  as  instructive  work. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  forgive  us  if  >ve  direct  their  attention 
to  the  able  analysis  of  the  epistle  found  in  Matthew  Henry’s 
preparations  for  his  commentary. — Of  Doddridge  and  Guyse,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we  think  they  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing  overlooked  in  these  days  of  German  importation. — Scott 
is  w  ell-know  n,  as  thoroughly  evangelical,  solid,  judicious,  and  in 
the  last  edition,  enriched  with  valuable  ])hilological  notes. 
— Dr.  Clarke’s  commentary  on  the  Romans  is  not  without  its 
critical  and  exegetical  w  orth ;  but  we  have  alw  ays  been  dis¬ 
satisfied  w  ith  it  for  its  adoption  to  so  great  an  extent  of  the 
principles  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  Key. — Of  ^DKnight  we  are  hold  to 
say,  that,  though  his  illustrations  are  sometimes  happy,  his 
philological  skill  is  not  very  eminent,  while  his  views^of  mueh 
that  is  essential  in  the  epistle  are  such  as  we  suspect  he  would 
have  entertained  if  he  had  never  read  it. 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  Fry,  published  in  1816,  are  perhaps  not 
so  w  ell  known  as  they  deserve  to  be. — On  some  of  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  passages  of  his  epistle  w  e  may  refer,  in  general  terms,  to  • 
separate  expositions  by  Frazer,  Ewing,  and  Wardlaw. 

The  principal  modern  commentaries  on  the  Romans  are  those 
of  Tholuck,  Stuart,  Haldane,  Hodges,  and  the  works  of  which 
the  titles  are  prefixed  to  this  article. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  Haldane,  and  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Chalmers,  were  very  briefly  noticed  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Eclectic, 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  Scottish  practice  of  pulpit 
exposition  was  more  popular  and  more  general  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  We  can  scarcely  help  thinking  it  would  be 
acceptable,  if  our  preachers  w  ere  trained  to  it  as  an  essential 
part  of  college  education,  and  if  the  same  learning,  genius,  and 
cultivated  manner  w  ere  devoted  to  this  exercise,  which  have  been 
so  successful  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons. 

The  supreme  authority  of  scripture  seems  to  require  that 
greater  prominence  should  be  given  to  pulpit  exposition  than  it 
usually  receives ;  and  w  e  know"  not  that  any  method  so  safe,  so 
sacred,  and  so  efficacious,  could  l)c  adopted,  for  preserving  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people  from  the  seductive  errors  that  arc  constantly  afloat: 
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ill  110  other  way,  can  men's  minds  be  so  thoroughly  and  con¬ 
sistently  filled  with  divine  truth,  with  the  whole  truth  as  God 
has  revealed  it  by  the  inspiration  of  his  servants. 

We  are  strongly  disposed  to  hope,  that  in  proportion  as  both 
our  preachers  and  their  congregations  become  better  educated, 
we  shall  witness  the  revival  of  this  practice,  and  with  it  a  deeper 
hold  of  Christianity  on  the  minds  of  men.  We  do  not  see  that 
such  a  system,  vigorously  and  wisely  carried  on,  needs  to  quench 
the  ardour,  or  to  quell  the  ingenuity  of  our  most  popular 
preachers ;  nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  if  it  did,  the  attractions 
and  the  power  of  the  ministry  would  be  impaired ;  but  in  our 
apprehension,  no  engagement  is  so  favourable  to  the  production 
of  those  lucid  statements,  calm  reasonings,  beautiful  illustrations, 
and  faithful  appeals,  combined  with  whatever  is  manly  and 
graceful  in  address,  by  which  our  greatest  preachers  have  been 
most  distinguished.  And  the  interspersion  of  the  expository 
method  with  set  discourses  on  the  great  themes  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  of  the  spiritual  life,  would  give  a  charm  to  the  minis- 
ti*ations  of  the  studious  pastor  which  must  increase  his  use¬ 
fulness. 

We  may  obsen^e  in  general  on  these  lectures,  completing  the 
uniform  edition  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  works,  that  thev  are  irradiated 
with  some  of  the  peculiar  splendour  of  the  doctor's  style,  that 
they  breathe  the  same  fcr\’id  tone  of  urgency  which  make  his 
sennons  so  attractive,  and  that  the  faults  which  readers  of  taste 
discern  in  nearly  all  his  publications  are  far  from  being  rare  in 
this. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  the  habits  of  Dr.  Chalmerses 
mind  are  scarcely  those  which  go  to  fit  a  man  for  great  excel¬ 
lence  in  this  department  of  theology.  There  is  not  sufficient  in¬ 
dication  of  the  preparedness  which  arises  from  experience  in 
philological  studies.  There  is  little  proof  of  the  j)atient  and 
often-repeated  aindysis  of  argument.  There  is  an  air  of  hurry, 
of  generality,  of  superficiality,  and  of  acquiescence  in  merely  sys¬ 
tematic  divinity,  which  lessens  the  value  of  the  exposition,  but 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  lost  during  the  deliver}^  in  the 
singular  energy  and  impressiveness  with  which  they  must  have 
been  uttered  in  the  pulpit.  There  is,  moreover,  not  much  light 
thrown  on  those  passages  of  the  epistle  w  hich  have  given  rise  to 
the  most  anxious  thoughts,  and  for  which  the  mighty  expounders 
of  former  days  have  girded  up  their  strength. — Still  w  e  are  glad 
to  have  the  meditations  of  such  a  man  on  this  grand  portion  of 
the  New  Testament.  There  is  great  power  in  laying  hold  of  the 
main  arguments,  unfolding  their  connexion,  and  deeply  imprint¬ 
ing  them  on  the  mind.  There  is  a  rich  vein  of  evangelical  sen¬ 
timent  ;  there  is  a  constant  aiming  at  the  effects  which  we  can- 
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uot  but  believe  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  inspired  apos¬ 
tle.  There  is  a  perpetual  and  serious  tone  of  rebuke,  for  both  the 
despisers  and  the  perverters  of  the  doctrines  of  this  epistle. 
There  are  many  gleams  of  that  flashing  and  overpowering  earnest¬ 
ness  of  which  the  doctor  is  so  illustrious  an  example.  And  there 
are  not  a  few  of  those  graphic  and  picturesque  descriptions,  and 
homely  illustrations,  which  are  so  richly  scattered  through  his 
other  works. 

The  introductory  lecture  unfolds  the  preacher’s  views  of  the 
progress  of  human  illumination  by  the  truths  of  heaven.  Avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  physical  adaptation  of  light  to  the  visual 
faculty,  and  the  necessity  of  both  to  the  actual  perception  of 
visible  objects,  he  urges,  with  much  warmth  and  clearness,  our 
need  of  inward  teaching  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  of  objec¬ 
tive  infonnation  by  the  scriptures.  Having  traced  the  progress 
of  both  these  departments  of  divine  illumination  from  the  days 
of  Adam  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  he  presses  on  his  hearers  the 
continued  oflicc  of  the  Spirit  as  the  guide  of  man  to  saving  truth, 
distinct  from  the  finished  revelations  of  the  sacred  volume. 

Expository  lectures  scarcely  admit  of  abridgment,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  do  them  justice  by  extracts.  But  the  o])eniug  of 
Lecture  II.  may  serve  to  show  the  expounder’s  view  both  of  the 
necessity  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  thinks  it  proper  to  conduct  it. 

*  People,  in  reading  the  Bible,  are  often  not  conscious  of  the  extreme 
listlessness  with  which  they  pass  along  the  familiar  and  oft-repeated 
words  of  scripture,  without  the  impression  of  their  meaning  being  at  all 
present  with  the  thoughts;  and  how,  during  the  mechanical  currency  of 
the  verses  through  their  lips,  the  thinking  power  is  often  asleep  for  whole 
passages  together.  And  you  will,  therefore,  allow  me,  at  least  at  the 
commencement  of  this  lectureship,  first  to  read  over  a  paragraph,  and 
then  to  fasten  the  import  of  certain  of  its  particular  phrases  upon  your 
attention,  even  though  these  phrases  may  heretofore  have  been  regarded 
as  so  intelligible,  that  you  never  thought  of  bestowing  an  effort  on  dwell¬ 
ing  one  moment  upon  their  signification  :  and  then  of  reading  the  passage 
over  again  in  such  extended  or  such  substituted  language,  as  may  give 
us  another  chance  of  the  sense  of  it,  at  least  being  rivetted  on  your  un¬ 
derstanding.  We  shiiU  generally  endeavour  to  press  home  upon  you,  in 
the  way  of  application,  some  leading  truth  or  argument  which  may  occur 
in  any  such  portion  of  the  epistle  *is  we  may  have  been  enabled  to  over¬ 
take.* — pp.  45,  46. 

As  an  example  of  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  defect  in 
theological  exposition,  we  have  to  regret  that  no  notice  is  taken, 
in  the  explanation  of  the  opening  verses  of  the  epistle,  of  the 
peculiar  significance  of  the  phrase  *  Son  of  God,’  and  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Saviour’s  resurrection  and  the  demonstration 
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of  this  claim  to  a  title,  for  the  assertion  of  which  he  was  put  to 
death.*  It  is  not,  of  course,  consistent  with  our  design  to  enter 
on  a  full  elucidation  of  this  important  passage ;  but  we  may 
suggest  to  our  readers  who  wish  to  pursue  it,  that  they  will  find 
much  assistance  in  the  noble  essay  on  Christ’s  account  of  his 
own  person,  by  Dr.  Whately.f 

The  following  is  the  most  favourable  specimen  we  can  select 
of  the  strictly  expository  matter  of  these  lectures.  It  occurs  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth. 

*  Tlie  word  translated  here  ‘  to  hold/  signifies  not  merely  to  hold,  but 
to  hold  fast.  Now  this  may  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  secure 
possession  that  which  you  wish  to  retain.  And  so  this  is  the  word  in 
that  place  where  they  who  receive  the  word  are  said  to  ‘  keep  it,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  with  patience  ;’J  and  where  the  Corinthians  are  praised 
by  Paul  because  they  observed  to  remember  him  in  all  things,  ‘  and  to 
keep  the  ordinances  which  he  had  delivered  them  /§  and  where  he  tells 
them  that  they  are  saved  ^  if  they  keep  in  memory  that  which  he  had 
preached  unto  them  /|1  and  where  he  bids  the  Thessalonians  ‘  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good  and  where  he  informs  the  Hebrews  that  Christ 
dwelleth  in  them,  if  they  ‘  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of 
the  hope  firm  unto  the  end  ;***  and  also  that  we  are  made  partakers  of 
Christ,  if  '  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  stedfast  unto  the 
end  ;tt  «nd  finally,  where  he  encourages  them  to  ‘  hold  fast  the  profession 
of  their  faith  without  wavering.  JJ 

‘  It  is  not  in  the  sense  of  the  word  in  any  of  these  ])assages  that  we 

are  to  understand  it  here.  Tliey  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness, 

do  not  hold  it  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  in  possession,  as  an  article  wdiich 

they  valued  ;  and,  therefore,  were  desirous  of  retaining  in  safe  and  che- 

risheil  custodv. 

¥ 

*  One  may  hold  fast  for  the  purpose  of  confining  or  keeping  dowm,  so 
as  to  impede  and  repress  that  which  is  thus  confined,  from  the  putting 

.  forth  of  its  energies.  And  accordingly  this  is  the  very  w’ord  which  Paul 
uses,  when  he  says  to  the  Thessalonians.  And  now  ye  know  what  trith- 
holdeth,  that  it  might  be  revealed  in  his  time.  For  the  mysterv’  of  in¬ 
iquity  doth  already  w’ork  :  only  he  who  now  letteth  w’ill  let,  until  he  he 
taken  out  of  the  w’8y.§§ 

*  He  alludes  to  something  that  so  confined  antichrist,  as  to  keep  him 
back,  so  that  he  came  not  out  into  full  and  immediate  manifestation.  It 
is  in  this  second  sense  that  men  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.  They 
have  the  truth — they  are  in  possession  of  it.  But  they  keep  it  down. 
Tliey  chain  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  prison-hold  of  their  owm  corruptions: 
they  throw  the  troublesome  adviser  into  a  dungeon,  just  like  a  man  who 
has  a  conscience  to  inform  him  of  what  is  right,  but  who  stifles  its  voice, 

*  See  Luke  xxii.  (59 — 71. 

t  The  kingdom  of  Christ  delineated  by  R.  Wliatelv,  D.  D.  London :  B. 
Feilowcs,  1S41. 

}  Luke  viii.  15.  §  1  Cor.  xi.  2.  ||  1  Cor.  xv.  2. 

^  1  Thess.  V.  21.  lleh.  hi.  (5.  ft  Heb.  hi.  14. 

XI  licb.  X.  2^1.  §4  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7. 
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and  brings  it  under  bondage  to  the  domineering  ascendency  of  passion 
and  selfishness,  and  all  the  lawless  appetites  of  his  nature.  Thus  it  is 
with  men  who  restrain  the  truth,  or  suppress  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.’ 
— Vol.  i.  pp.  69,  70, 

In  several  portions  of  these  lectures  we  are  made  to  feel  the 
high  advantage  derived  by  this  accomplisluKl  preacher  from  the 
philosophic  discipline  of  his  mind,  and  his  familiarity  with  man's 
moral  constitution.  Never  do  we  feel  this  more  strongly,  or 
with  greater  satisfaction,  than  in  his  illustrations  of  those  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  epistle  which  refer  to  the  degeneracy  and  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  heathen.  We  might  desiderate  the  calm  and  ele¬ 
gant  criticism  which  has  been  turned  to  such  good  account,  on 
the  same  subject,  by  Dr.  Wardlaw;  yet  there  is  a  breadth  of 
view,  and  a  fulness  of  illustration,  which  bespeak  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Chalmers. 

There  is  a  question  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  heathen,  which  has  forced  itself  on  many  minds 
in  attending  to  this  subject,  which  is  really  encompassed  with 
no  small  dithculty,  and  which  has  been  so  put  as  to  discourage 
to  a  far  greater  extent,  we  fear,  than  is  generally  known,  the 
great  enterprise  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  nations.  This 
question  has  been  touched  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  some  of  his 
former  publications;  but  it  will  interest  our  readers  to  see 
his  mode  of  handling  it,  as  he  evidently  does,  with  the  put¬ 
ting  forth  of  his  strength  for  the  undertaking,  in  the  eighth 
lecture  of  the  present  series.  To  ourselves,  we  must  sjiy,  the 
vjiluc  of  what  l)r.  Chalmers  has  said  lies  in  the  thoughts  he 
sxigyestSy  rather  than  in  the  fulness  of  his  own  solution.  A  very 
great  quantity  of  words  is  bestowed  on  the  simple  consideration, 
that  we  have  not  all  the  materials  of  the  question  before  us ;  ‘  we 
know  not  how  to  state,  with  the  precision  of  arithmetic,  what 
the  addition  is  which  knowledge  confers  upon  the  sufferings  of 
disobedience,  or  how  far  an  accepted  gospel  exalts  the  condition 
of  him,  who  was  before  a  stranger  to  it but  the  true  solution 
of  the  question,  according  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  is  found  in  the  fact, 
that  it  was  better  for  the  Jews,  on  the  whole,  that  they  had  the 
oracles  of  God,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  amount  of  guilt 
aggravated  by  that  possession,  which  was  handed  down  by  one 
generation  to  another.  Besides  this  consideration,  resting  on 
the  authority  of  the  apostle,  some  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact,  that 
to  increase  the  wretchedness  of  those  alrt?ady  miserable,  is  a 
different  thing  from  inflicting  misery  on  those  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  happy.  Further  light  is  thrown  on  this  question 
by  anticipating  the  period  when  ‘  all  our  present  proportions 
shall  at  length  be  reversed.' 

‘  Even  in  this  day  of  small  things,  the  direct  blessing  which  follows 
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in  the  train  of  a  circulated  Bible,  and  a  proclaimed  gospel,  overbalances 
the  incidental  evnl ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  latter  day  glory,  which 
it  ushers  in ;  when  we  think  of  that  secure  and  lasting  establishment 
which  in  all  likelihood  it  will  at  length  arive  at ;  when  we  compute  the 
generations  of  that  millenium  which  is  awaiting  a  people  and  a  culti¬ 
vated  world ;  when  w^e  try  to  fancy  the  magnificent  results,  which  a 
labouring  and  progressive  Christianity  will  then  land  in,  who  should 
shrink  from  the  work  of  hastening  it  forward,  because  of  a  spectre 
conjured  up  from  the  abyss  of  human  ignorance  ?  Even  did  the  evil 
now  predominate  over  the  good,  still  is  a  missionary  enterprise  like  a 
magnanimous  daring  for  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  achievement,  which 
wfill  at  length  reward  the  perseverance  of  its  devoted  labourers.  It  is  like 
a  triumph  for  the  whole  species,  purchased  at  the  expense,  not  of  those 
who  shared  in  the  toils  of  the  undertaking,  but  of  those  who  met  with 
their  unconcern  or  contempt,  the  benevolence  which  laboured  to  convert 
them. 

‘  There  are  collateral  evils  attendant  on  the  progress  of  Christianity. 
At  one  time,  it  brings  a  sword  instead  of  peace,  and  at  another,  it  stirs 
up  a  variance  in  families,  and  at  all  times  does  it  deepen  the  guilt  of 
those  who  resist  the  overtures  which  it  makes  to  them.  But  these  are 
only  the  perils  of  a  voyage  that  is  richly  laden  with  the  moral  w  ealth  of 
many  future  generations.  These  are  but  the  hazards  of  a  battle  which 
tenninates  in  the  proudest  and  most  productive  of  all  victories;  and,  if 
the  liberty  of  a  great  empire  be  an  adequate  return  for  the  loss  of  the 
lives  of  its  defenders,  then  is  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God, 
which  will  at  length  be  extended  over  the  face  of  a  still  enslaved  and 
alienated  w’orld,  more  than  an  adequate  return  for  the  spiritual  loss  that 
is  sustained  by  those,  who,  instead  of  fighting  for  the  cause,  have  re¬ 
sisted  and  reviled  it.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  149-151. 

The  apparent  difticulty  of  this  question  arises  from  our  iii- 
competeney  to  judge  of  the  ways  of  God.  If  it  were  assumed 
as  a  principle  that  it  is  better  not  to  confer  advantages  which 
may  be  abused  by  moral  and  responsible  agents,  because  of 
the  evils  which  those  agents  bring  upon  themselves  by  criminal 
peiwersion  of  such  advantages,  the  whole  system  of  the  grc.nt 
Creator  would  be  liable  to  objection.  The  absurdity  as  well  as 
the  impietv  of  such  a  conclusion  sufficiently  demonstrjites  that 
the  principle  itself  is  false  ;  and — the  principle  being  false— -all 
the  deductions  from  it  and  the  applications  of  it  are,  by  logical 
necessity,  as  false  as  the  principle  itself. 

The  argument  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Homans,  which  is  singularly  interesting  in  its  form,  as  w  ell  as 
massive  in  its  force,  is  frequently  lost  upon  the  reader  from  his 
not  perceiving  that  it  is  a  dialogue  between  the  apostle  and  an 
imaginary’  objector. 

Having  copiously  illustrated  this  dramatic  interchange  of 
argument,  the  whole  is  summed  up  in  a  passage  highly  charged 
with  the  preacher’s  singularities  in  the  mode  of  reasoning  as 
well  as  in  the  style  of  language. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  most  glowing  passages  in 
these  lectures  is  a  eulogy  pronounced  on  a  body  of  Christians 
from  whom  the  lecturer  differs,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  baptism.  We  cannot  forego  tlie  pleasure  of  extract¬ 
ing  it,  because,  beside  its  extreme  beauty  both  of  tliouglits  and 
of  expression,  it  breathes  so  freshly  and  so  fervently  the  spirit 
which  the  writers  in  this  journal  have  at  all  times  laboured  to 
diffuse. 

*  It  forms  no  peculiarity  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  that  men 
differ  so  much  in  matters  connected  with  Christianity,  hut  it  forms 
a  very  pleasing  peculiarity  that  men  can  do  now  what  they  seldom 
did  before,  they  can  agree  to  differ.  With  zeal  for  the  essentials, 
they  can  now  tolerate  each  other  in  the  circumstantials  of  their  faith ; 
and  under  all  the  variety  which  they  wear,  whether  of  complexion 
or  of  j  outward  observance,  can  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  a 
common  doctrine  and  of  a  common  sj)irit,  among  very  many  of  the 
modern  denominations  of  Christendom.  The  line  which  measures  clF 
the  ground  of  vital  and  evangelical  religion,  from  the  general  ungodli¬ 
ness  of  our  world,  must  never  he  effaced  from  observation ;  and  the 
latitudinarianism  which  would  tread  it  under  foot,  must  be  fearfully 
avoided  ;  and  an  impregnable  sacredness  must  be  thrown  around  that 
people,  who  stand  peculiarized  by  their  devotedness,  and  their  faith,  from 
the  great  bulk  of  a  species  who  are  of  the  earth  and  earthly.  There  are 
landmarks  between  the  children  of  light  and  the  children  of  darkness, 
which  can  never  be  moved  away  ;  and  it  were  well  that  the  habit  of  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians  was  more  formed  on  the  principle  of  keeping  up  that 
limit  of  separation,  which  obtains  between  the  church  and  tlie  world  ;  so 
that  they  who  fear  God,  should  talk  often  together;  and  when  they  do 
go  forth  by  any  voluntary  movement  of  their  own  on  those  who  fear  him 
not,  they  shoukl  do  it  in  the  spirit,  and  with  the  comptassionate  puq)ose 
of  missionaries.  But  while  we  hold  it  necessary  to  raise  and  to 
strengthen  the  w’all  by  which  the  fold  is  surrounded,  and  that,  not 
for  tlie  purpose  of  intercepting  the  flow  of  kindness  and  of  Christian 
philanthropy  from  within,  but  for  tbe  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
streams  of  contamination  from  without ;  we  should  like  to  see  all 
the  lines  of  partition  that  have  been  drawn  in  the  fold  itself,  utterly 
pwept  away,  "fliis  is  fair  ground  for  the  march  of  latitudinarianism, 
and  that,  not  for  the  object  of  thereby  jiutting  down  the  signals  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  one  jiai  ty  of  Christians  and  another ;  but  allowing  each 
to  wear  its  own,  for  the  object  of  associating  them  by  all  the  ties  and 
the  recognitions  of  Christian  fellowship.  In  this  way,  we  apprehend, 
that  there  will  come  at  length  to  he  the  voluntary  surrender  of  manv  of 
our  existing  distinctions ;  which  will  far  more  readily  give  way  by  being 
tolerated,  than  by  being  fought  against.  And  this  is  just  the  feeling  in 
which  we  regard  the  difference  that  obtains  on  the  subject  of  baptism. 
It  may  subside  into  one  and  the  same  style  of  observation,  or  it  may  not. 
It  is  one  of  those  inner  partitions  which  may  at  length  be  overthrown 
hy  mutual  consent ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  let  the  portals  of  a  free  ad- 
niittance  upon  both  sides  be  multiplied  as  fast  as  they  may  along  the 
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whole  extent  of  it ;  and  let  it  no  longer  be  confounded  with  the  outer 
wall  of  the  great  Christian  temple,  but  be  instantly  recognized  as  the 
slender  partition  of  one  of  its  apartments,  and  the  door  of  which  is 
opened  for  the  visits  of  welcome  and  kind  intercourse  to  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Christian  family.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  baptists  of  England,  that  they  form  the  denomination  of  Fuller, 
and  Carey,  and  Ryland,  and  Hall,  and  Foster ;  that  they  have  originated 
among  the  greatest  of  all  missionary"  enterprises,  that  they  have  enriched 
the  Christian  literature  of  our  country  w’ith  authorship  of  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  piety,  as  well  as  of  the  first  talent  and  first  eloquence ;  that  they 
have  waged  a  very  noble  and  successful  war  with  the  Hydra  of  Antino- 
mianism  ;  that  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  intellectual  community  of 
ministers  in  our  island,  or  w"ho  have  put  forth  to  their  number  a  greater 
amount  of  mental  power  and  mental  activity  in  the  defence  and  illus¬ 
tration  of  our  common  faith ;  and  what  is  better  than  all  the  triumphs 
of  genius  or  understanding,  who  by  their  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  pastoral 
labour  among  the  congregations  which  they  have  reared,  have  done 
more  to  sw'ell  the  lists  of  genuine  discipleship  in  the  walks  of  private 
society ;  and  thus,  both  to  uphold  and  to  extend  the  living  Christianity  of 
our  nation.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  ‘235-238. 

All  readers  of  the  New  Testament  kiio>v  that  it  is  from  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans  chiefly  that  we  derive  the  doctrine  gene¬ 
rally  expressed  by  the  technical  phrase,  original  sin.  We  believe 
that  the  phrase  was  first  introduced  by  Augustine  in  his  contro¬ 
versy  w"ith  Pelagius ;  and  though  it  is  not  a  scriptural  phrase,  it 
is  not  on  that  account  to  be  rejected,  provided  that  the  doctrines 
thus  summarily  expressed  are  taught  in  the  >vord  of  God. 

The  scientific  mind  of  Dr.  Chalmers  has  placed  these  doctrines 
in  a  light  which  convicts  those  w  ho  reject  them  of  defective  phi¬ 
losophy  not  less  than  of  heretical  theology",  w  hile  his  powers  ot 
illustration  give  novelty  and  grandeur  to  a  theme  too  fre¬ 
quently  discussed  with  a  nakedness  and  dryness  such  as  repel 
enquiry,  by  adding  to  the  distiustefulness  of  truths  w  hich,  with 
w  hatever  clearness  thev  nnav  be  demonstrated,  and  w  ith  w  liatcver 
splendours  they  may  be  invested,  w  ill  revolt  the  pride  and  excite 
the  opposition  of  our  fallen  nature,  and  furnish,  in  the  manner  ot 
exhibiting  the  truth,  an  excuse — slight,  indeed,  yet  not  w  ithout 
its  influence — for  overlooking  the  evidences  of  the  truth  itself. 

Dr.  Chalmers  docs  not  profess  to  give  any  new’  doctrinal  views, 
nor  to  support  the  old  view  s  by  substantially  new'  arguments. 
And  the  analogies  familiar  to  divines  of  the  orthodox  school  arc 
only  carried  out  by  him,  in  his  own  manner,  into  greater  ampli¬ 
tude  of  illustration.  After  unfolding,  very  skilfully,  the  evan¬ 
gelic  doctrines,  and  shewing  their  agreement  with  the  known 
liistory  of  man,  and  all  the  just  conclusions  of  reason  from  simi¬ 
lar  premises ;  he  summons  the  philosophers  and  poets  of  infidelity 
as  witnesses  for  the  truth :  denouncing  calmlv  the  absence  from 
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moral  literature  of  all  evangelical  tincture,  he  urges,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  Christian  div  ine,  the  ‘  experiment  of  this  very  peculiar 
gospel,^  as  ofl’ering  to  guide  the  world  to  morality  and  happiness. 

Several  preliminary  discourses  are  devoted  in  the  way  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  exposition  of  the  remarkable  statements  of  the 
apostle  in  the  fifth  chapter.  In  these  discourses  we  trace  a  lau¬ 
dable  desire  to  harmonize  the  doctrines  taught  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  results  of  constant  experience,  with  the  analogies  of 
nature,  and  with  the  moral  estimates  of  conscience.  To  some 
extent  we  regard  this  effort  as  ingenious,  powerful,  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  Enough  appejirs  for  the  vindication  of  the  divine  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  objections  of  men  to  the  facts  on  which  the 
apostle  reasons,  and  especially  as  those  objections  may  be  put  by 
those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached,  as  excuses  for  neglecting 
the  salvation  which  the  gospel  reveals.  At  the  same  time,  we 
confess  our  disappointment,  on  the  whole,  in  reading  this  portion 
of  the  lectures.  We  admit  the  truth  of  the  statements,  we 
admire  the  vividness  of  the  illustrations,  we  heartily  respond  to 
the  tone  of  sound  piety  and  of  earnest  faithfulness  with  which 
the  preacher  urges  the  truth  upon  his  hearers ;  but  we  have  a 
feeling,  after  all,  that  the  difficulties  of  this  subject  should  either 
have  been  passed  over,  or  more  deeply  sounded,  and  more  clearly 
solved.  Two  methods  are  open  to  divines  in  relation  to  these 
knotty  points  of  theology. 

The  first  method  commends  itself  by  its  simplicity  and  safety : 
it  is — to  shew  that  the  inspired  writers  actually  teach  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  are  felt  to  be  so  difficult,  and  that  for  this  reason^ 
they  are  to  be  received  by  us  with  whatever  seeming  or  real  dif¬ 
ficulties  they  may  be  entangled.  The  Apostle  teaches — as  Er. 
Chalmers  understands  him,  rightly,  in  our  judgment — that  the 
human  race  is  inherently  and  universally  corrupt;  that  the  human 
race  is,  without  exception,  treated  as  guilty ;  that  this  corrup¬ 
tion  and  this  guilt,  are  connected  with  the  fault  of  Adam  in  the 
garden  of  Eden ;  and  that  there  is  a  purposed  analogy  between 
this  connection  of  the  human  race  with  Adam,  and  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race  with  Christ.  All  this  should  be  presented 
as  divine  truth,  to  be  received  w  ith  reverence  and  humility,  as  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  inspired  Apostle;  and  it  should 
be  kept  clear  from  all  admixture  with  human  creeds,  and  with  the 
speculations  and  reasonings  by  which  those  creeds  are  accom¬ 
panied  or  supported.  It  is  this  admixture  which  has  done  so 
much  already  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  from  the  earliest  ages  in  which  the 
teacliers  of  Christianity  arose  in  the  schools  of  learning,  they 
have  always  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  their  times,  grafting 
upon  the  truth  which  came  w  ith  authority  from  God  the  opinions 
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aiid  the  theories  of  men.  From  this  prolifie  sourec  arose  the 
l.eres.es  of  many  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  tl.e  peculiar  forms 
in  nhich  the  truth  m  as  presented  in  opposition  to  those  heresies  • 
and  to  the  same  source  wc  trace  all  the  snhtleties  of  (he  seho’ 
astie  divines,  ami  nearly  all  the  disputations  which  have  formed 
the  staple  of  tln^lopcal  controversies  in  western  Ihirope  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years.  If  we  can  see  and  condemn  the 
errors  of  past  times  in  this  respect,  why  can  we  not  awake  to 
the  perception  of  like  tendencies  and  eipial  danirer  in  our  own 
eoiiiitry  in  the  present  a,w?  All  ivell-informed  men  are  aw.-ire 
that  the  scriptures  have  been  assailed  hv  the  diseiiiles  of  even- 
master,  hv  the  arehaist,  hy  the  historian,  bv  the  astronomer, 
by  t  ie  }reolo-,st,  bv  th(>  metaphysician,  by  the  ethical  philosopher: 

Millie  eaeli  in  his  turn  has  been  repelled  bv  the  iiiviiliierable 
authority  of  the  CMdenec  on'whieh  our  belief  in  the  scriptures 
IS  luaintained,  and  by  the  fair  exposition  of  the  words  in  which 
those  scriptures  teach  us. 

Medotliiuk  tliat  this  is  Me  ^n-ouiid  on  uliicli  tlie  cliristian 
diviiic  should  stand,  rclyiujr  ou  tlie  fuudauieuta!  a-rccincnt  of 
re>C5dcd  truth  with  all  other  truth  ;  and  scckiiu>:  the  clear  display 
ot  that  airrcciueiit,  not  iii  the  iiiouldiii- of  his  thcolo-v  to  the 
temper  ol  any  human  system,  in  any  department  of  thoii-ht, 
however  well  supported  ;  nor  in  the  adaptation  of  human  sys¬ 
tems  to  what  he  heheyes  to  he  the  ri^dit  interpretation  of  the 
seiij)  uus,  )ut  in  the  Iri'edom  ol  research  in  eyery  iiroyinee  of 
impury,  conducted  on  sound  and  independent  i)rmeii)les.  We 
ai(  no  mori  jound  h\  the  metaphysics  ol  the  seventc'cnth  e(‘ii- 
tury,  than  we  are  hy  the  imaginations  of  the  (i reeks  revellinjr 
in  t  le  piuriLiices  ol  oriental  [)hilosophy,  or  hy  the  subtleties  of 
u  sc  loo  ineii  Ireezinjj:  their  thin  abstractions  into  forms  of 
Op,u  ,  ant  baptism*;  them  with  the  name  of  systems  of  divinity. 

nti  t  le  metaph}  sieians  have  determined — what  metaphysical 
piintip  ts  uc\ei  can  determine — their  dark  and  tortuous  (lues- 
tioiis  about  good  and  eyil,  ami  fate  and  free-will,  the  Christian 
<  iMiic  inav  suiel\  jmrsue  his  ayoeations  as  unmoyed  hy  their 
speculations  as  the  lawyer  or  the  physician,  feeling  that  in  his 
teaelung  and  in  his  transactions,  as  well  as  in  theirs,  he  has  to  do 
with  hying  and  with  dying  men.  The  entire  scheme  of  Christianity 
IS  stit  (jenins ,  there  is  nothing  with  which  it  can  be  compared; 

urt  IS  no  piunaiy  philosophy  in  which  it  can  he  included; 
tlicrc  are  no  deeper  or  wider  principles  into  which  its  truths  can 
)e  rtso  \ c(  .  As  m  the  truth  of  the  diyiuc  I  nity  we  eontem- 
p  a  t  a  ac  m  uch  stands  by  itself — which  cannot  be  elassilied 
i  ail}  ot  ler  facts,  so  in  the  rcyelations  of  tliat  one  mind 
ionctrning  t  u  purposes  ol  grace  towards  man  we  are  invited 
o  contemplate  hicts— principles— arrangements— results,  having 
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notliiii"  in  coinniou  with  tlie  cloinonts  on  wliioli  luinnin  philoso¬ 
phy  niiist  1)0  oontont  to  draw.  Tor  anythinjj;  that  can  ho  shown 
to  the  oontrarv,  thoroinay  yot  arise  upon  tho  luintl  arayot*  lij^ht 
so  oloudloss  that  tho  dooj)  thin'jjs  of  man  in  tho  laws  of  his 
mind,  and  in  tho  porploxiu^  turns  of  his  moral  history,  shall  li(^ 
opon  to  tho  ^azo  of  ovory  thinkor  in  tho  midst  of  tho  most  ob¬ 
vious  truths;  and  wo  aro  willing  to  appoal  to  tho  philosopliy  of 
that  day,  whothor  it  bo  far  olf  or  nijj:h,  for  tho  pi*rfoot  oonso- 
nanoo  of  tho  I’anlino  thoolo;ry  with  all  its  dictatos  !  Moan- 
whilo,  wo  havo  moro  j)roof  that  tho  Apostlo  toaohos  truth,  than 
wo  havo  that  mota})hysii'al  ohji'otors  to  his  dootrino  cannot  (*rr. 

Tho  other  method  lyinic  opon  to  diviiu's  is  tin*  abstruse*,  tho 
metaphysical,  showinj^  Hiat  there  is  notliin^  in  the*  doctrines  of  tho 
iS(*w  dVstamont  })roporly  expounded,  which  ollemls  tin*  laws  of 
human  thonirht,  tin*  convictions  of  tho  discipliiu'd  human  con- 
scionoo,  or  tin*  conclusions  of  sound  and  solx'r  moral  reasoners. 


— We  aro  able  to  point  out  one  (‘xamj)l(*  wliich  comes  vc’ry  near  to 
onr  bean-ideal  in  this  matter. —  l*rcsidt*nt  hldwards’ 'Preatisc*  on 


Oriji^inal  Sin,  a  work  to  whieh  wi*  ln>ve  b(*('n  in  the*  habit  of  rt*- 
currinjr  with  incr(*asintc  satisfaction,  as  exhibit  ini;  a  ;;iant^s 


stron;;th  upon  a  theme  for  whieh  a  seraph’s  power  were  too 
weak.  Having  mentioned  this  work,  it  may  bo  well  to  com¬ 
mend  it  to  tho  study  of  any  of  onr  r(*ad(‘rs  who  wish  for 

«  • 

tho  intollectnal  bracin;;,  as  well  as  lor  tho  improvi*mi*nt  in 
manly  and  hnnd)h*  views  of  |;rand  truths,  which  wc*  are  fain  to 


confess  wo  ardently  dc'sire  amoni;  tho  risinj;  thinkers  of  onr 
nation. — 'To  return  to  Or.  C’hahm'rs,  wo  rcpt*at  onr  disappoint- 
mc'iit  that  ho  has  touched  nearly  all  tin*  spt*enlal ivi*  dillicnltics 
attending;  the  doctrine*  of  oi’ij^inal  sin,  but  h'ft  tlu'in  with  v(*ry 
little  that  is  likely  to  remove  or  li;;hten  tlu*m.  'r('mj)tin;;  as 
the  occasion  is,  we  can  only  ri'fcr  to  tin*  snperlicial  manm*r  in 
which  he  treats  the  elfcet  of  Adam’s  sin  on  the  mortalitv  of  tho 


human  race,  and  to  his  not  seein;;  or  for;;ettin;;  tin*  moral  ditli- 
cnlty  of  the  whole  c[uestion  of  his  ledi'ral  capacity,  irrrsptuiirrhj 
of  tho  rodom[)tion  whieh  is  by  .lesns  (’hrist.  \\  o  aro  tr(*o  to 
admit  that  tho  roa'^onin;;s  whieh  would  bo  re’epiircd  to  olncidato 
this  ditlionlty  aro  not  snita))l(*  to  pulpit  instruction;  but  then, 
tho  preacher  should  coniine  himself  to  the  simpler  and  safer 


method  of  avoiding  those  ditlieidtics  altojxother. 

There  aro  two  cardinal  points  in  the  tln'olo;;y  of  tho  Mplsllo 
to  tho  Uomans,  to  which  it  is  evident  to  all  who  are  in  any  decree 
ac(piaintod  with  tho  writings  of  Dr.  (’hahners,  that  this  distin- 
j;uishcd  preacher  has  ^iveii  j;reat  attention,  and  on  which  in 
tho'io  Lo(’tnros  ho  has  poured  out  all  the  stren|;th  ot  his  healthy 
intellect,  with  the  radiancy  of  his  imagination,  and  the  (‘arnest- 
ness  of  liis  Christian  feolinj;s.  c  r(*fcr  to  the  perfect  Irceness 
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with  which  tlie  justification  of  a  believer  is  vouchsafed  for  the 
sake  of  the  atoucinent;  and  to  the  exclusive  power  of  this  atone¬ 
ment,  accepted  by  faith,  to  ])roduce  all  the  fruits  of  evangelical 
holiness.  W  e  warmly  commend  this  portion  of  the  Lectures, 
and  we  feel  it  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  extract  largely 
from  them.  It  has  seldom  been  our  happiness  to  see  tliese 
capital  truths  handled  in  a  way  so  masterly,  so  engaging,  and  so 
impressive. 

()f  Mr.  Harnes's  former  Notes  on  the  New*  Testament,  our 
readers  are  already  acquainted  with  our  judgment.  The  work 
now  before  us  is  also  designed  for  the  use  of  Sunday-schools  and 
Ibble-classes.  It  is  plainly  the  fruit  of  much  thought  and  much 
reading.  It  consists  of  a  lucid  introduction,  an  admirable 
analysis  of  the  design  and  argument  of  the  Epistle,  select  mar¬ 
ginal  references  to  parallel  passages,  notes  generally  brief,  but 
occasionally  drawn  out  to  great  length,  and  frequently  the  de¬ 
duction  of  doctrinal  and  practical  conclusions  from  the  i)ortion 
which  has  been  explained. 

W^e  are  not  quite  s\ire  of  the  judiciousness  of  this  reprint  of 
Mr.  Barnes’s  work.  The  anonvmous  editor  feels  that  on  several 
])oints  he  difiers  from  the  annotator,  and  in  all  those  instances 
in  which  the  Notes  propound  opinions  differing  from  the  re¬ 
ceived  theology  of  Scotland,  counter  notes  are  inserted  in 
smaller  type,  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  work.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  controversies  of  this  kind  is  not  exactly  what  we  like  in 
expositions  of  scripture,  and  especially  in  ex|>ositions  intended 
for  the  young.  It  brings  the  w  rangling  of  human  disputes  into 
the  temple  of  inspiration  :  our  attention  is  called  aw  ay  1*1*0111  the 
oracle  to  the  contending  explanations  of  fallible  worshippers. 

Taking  the  work  as  it  is,  we  must  commend  the  editor’s  zeid 
for  orthodoxy,  though  in  several  of  the  examples  which  occur  it 
may  be  w  isely  doubted  whether  the  orthodoxy  be  with  the  Ameri- 
can  expounder,  or  w  ith  his  Scottish  critic.  One  example  may 
suffice. 

In  explaining  the  scyenteenth  verse  of  the  fii*st  chapter,  Mr. 
Barnes  remarks,  ‘  The  phrase  righteousness  of  (rod  is  equivalent 
to  (tod’s  plan  of  justifying  men  ;  his  scheme  of  declaring  tlicm 
just  in  the  sight  of  the  law',  or  of  acquitting  them  from  punish¬ 
ment,  and  ailinitting  them  to  favour.  The  plan  of  Ood  was  to 
arrive  at  it  by  faith.’ 

In  supyiort  of  this  view  he  appeals  to  the  connection,  and  to 
the  usual  meaning  of  the  w^ord.  To  this  explanation  a  long 
note  is  appended  by  the  editor,  to  show'  that  the  phrase,  ‘right¬ 
eousness  of  (rod  ’  is  that  righteousness  which  Christ  w'rought 
out  in  his  active  and  passive  obedience.  In  proof  of  this  he 
quotes  a  passage  from  Mr.  Haldane,  in  which  it  seems  to  have 
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escaped  him  that  it  proves  exactly  what  ^Ir.  Ihiriies  lias  taught, 
namely, — ^that  righteousness  M  hiclij  in  conformity  to  his  justice, 
God  has  appointed  and  provided.^ 

It  will  not  be  inferred,  we  hojie,  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
we  r.ink  with  the  admirers  of  the  modern  American  theoloirv. 
Oil  the  contrary,  we  arc  disposed  to  demur  to  the  assiduity  with 
which  large  importations  of  Armiiiianism,  and  of  (ierman  philo¬ 
sophizing,  are  thus  unwittingly  ditfused  among  our  young  people. 

In  looking  seriously  at  this  Epistle  for  ourselves,  we  are 
deeply  impressed  with  some  striking  and  cardinal  views  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  not  only  full  of  vital  interest  at  all  times,  but 
specially  urgent  in  the  present  state  of  general  and  religious 
literature  among  ourselves. 

(i.) — The  necessity  of  distinct  conceptions  of  cvunyelical  truths 
spreads  like  a  glow  of  light  over  the  whole  of  this  remarkable 
document.  The  controversies  of  the  present  age  turn  more  on 
ecclesiastical  than  on  theological  (juestions;  not  because  men’s 
minds  are  settled  on  the  fundamental  ])oints  of  Ghristianity,  but 
be  cause  the  conflict  of  freedom  against  usur|)ation,  and  the  re¬ 
vival  of  obsolete  church  formalities,  have  (piickem'd  the  minds 
of  disputants,  and  summoned  all  the  eagerness  and  energy  of 
jiarty  on  both  sides  of  this  great  encounter.  In  the  midst  of 
these  contests,  we  must  take  heed  that  the  oospel  itself  be 
not  forgotten.  For  this  reason  we  are  specially  concerned  that 
the  strong  and  inquiring  minds  of  our  day  should  be  exercised 
on  the  inspired  reasonings  of  this  Ej)istle.  \V(^  need  a  manly 
and  intellectual  apprehension  of  what  that  truth  is  which  has 
come  to  us  from  God,  which  apostles  preached,  which  martyrs 
attested,  which  is  the  life  of  the  church  and  the  hope  of  the 
world.  AVc  know  of  nothing  so  likely  to  give  the  proper  tone 
to  the  religious  mind  of  England  in  relation  to  this  truth,  as  the 
deep  and  ])atient  study  of  this  magnificent  Epistle. 

(ii.) — The  oriyin  of  Polytheism  is  one  of  the  most  alluring  themes 
to  the  inquirer  into  the  liistory  of  man;  and  while  some 
have  traced  it  to  the  inventions  of  jiricstcraft,  and  others  to 
allegorical  mythism,  some  powerful  followers  of  the  German 
modes  of  thinking  have  undertaken  to  represent  it  as  the  living 
truth  of  reverence  for  superior  power  and  goodness  expressing 
itself  in  such  forms  as  most  naturally  oeeurnMl  to  the  most 
healthful  thinkers  of  past  ages.  There  is  much  that  is  fascina¬ 
ting  in  this  theory.  The  mode  of  putting  it  is  grand,  both  in 
conception  and  in  language.  It  seems  to  dignify  human  nature. 
It  gives  a  show  of  progress  in  man’s  religious  history.  It  looks 
like  the  successive  and  fragmentary  grasping  of  the  truth  which, 
as  a  whole,  is  summed  up  in  the  perfective  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  Christianity.  Even  if  this  mode  of  vie\^ing  paganism 
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ill  the  cliissic  nations,  in  the  northern  lands  of  Europe,  in  tlic 
fantastic  mytholoj'ics  of  the  east,  or  in  tlie  more  barbarous  ab¬ 
surdities  of  African  or  American  tribes,  were  admitted  to  be  as 
true  in  fact  as  it  is  captivatinj'  in  theory,  we  should  still  feel  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  impart  to  our  erring  brethen  in  all  countries 
the  sublime  and  glorious  religion  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  ('hrist. 

Ihit  to  say  the  truth,  we  hold  these  views  to  be  imaginative  and 
supcriicial.  They  surround  a  few  faets,  dimly  apprehended, 
with  the  radiancy  of  creative  genius.  They  overlook  the  actual 
history  of  man.  They  fail  to  touch  the  moral  character  ot 
idolatry.  They  allow  more  than  can  he  proved  to  the  love 
of  nature,  and  to  the  love  of  truth,  in  man.  They  are  ut¬ 
terly  at  variance  with  the  manner  of  dealing  with  idolatry 
which  obtains  in  the  word  of  (iod.  AVe  turn  from  such  spe¬ 
culations  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  of  the  (i entiles,  who 
was  conversant  with  Paganism  as  an  existing  power ;  who  saw 
it,  not  through  the  haze  of  a  poetic  antiipiity,  l)ut  in  its  temples, 
priests  and  worshi])pers  brought  b(*forc  his  personal  observation ; 
who  had  to  do  with  it  not  as  the  theme  of  a  disquisition,  but  as 
a  gigantic  opponent  of  his  mission  of  truth ;  who  treats  ot  it  not 
as  a  philosophic  theorist,  but  as  a  servant  of  the  living  ^  lod.  c 
need  not  say  how  he  speaks  of  this  ‘  natural  reverence  ot  a  higher 
mind,’  of  this  ‘elegant  mythology,’  this  \f/enn  of  Christianity  it¬ 
self*  Either  the  apostle  was  in  the  dark,  or  our  modern  ex¬ 
pounders  of  idolatry  arc  in  the  light  that  leads  astray,  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  are  content  to  prefer  the  ancient  to  the  modern 
thinker,  the  man  of  observation  to  the  man  of  theory,  the  in¬ 
spired  divine  to  the  far-seeing  philoso])her,  the  deehu’ations  ot 
Clod  to  the  opinions  of  men:  and  holding  this  preterenee  ioi 
reasons  which  every  Christian  understands  and  honours,  wc  be¬ 
lieve  that  hero-worship,  or  the  worship  of  nature,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  ‘changing  the  truth  of  (lod  into  a  lie ;  that 
it  hath  its  origin  in  the  pride,  lusts,  and  folly  of  men,  and  that 
all  the  beautiful  sayings  with  which  we  have  been  lately  eharined, 
are  just  the  exploded  figments  of  former  ages,  uttered  with  the 
tone  of  an  oracle  in  language  which  beguiles  the  understanding 
by  dazzling  the  fancy.  « 

(iii.) — The  principles  of  the  divine  administration  are  o 
capital  moment  in  coming  to  just  views  of  Christianity,  winch 
reveals  the  dispensation  of  (lod  towards  the  guilty  subjects 
of  his  government.  The  intimations  of  that  government  are  not 
far  to  seek  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, — in  the  judg¬ 
ments  we  form  of  our  ow  n  actions,  and  of  the  actions  ot  others,—- 
in  the  tendeney  of  given  courses  of  life  to  secure  good  or  e'd 
eonsequenees, — in  the  probabilities  of  future  retriliution  which 
are  suggested  by  the  manifest  imperfections  of  the  present  si  s- 
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tcin,  and  by  all  the  analogies  which  liave  been  so  ealinly  and 
clearly  set  foith  in  the  profound  reasonings  of  bishop  Butler. 
In  the  epistle  to  the  Koinans  these  principles  of  moral  j^overn- 
nient,  m  hieh  arc  dedncible  from  the  government  itself,  are  for¬ 
mally  enonneed  and  declared  upon  diviue  auf/wrift/  to  be  true. 

These  ])rinciples  resolve  themselves  into  one,  namely — perfect 
fairness  of  dcalin**  Muth  men,  agreeably  to  the  Morthiness  or  nn- 
worthincss  of  their  doinjjs.  On  this  proper  p’onnd  the  apos¬ 
tle  clears  a^ay  the  apparent  diflicnlties  of  ehar^in^  moral  jjjnilt 
on  men  n  ho  have  not  the  advantage  of  reveahnl  law,  by  proving 
that  according  to  the  law  they  have,  mIiosc  authority  they  ac¬ 
knowledge,  and  by  whose  re(|niremcnts  they  judf/e  t/ieuisclrctf 
and  one  another,  they  have  failed,  and  are,  tluTcfore,  sinners 
against  (Jod.  In  like  manner  those  Mho  have  the  hnv  of  (iod 
expressly  revealed  to  them  lie  under  so  inneh  heavier  resj)on- 
sihilities,  and,  failing  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  nhieh  they  make 
their  boast,  are  sunk  in  deeper  guilt,  d'hc  a]>plieation  of  these 
principles  is  universal.  They  surround  the  throne  of  God  with 
inextinguishable  glory.  They  fill  our  minds  m  ith  reverence  of 
his  majesty  and  adoration  of  his  righteousness.  On  the 
basis  of  these  eternal  principles  mc  uphold  the  theory  or 
ATONEMENT,  which  is  draM'H  froiii  the  revealed  facts  and  the])osi- 
tivc  declarations  of  the  gospel.  We  can  form  no  conception  of 
any  act  of  grace  by  m  Inch  these  principles  shall  be  set  .at  nought. 
We  sec  the  depth  and  grandeur  of  the  reason  n  hich  is  placed  in 
the  mediation  of  the  Sou  of  God  for  the  ]).ardon  of  transgressors. 
The  doctrine  of  expiation  of  sin  by  the  blood  of  the  cross  is  thus 
proved  to  h.avc  its  root  in  the  essential  ch.araeter  of  (Jod,  and  it 
can  be  maintained  .as  the  perfection  ofmor.als  no  less  than  as  the 
consummation  of  grace.  The  Christian  svstem  is  seen  to  have 
to  do  all  along  n  ith  the  conscience,  arousing  its  slumbers,  se¬ 
conding  its  .accusations,  satisfying  its  demand  for  light,  and — in 
the  relief  of  the  terrors  M'ith  which  that  demand  must  sh.ake  the 
soul, — providing  at  once  for  present  pcjice,  for  progressive  s.anc- 
tity  of  character,  and  for  final  safety  .and  joy  in  the  harmony  of 
our  moral  nature  through  future  ages  of  unsullied  purity  and 
ever-growing  bliss. 

(iv.) — No  thoughtful  mind  c.an  long  ev.adc  this  (|uestion, — On 
vdiat  foundation  can  I  rest  iny  hope  of  final  acceptance  with  God  ? 
1^0  this  point  all  prof(?ssed  religious  undertake  to  guide  us. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  system  lies,  mainly,  in  the 
emphasis  M'hich  it  lays  on  this  question,  in  the  sharpness  M'ith 
M'hich  it  makes  it  press  upon  us,  and  in  the  entire  success  M'itli 
which  it  solves  it.  Wh.atcver  diverts  the  mind  from  this  question 
of  questions  to  every  man  that  lives,  Mhatcjver  tends  to  lessen 
our  sense  of  its  gravity  and  seasonablen(‘ss,  and  Mhatever  mys- 
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tifies,  perplexes,  or  deceives  us  in  relation  to  it,  is  essentially 
ANTI-CHRISTIAN.  Nothing  can  meet  this  case  but  plain  truth— 
truth  that  satisfies  an  enlightened  and  quickened  conscience — 
truth  that  harmonizes  with  the  real  character  of  man,  and  with 
the  real  character  of  (iod.  These  conditions  arc  not  met  hv 
vague  generalities  on  divine  compassion,  by  descanting  on  the 
efficacy  of  repentance,  by  insisting  on  the  power  of  priests  and 
the  virtue  of  sacraments,  or  by  urging  the  necessity  of  austerities 
or  alms-giving :  none  of  these  arc  offered  for  the  solution  of  this 
great  question  in  the  gospel.  On  the  contrary,  it  presents  to 
our  minds  a  statement — to  our  consciences  a  fact — to  our  hearts 
a  promise — by  believing  which,  we  lose  our  anxieties  and  find  our 
peace  with  (lod  at  the  footstool  of  Ilis  throne.  That  statement, 
that  fact,  that  promise,  constitute  the  gospel;  and  it  is  the  theme  oi 
the  inspired  teacher  of  the  nations  in  this  truly  catholic  epistle. 
To  him  who  has  once  laid  hold  of  this  divine  settlement  of  the 
greatest  of  all  difficulties,  every  human  device  is  seen  to  be 
lighter  than  vanity,  and  is  rejected  as  a  mockery  of  man.  So 
lustrous  is  the  grace,  and  so  surely  is  it  blended  with  righteous¬ 
ness,  that  the  heart  that  rests  upon  it  feels  its  happiness  to  he 
secured  upon  a  basis  that  cannot  fail. 

(v.) — Closely  connected  with  the  foundations  of  our  peace  with 
God,  is  ihixi  peculiar  preparation  for  the  happiness  itself,  in  which 
consists  the  mvstcrv  of  Christian  holiness.  A  mvsterv  indeed  it 
is — an  unfathomable  myster\"  of  heavenly  light  and  heavenly 
j)Ower  !  The  holiness  of  the  cliristian  is  not  at  variance  with  any 
law  of  our  intelligent  and  moral  nature  ;  but  it  is  a  principle — a 
power — a  habit,  beyond  those  laws.  Wonderful !  tliat  the  very 
system  which  the  superficial  moralist,  and  even  the  moralist 
that  would  not  pass  for  superficial,  regards  with  distrust,  as 
loosening  the  bonds  of  virtue,  and  giving  licence  to  the  vagrant 
propensities  of  our  nature,  should  turn  out  after  all  to  be  the  only 
system  for  restoring  the  image  of  God  in  man.  Yet,  so  it  is — 
and  so  the  deep  rejisonings  of  this  epistle  prove  it  to  be. 

Other  themes  allure  us  in  our  contemplation  of  this  epistle, 
on  which  we  feel  we  must  not  enter.  We  have  but  j)assecl  the 
precincts  of  a  divine  building,  where  lights  fnuu  heaven  arc  seen 
glancing  on  our  darkest  mysteries  ;  and  we  retire  with  unwilling 
steps,  looking  back  on  happy  days  which  have  been  given  to 
these  most  sacred  studies,  with  some  share,  we  trust,  in  the 
feelings  of  that  great  European  scholar,*  who  is  reported  to  have 
said,  when  lying  down  to  die,  *  I  have  lost  a  world  of  tiiiu^ — it  1 
had  one  year  more,  1  would  spend  it  in  reading  David^s  Psalms 
and  Pavl’s  Epistles.' 
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Art.  IV".  Memoir  of  Greville  Ewing,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Glasgow. 

Dy  his  Daughter.  8vo.  pp.  072.  London,  J.  Snow,  1843. 

At  the  close  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ewing,  which  appeared  in  this  journal*  shortly  after  his 
decease,  we  expressed  the  gratification  with  which  we  had  learned 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Matheson,  to  j)re- 
pare  and  publish  a  copious  incinoir  of  his  life.  Since  that  period 
we  have  waited  with  mingled  feelings  of  expectation  and  anxiety 
for  the  appearance  of  the  promised  work.  VV"e  felt  assured  that 
it  was  impossible  for  one  so  intimately  acquainted  with  ^Ir.  Ewing, 
and  in  many  other  respects  sowed  qualified  for  the  undertaking 
as  Mrs.  Matheson,  to  produce  other  than  a  deeply  interesting 
volume  out  of  the  materials  which  were  at  her  disposal ;  at  the 
same  time  we  were  not  ignorant  that  there  were  certain  passages 
in  Mr.  Ewing’s  lifa  which  would  ])resent  no  small  diflicnlty  to 
his  biogrjiphcr,  arising  out  of  the  diversity  of  oj)iniou  existing  iii 
Scotland,  regarding  some  transactions  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature 
in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  and  the  acerbity  of  feeling  to 
which  that  diversity  is  even  yet  apt  to  lead.  In  all  cases,  as 
Horace  tells  his  friend  Asiuius  Pollio,  the  ^ y raves  prlnrijmm 
amicitia*/  no  less  than  the  '  anna  nondum  erpiatis  uncta  cruori- 
bus/  present  to  the  historijin  ^ pericfdos(p  plenum  opus  alerv  /  and 
in  the  case  of  religious  feuds,  and  of  controversies  arising  out  of 
personal  misunderstandings  and  the  rupture  of  intimate  friend¬ 
ships,  the  peril  is  so  much  enhanced  that  the  path  of  the  narrator 
is  indeed  ^ per  ignes  suppositas  cineri  dnioso.*  ^  We  wen*  not,  thcre- 
fore,without our  fears  lest  ^Irs.^Iathcson,  meaning  onlyto  narrate 
facts,  might,  nevertheless,  find  that  she  had  unconsciously  raked 
up  the  ashes  of  smouldering  disputes,  and  rekindled  flames  which 
had  better  be  left  silently  and  for  ever  to  expire.  It  gives  us 
great  satisfaction  to  say,  that  these  fears  have  been  utterly  dis¬ 
appointed  by  a  perusal  of  her  work.  (diaract(*rized  as  it  is 
throughout  by  a  modest  yet  dignified  simplicity,  in  no  part  of  it 
arc  the  tact  and  delicacy  of  the  writer  more  pleasingly  dis|)layed 
than  just  on  those  points  where,  without  delicacy  and  tact,  she 
could  hardly  have  avoided  giving  offence  to  j)arties  yet  alive,  and 
involving  herself  and  her  father’s  memory  in  profitless,  perhaps 
acrimonious,  disputes.  The  entire  tone  and  character  of  the 
volume  indicates  the  amiable  disposition,  good  sense,  and 
graceful  talent  of  the  author ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  re¬ 
commending  it  to  our  readers,  as  containing  an  account  of  Mr. 
Ewing’s  personal  history  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
a  narrative  of  the  important  transactions  in  the  ecclesiastical 
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world  in  which  he  took  a  leading  share,  greatly  superior  to  any 
that  has  yet  appeared. 

To  those  w  ho  are  even  slightly  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
Mr.  Ew  ing’s  life,  and  aw  are  of  the  position  he  occupied  and  the 
influence  he  exercised,  not  only  in  his  ow  n  deiioiuiuatiou,  hut 
throughout  a  wide  circle  of  Christian  friendship,  espc'cially  in  his 
own  country,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  work,  such  as  wc 
have  stated  that  before  ns  to  be,  must  be  replete  with  interest 
and  instruction.  !Mr.  Ewing  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  he  was 
called  to  bear  a  prominent  part  in  events  of  no  ordinary  luo- 
ment.  In  his  personal  character  there  w  as  an  admirable  mixture 
of  strength  and  sweetness,  of  firmness  and  gentleness ;  his  iu- 
tclleetual  vigour  w  as  not  greater  than  the  energy  of  his  w  ill ; 
nor  was  his  determination  to  act  out  his  eonvietious  more  cou- 
spieuous  than  his  delicate  regard  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
all  whom  his  determination  might  affect,  lie  ])osscssed  the  rare 
talent  of  combining  the  most  unbending  attachment  to  w  hat  he 
judged  right,  and  the  most  unfettered  freedom  in  the  expr(‘ssion 
of  Ins  views,  w  ith  a  blandness  of  deportment  and  a  courtesy  of 
manner  w  hieh  seldom  failed  to  w  in  •over  a  candid  opponent, 
whatever  effect  it  might  have  on  one  who  w  as  intcnq)erate  or 
bigotted.  As  a  controversialist  he  was  indeed  apt  to  become 
keen,  especially  w  here  he  thought  his  antagonist  guilty  of  eva¬ 
sive  or  dishonest  shifts ;  but  his  keenness  never  betrayed  him 
into  rudeness,  and  when  he  laid  on  the  lash  it  was  with  the 
dignity  and  self-respect  of  one  w  ho  w  as  conscious  that  zeal  for 
the  truth  rather  than  mere  personal  feeling  prompted  his  severity. 
Favoured  with  valuable  op])ortunities  of  mental  cultivation,  he 
had  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  thus  placed  w  ithin 
his  reach,  so  that  in  point  of  literary  furniture,  both  sacred  and 
secular,  he  stood  very  much  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  his 
clerical  contemporaries  in  his  ow  n  country.  Above  all,  he  was 
a  man  of  deep,  fervent,  devoted  piety,  w  ho  counted  all  things  but 
dross  for  the  exeelleney  of  the  knowledge  of  Cdirist,  and  was 
])reparcd  to  encounter  any  obloquy  or  persecution  rather  than 
fail  to  ])reservc  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  (Jod  and 
towards  man.  That  such  a  man  was  admirably  fitted  to  act  a 
disinterested,  a  dignified,  and  an  imposing  part  in  the  religious 
history  of  his  country,  should  occasion  recpiire  it,  no  person  ac- 
c\istomed  to  study  the  developments  of  human  character  and 
the  tendencies  of  peculiar  constitutions,  will  for  a  moment 
doubt. 

’flic  most  ])rominent  event  in  Mr.  Ewing’s  life  was  his  relin- 
(piishment  of  his  oflice  as  a  minister  of  the  established  church  of 
Scotland,  and  his  secession  from  the  eommunion  of  that  church, 
'fhe  circumstances  w  hich  led  to  this  event,  the  manner  in  which 
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it  took  place,  and  its  consequences  both  iinniedi.atc  and  more 
remote,  are  fully  handled  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  present 
matter  for  deej)  and  interestiuir  retlcetion.  It  was  not  that  his 
prospects  were  not  flourisliiujj:,  that  .Mr.  Vavuv^  forsook  the 
communion  of  the  church  in  which  he  liad  been  (‘ducated  and 
ordained;  for  his  poj)ularity  had  been  far  beyond  that  of  any 
man  of  his  own  standinjir  iu"  the  church,  and  iie  had  had  more 
opportunities  of  declining  advauccmeiit  than  most  preachers 
ha\c  of  seeking  it.  K^or  had  he  been  vexed  or  mortified  by 
any  coldness,  insolence,  or  persecution  on  the  part  of  those 
M ho  Mere  his  superiors  in  age  and  (*eelesiasti(*al  infliumce  in  the 
church;  for,  however  much  of  this  he  had  to  bear  when  he  had 
actually  taken  the  step  of  becoming  a  dissenter,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  that  previous  to  his  forsaking  the  ('stablishinent,  he  had  to 
complain  ot  any  M'ant  of  courtesy  or  kindiu'ss  on  the  part  of 
those  M'ith  mIioui  he  >vjis  outMardly  associated.  As  little  is 
there  any  evidence  that  antecedently  to  the  time  of  his  seceding, 
his  mind  had  become  seriously  impressed  with  a  conviction,  that 
civil  establishments  of  religion  are  unscript ural,  and  that  the 
fellowship  of  saints  is  most  efleetually  secured  by  the  ado})tion 
of  the  congregational  form  of  church  order ;  for  though  he  was 
dissatisfied  Mith  much  that  he  saM'  iu  the  establishmeut,  and 
Mas  in  spirit  and  feeling  more  closely  allied  M’ith  the  con- 
greg.ationalist  brethren  from  Juigland,  mIio  at  that  time  occa¬ 
sionally  visit('d  Scotland,  than  M’ith  his  omii  bri'thren  in  the 
church;  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  (piestion  of  church 
order  by  itself  bad  at  this  time  receivi'd  any  peculiar  jiortion  of 
his  study.  To  Mbat,  then,  is  his  MithdraMal  from  the  esta¬ 
blished  ehureh  to  be  ascribed?  Simply  to  the  groMtli  Mithin  him 
of  the  spirit  of  vigorous,  active  Christianity,  mIucIi  repudiated 
the  mockerv  of  dry  forms,  rebelled  against  the  slavery  of  hu- 
man  restraints,  and  aspired  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  intellec¬ 
tual,  spiritual,  beneficent  liberty  MhercM  ith  (Jhrist  has  made  his 
people  free.  Mr.  EM’ing  left  the  (‘stablishinent  because  the 
establishment  forbade  him  to  do  all  that  he  thought  (Mirist  had 
enjoined  upon  his  ministers,  lie  left  the  establishment,  b(*(*ause 
the  establishment  cramped  and  limited  his  efforts  to  save  men^s 
souls.  As  his  daughter  most  correctly  observes,  M he  origin  of 
Ins  dissatisfaction,  and  that  M'hich  became,  as  it  Mere,  the  clue 
to  all  his  progressive  empiiries  and  convictions,  Mas  a  desire  for 
more  extensive  usefulness,  as  a  minister  of  that  gospel  Mhich  is 
to  be  jireacbed  to  every  creature.’ — p.  181. 
t  At  the  time  Mr.  bAving  Mas  ordained  to  the  oflicc  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry  in  Edinburgh,  the  religious  state  of  Scotland,  as  a  m  IioIo, 
Mas  perhaps  more  deplorable  than  it  had  lu'cn  since  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  In  the  established  church,  the  iron  policy  of 
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the  Robertsons  and  Hills,  by  whom  the  majority  in  its  courts  had 
for  half  a  century  been  commanded,  had  well  nigh  crushed  out 
of  it  all  the  sap,  and  extinguished  all  the  fire  of  vital  godliness. 
In  the  fashionable  circles,  infidelity  was  openly  sported,  and 
witty  clergymen  accepted  satisfaction  for  insults  to  their  cloth 
in  a  bottle  of  old  claret,  provided  it  was  not  too  small  of  its  ago.* 

'  In  my  youth,^  said  Jiu  octogenarian  lady,  to  us  the  other  dav, 

'  no  young  man  of  good  birth  w  ent  to  church ;  it  w  as  not  the 
fashion.^  In  the  higher  and  low  er  classes,  laxity  of  morals  pre¬ 
vailed  to  a  fearful  extent,  especially  in  the  metropolis.  And 
whilst  the  middle  class  w^as  then,  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  most 
virtuous  and  religious  portion  of  the  community,  it  is  not  to  he 
denied  that  even  among  its  members  the  grossest  hypocrisy 
and  vice  w  ere  too  often  displayed.  Rut  on  the  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  state  of  Scotland  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  let  us 
liear  the  testimony  of  one  whose  valuable  contributions  have 
served  to  enrich  more  than  one  of  Airs.  Al.athcson’s  })ages. 

‘  The  ministers  of  the  olden  time,*  writes  Dr  Russel  of  Dundee,  ‘  who 
had  survived  the  ])ersecution  of  the  Stuarts,  preached  the  doctrine  of  the 
standards  of  the  church,  established  at  the  Revolution.  Rut  not  a  few 
of  the  ministers,  who  had  conformed  to  the  establishment  which  existed 
before  the  Revolution,  were  continued  in  their  parishes,  on  their  con¬ 
forming  to  the  new'  establishment;  and  many  of  them  w'ere,  by  no 
means,  evangelical  preachers.  To  what  extent  the  latter  had  an  influence, 
in  producing  the  state  of  things,  which  verv  soon  followed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say;  but  that  they  had  an  influence,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Re  this 
as  it  may,  it  was  not  long,  till  a  great  change  took  j)lace  in  the  doctrinal 
views,  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  younger  clergv.  The  ethical  discus¬ 
sions  common,  at  that  time,  in  England,  became  fashionable  in  Scotland. 
Sir  Heniy^  Moncrief,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Erskine,  savs : — ‘  There  was  cer¬ 
tainly,  at  this  time,  in  Scotland,  a  class  of  ])rcachcrs,  who,  besides  the 
absurd  affectation  of  bringing  their  public  instructions  from  Socrates, 
Plato,  or  Seneca,  rather  than  from  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  an  ostentatious  imitation  of  Francis  Hutch¬ 
inson,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.*  p.  59.  Cold  disquisitions 
were  delivered,  which  spoke  neither  to  the  hopes,  nor  fears,  nor  affec¬ 
tions  ;  so  that  the  church,  in  many  instances,  became  the  dormitory  of 
the  parish.  Pelagian  and  Socinian  heresies  came  to  be  openly  taught,  in 
not  a  few  pulpits  ;  while,  in  others,  they  were  introduced  in  a  more  covert 
manner.  And  where  such  corrupt  doctrines  were  not  taught,  there  were 
errors  inculcated,  which  though  more  refined,  were  not  less  dangerous. 
In  various  w’ays,  there  was  a  systematic  perversion  of  the  gospel  of 

•  *  Come  Doctor,’  said  a  noted  scoffer  to  the  evangelical  minister  of  tlic 
Tolb(H)th  church,  ‘  I  can  give  you  a  treat — a  hottle  of  claret  forty  years  old.’ 
The  Dm*tor  was  in  raj>tures,  and  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation,  when  to  his 
dismay  the  expected  qiiart  proved  to  he  only  a  pint  hottle.  ‘  Wae’s  me,’ 
said  he,  taking  it  up  in  his  hand,  “  hut  its  unco  wee  (anglice  strangely  little) 
of  its  age.* — Kay*x  Edinburgh  Portraits,  vol.  i,  p.  30,  fto  edition. 
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Christ,  by  reiterated  statements,  of  a  character  altogether  self-righteous. 
The  true  ground  of  hope  to  a  sinner,  was  never  brought  forward  ;  or  if 
any  reference  was  made  to  it,  the  object  was,  to  hold  it  up  to  ridicule 
and  scorn.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  through  faith  in  the  expiatory  work 
of  Christ,  was  reproached  as  hostile  to  morality  ;  and  this,  too,  often  by 
men,  whose  own  immoralities  were  foul  and  flagrant.  Religion,  where 
any  attention  was  paid  to  it,  became  cold  and  speculative  ;  but,  in  many 
quarters,  it  was  altogether  disregarded,  for  the  p.ople  had  sunk  into  a 
listless  indifference,  and  a  torpid  apathy. 

‘  Had  it  not  been,  that  the  diflerent  bodies  of  evangelical  dissenters 
kept  alive  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  in  certain  districts  of  the 
country,  it  must,  to  all  human  appearance,  have  been  extinct ;  not  only 
in  them,  but  by  a  natural  process,  even  in  some  other  (juarters.  In 
cases  where  gross  error  was  not  taught,  there  was  a  fcarfid  poverty  of 
scriptural  knowledge,  and  of  the  fruits  of  ])crsonaI  study  and  observation. 
There  was  a  monotonous  re])etition  of  a  few  common-jdace  toj)ics ;  the 
same  images,  like  so  many  natural  and  necessary  shadows,  waited  on  the 
statements  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  church  was  a  picture  of 
still-life.  In  the  course  of  time,  men  arose,  who  gave  a  more  resj)ecta- 
ble  appearance,  to  a  system  radically  the  same.  The  polished  classes 
were  charmed  with  the  meagre  theology  and  the  superficial  morality  of 
Blair.  Not  a  few  followed  in  his  wake  ;  hut  we  have  hut  to  glance  at 
the  flimsy  compositions,  hearing  the  name  of  sermons,  puhlished  by  the 
men  of  this  school,  and  so  highly  lauded  by  those  who  fancied  themselves 
to  he  people  of  taste,  to  perceive  how  low  the  state  of  knowledge  and  of 
piety  must  have  been  among  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  other  orders 
of  society  were  sinking,  deeper  and  dee])cr,  into  a  state  of  utter  ignor¬ 
ance,  infidelity,  and  immorality.  Corrupt  doctrines  ;  the  prostitution  of 
the  most  solemn  ordinances  of  Christ,  to  all  who  chose  ;  and  the  utter 
neglect  of  church  discipline,  fearfully  j)revailed.  An  emj)ty  form  of  reli¬ 
gion  was  observed,  while  the  power  of  it  was  ridiculed.’ — pp.  G‘21-G2.’l. 

During  the  whole  time  that  this  degenerating  process  was 
going  forward,  there  were  doubtless  many  who  in  secret  were 
sighing  and  crying  over  the  evils  which  jin^vailed  around  them. 

^  cry  little,  however,  had  been  done,  up  to  the  time  when  Mr. 
Ewing  commenced  his  public  career,  in  the  way  of  using  active 
exertions  to  disturb  the  deep  spiritual  slumber  into  which  all 
classes  of  the  people  had  sunk.  The  bugbear  of  latitndinarian- 
ism  frightened  many,  otherwise  good  soldiers  of  the  cross,  into 
their  hiding-places.*  The  majesty  of  forms  kept  in  bondage 
not  a  fe\v  who  had  pith  and  sinew  enough  to  have  done  good  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  cause  of  truth,  had  they  been  but  free  to  doit.  There 
wanted  idtogether  a  man  who  would  dare  something  for  the 
salvation  of  his  fellows.  And  such  a  man,  God  in  his  good  pro¬ 
vidence  sent,  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  Mr.  Ewing. 

The  steps  bv  which  Mr.  Ewing  advanced  towards  the  erection 
of  the  standard  of  spiritual  liberty  in  his  native  land,  were  sim¬ 
ple  and  natural.  As  a  wlude,  they  w'ere,  we  believe,  utterly  uo- 
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premeditated,  and  arose,  tlie  one  out  of  tlie  otlier,  as  occasion 
demanded.  At  first,  lie  aimed  at  nothing  but  to  preach  tiiliv, 
freely,*  and  imiiressively,  the  jrospel  to  liis  own  eon^nejratioii. 
Then  he  bej^an  to  moot  the  subject  of  purity  of  church-fellow¬ 
ship,  and  to  denounce  the  evils  resulting  from  promiscuous  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  precious  and  the  vile  around  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  Tlien  his  soul  caught  the  impulse  whicb  the  formation 
of  the  missionary  society  and  the  sending  forth  of  missionaries 
to  the  heathen,  gave  to  all  good  men  throughout  the  empire; 
and  he  determined  to  devote  himself,  Mith  three  other  kiudrcil 
spirits,  to  the  missionary  Mork  in  India,  rrustratedin  this  de¬ 
sign  through  the  iutiuence  of  the  East  India  Company,  his  zeal 
for  doing  good  sought  scope  at  home.  He  found  it  in  editing 
the  Missionary  Magazine,  in  sustaining,  directing,  and  encou¬ 
raging  the  formation  of  Sabbath  schools,  in  co-operating  with 
men  who,  like  the  late  Rowland  Hill,  came  from  the  south  to 
communicate  a  portion  of  their  lire  to  the  Christians  of  the  north, 
and  especially  in  patronizing,  sanctioning,  and  defending  the 
efforts  of  certain  pious  laymen  w  ho,  unauthorised  by  session  or 
presbytery,  had  begun  to  traverse  the  country,  proclaiming  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom.  This  last  was  the  crowning  olfcnce 
against  the  empire  of  forms  of  which  ^Ir.  Ewing  was  guilty. 
All  else  might  be  forgiven  ;  this  never.  That  a  clergyman 
should  stoop  to  preach  in  a  barn,  or  by  the  roadside,  was  had 
enough — that  he  should  sanction  men  on  whose  heads  no  reve¬ 
rend  hands  had  been  laid,  in  conducting  the  religious  education 
of  the  young,  was  still  worse — but  that  he  should  defend  lay- 
preaching,  was  a  crime  against  good  order,  which  stiff  and  starch¬ 
ed  divines  knew'  not  how  to  overlook.  !Mr.  Ewing,  accordingly, 
from  the  time  when  he  preached  and  published  his  sermon  on 
itinerant  and  field  preaching,  felt  himself  to  be  a  marked  man. 
He  saw'  the  clerical  power  bestirring  itself  to  put  a  curb  upon 
him  and  his  brethren,  and  extinguish  the  light  which  he  and 
they  had  succeeded  in  kindling.  The  time,  he  felt,  had  at  length 
come  when  he  must  either  reliiupiish  his  coiiiicxion  with  the 
establishment,  or  forfeit  his  integrity  and  the  testimony  of  his 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  Clod.  In  such  a  ease  he  was  not  the 
man  to  hesitate.  His  decision  was  quickly  and  finally  made. 
He  anticipated  the  censures  of  the  venerabie  assembly,  by  re¬ 
signing  his  charge  and  casting  himself  upon  the  protecting  care 
and  goodness  of  his  heavenly  Slaster. 

Emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  the  establishment.  Mi*. 
Ew  ing  now  felt  himself  free  to  co-operfite  fully  with  those  zealous 
and  devoted  hrethnui  w  hose  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  people  he 
had  countenanced  whilst  a  minister  in  the  church.  They  were 
indeed  a  noble  and  devoted  band  ;  of  whom  some  have  fallen 
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asleep,  and  some  still  eoiitiuue,  veterans  at  their  post.  A  few 
of  them  were  men  of  fortune,  like  the  ^Messrs.  Haldane;  others 
^vere  persons  who  had  been  in  i)iisiness,  like  Mr.  Aikman,  late 
of  Kdinl)nr;;h,  and  Mr.  John  Campbell,  lateof  Kiii'rsland  ;  others 
had  been  clerjrymcn  and  probationers,  who,  with^Mr.  Kwin;;,  had 
seceded  from  the  established  ehnrch,  or  from  some  of  the  bodies 
of  presbvterian  dissenters,  of  whom  Mr.  limes,  of  Kdinhur^h, 
who  still  survives,  and  !Mr.  Cowie,  late  of  ^Montrose,  deserve 
especial  mention ;  and  not  a  few  were  students,  and  yonii"  men 
anxious  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ministrv,  but  who  had  not 
vet  received  license  from  anv  ecclesiastical  bodv.  Of  those  thus 
hronj'ht  tojxether,  ^Ir.  khvin*;,  from  his  superior  attainments, 
his  energy,  and  his  talents,  became  very  soon  the  centre,  aiul 
in  a  certain  sense  the  leader.  Availinj^  himself  of  his  emanei- 
])ation  from  ecclesiastical  bondajxe,  he  jj^ave  himself,  with  his  cha¬ 
racteristic  energy,  to  the  labours  of  an  itinerant  jireacher  of  the 
gospel,  visiting  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  eoinpany  with  one 
of  his  esteemed  friends,  those  parts  of  tlie  country  where  such 
services  were  most  reipiired.  lie  also  very  soon  entered  njion  the 
labours  of  a  theological  tutor,  and  had  placed  under  his  charge 
a  number  of  young  men  of  piety  and  talents  belonging  originally 
to  dilierent  denominations  of  Christians,  and  still  differing  in 
opinion  on  some  points  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  all  ius|)ired 
with  the  same  earnest  desire  to  diffuse  among  their  eountrvinen 
the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour.  Nor  was  it  long  before  ho  was 
called  upon  to  give  eonnsel  and  take  a  leading  part  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Christian  church,  in  which  those  who  had  thus, 
through  the  force  of  conscientious  convictions  and  |)ecnliar  cir- 
eunistanees,  found  themselves  extruded  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  already  existing  chnreh(?s,  might  find  that  connnunion  with 
each  other,  which  every  true  Christian  feels  to  be  so  salutary, 
and  which,  to  persons  in  their  eiremnstances,  had  become  a  ne¬ 
cessary  condition  of  their  spiritual  life.  In  this  matter  Mr. 
Kwing^s  knowledge,  sincerity  and  firiniujss,  proved  of  eminent 
service  in  at  once  resisting  tlie  impetuosity  of  those  who  having, 
after  long  (piicsccnce,  begun  to  move,  knew  not  well  where  to 
stop,  ami  in  disi)elling  tlie  prejudices,  removing  the  ignorance, 
and  encouraging  the  [)rogress  of  those  who,  in  their  dr(*ad  of 
transgressing  the  limits  of  truth,  were  hesitating  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  bring  them  within  these  limits.  The  result 
was  the  formation  in  Edinburgh  of  a  church  on  congregational 
principles  similar  to  those  which  had  long  existed  in  I’^ngland, 
and  which  served  as  the  model  on  which  other  churches  througdi- 
out  the  countrv  were  afterwards  framed.  Over  f  his  chnrcli,  which 
ni('t  in  the  Circus — a  place  of  amusement  which  had  for  some 
time  been  used  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  wlierc  Mr.  Hill  and 
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oilier  ministers  from  the  south  were  accustomed,  during  their 
visits  to  the  northern  metropolis,  to  preach — ^Ir.  James  Haldane 
was  ordained  pastor,  when  Mr.  Ewing  addressed  both  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  the  flock. 

Of  these  proceedings  the  consequences,  both  immediate  and 
more  remote,  have  been  striking  and  important.  The  General 
Assembly,  lashed  into  fury  by  the  success  of  the  sectarians,  issued 
their  famous  pastoral  admonition — '  the  great  Scotch  bull,^  as 
Rowland  Hill  facetiously  termed  it — in  very  truth  a  mere  brutuin 
fulmen,  which  fell  lumpishly  and  impotently  to  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  dissenting  bodies  also  gathered  together  their  col¬ 
lective  wisdom  and  uttered  their  solemn  caveat  against  the  mon¬ 
strous  irregularity  of  'countenancing  the  public  ministration 
of  such  persons  as  practice  and  tolerate  lay  preaching,^  and  the 
evils  attendant  on  Sabbath  evening  schools,  w  here  ‘  discourses 
are  delivered  tending  to  encroach  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  there  is  such  an  attendance  of  multitudes  as  to  give  the  school 
the  appearance  of  an  assembly  met  for  public  worship.^*  The 
efl’ect  of  these  ill-judged  proceedings  was  only  to  stimulate  the 
parties  against  whose  usefulness  they  were  directed  to  more 
strenuous  efforts,  and  to  excite  in  the  people  a  still  stronger  de¬ 
sire  to  hear  what  these  perilous  hcresiarchs  had  to  say.  The 
new'  cause  evidently  prospered.  Churches  were  formed  in  most 
of  the  large  tow  ns  in  Scotland,  upon  the  model  of  that  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Congregationalism,  a  plant  w  hich  heretofore  had  never 
thriven  in  Scotland,  was  once  more  planted  under  more  favour¬ 
ing  circumstances,  and,  for  the  first  time,  really  took  to  the 
soil.  An  extensive  religious  excitement  pervaded  the  countiy', 
and  gradually  but  surely  permejited  the  dormant  bodies  of  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians,  and  roused  them  to  new'  vigour  and  activity. 

*  By  means  of  the  movement  which  took  place  at  that  period,  there 
w'as  awakened  a  s])irit  of  greater  zeal  in  various  religious  bodies.  A  more 
pointed  manner  of  preaching  was  adopted  by  many.  There  came  to  be 
more  discrimination  of  character.  The  empty  flourish  of  the  instrument, 
gave  place  to  the  well-defined  tones  and  melodies  which  awaken  all  the 
sympathies  of  the  soul.  The  unfettered  freeness  of  the  Gospel  was  more 
fully  proclaimed,  whilst  its  practical  influence  w'as  more  distinctly  un¬ 
folded.  In  the  course  of  time,  there  appeared  an  increased  and  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  evangelical  ministers  in  the  establishment,  and  a 
beneficial  influence  was  found  to  operate  upon  other  denominations.’ — 
pp.  314,  315. 

A  final  death-blow'  had  been  struek  at  the  reign  of  modera- 
tism  in  the  established  church ;  its  cold  rigid  formality  was  felt 
to  be  unsuited  to  a  people  who  had  been  awakened  to  earnest¬ 
ness  in  religion ;  its  utter  impotency  for  aught  but  mischief  and 

*  Act  of  the  General  Associate  Synod  of  2d  of  May,  17^B. 
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tyranny  had  been  amply  proved ;  and  the  eonseqnenee  wa?^,  the 
risiiij;  M'ithiii  the  church  of  that  spirit,  which  gradually  growing 
and  strengthening,  and  becoming  bolder,  has  at  length  ended  in 
the  withdrawal,  by  the  recent  secession  from  her  communion,  of 
nearly  all  the  staminii,  and  pith,  and  sap,  that  she  possessed. 
'  When  the  ecclcshistical  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  shall 
come  to  be  written,^  said  the  professor  of  church  history,  in 
Marischall  College,  Aberdeen,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  ("on- 
gregational  Union  for  181<3,  Hhc  historian,  if  he  be  well  informed 
and  candid,  will  not  fail  to  record,  that  to  the  rise  and  influence  of 
the  congregational  churches,  the  present  crisis  in  the  church  of 
Scotland  is  in  no  small  degree  to  be  ascribed.’  Such  and  so 
great  arc  the  effects  which  may  flow  from  the  faith  and  fortitude 
of  men,  who,  undeterred  by  the  scoffs  and  hatred  of  the  world, 
stand  true  in  some  hour  of  trial,  to  the  claims  of  conscience  and 
the  cause  of  truth. 

A  plan  having  been  adopted  for  the  erection  of  tabernacles  or 
large  places  of  worship,  not  especially  connected  w  ith  any  par¬ 
ticular  Christian  body,  in  the  larger  tow  ns  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Ewing,  very  shortly  after  his  secession  from  the  national  church, 
removed  to  Glasgow^  to  take  charge  of  that  which  had  been 
erected  there.  In  this  place  was  formed  that  pastoral  relation 
w  hich  subsisted  between  him  and  the  flock  he  w  as  instrumental 
in  gathering,  with  uninterrupted  harmony,  until  his  removal  from 
them  by  death.  Of  the  changing  fortunes  of  his  private  history; 
of  his  pastoral  labours,  trials,  and  successes;  of  his  manifold 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  of  his  literary  pursuits  and  productions ;  of 
his  rcputjition  and  worth,  as  a  theological  professor ;  and  of  the 
many  virtues  and  graces  wdiich  enriched  his  character  and 
adorned  his  home;  the  volume  before  us  presents  a  full,  a  faithful, 
and  a  charming  picture.  Into  this  pjirt  of  its  contents,  how¬ 
ever,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter.  We  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  store  of 
holy  enjoyment  and  profitable  information  which  Mrs.  Matheson’s 
jiagcs  have  provided  for  them,  and  leave  them  to  seek  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  To  all  who  are  interested  in  works  of  Christian  biography 
or  denominational  history,  and  especially  to  pastors  and  thcolo- 
gi(!al  students,  w^c  confidently  commend  this  volume,  as  one 
which  they  cannot  peruse  without  satisfaction,  or  study  without 
])rofit. 
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Art.  V.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone:  or^  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field. 

By  Hugh  Miller.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone.  1841. 

We  owe  an  apology,  first  to  Mr.  Miller,  that  we  have  not  till 
now  recorded  his  labours ;  and  secondly  to  our  readers,  that  we 
have  been  so  long  in  introducing  liim  to  tlieir  acquaintance. 
Tliis  apology  we  frankly,  and  in  good  earnest,  offer ;  and  before 
proceeding  to  notice  his  volume,  will  allow  the  author  to  tell  a 
little  of  his  early  history : — 

*  It  was  twenty  years,  last  February,*  he  says,  ‘  since  I  set  out  a  little 
before  sunrise  to  make  my  first  acquaintance  with  a  life  of  labour  and 
restraint ;  and  I  have  rarely  had  a  heavier  heart  than  on  that  morning. 

I  was  but  a  slim,  loose -jointed  boy  at  the  time — fond  of  the  j)rctty 
intangibilities  of  romance,  and  of  dreaming  wdien  broad  awake ;  and, 
woful  change !  I  was  now  going  to  w’ork  at  what  Burns  has  instanced 
in  his  ‘  Twa  Dogs,*  and  as  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  employ¬ 
ments— to  w'ork  in  a  quarry.  I  had  been  a  w'anderer  among  rocks  and 
woods — a  reader  of  curious  books,  when  I  could  get  them — a  gleaner  of 
old  traditionary  stories ;  aad  now  I  w^as  going  to  exchange  all  my  day¬ 
dreams,  and  all  my  amusements,  for  the  kind  of  life  in  which  men  toil 
every  day  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  eat,  and  eat  every  day  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  toil.*  (p.  4.) 

So  he  began  his  life  as  an  humble  quam^man,  and  his  natural 
inquisitiveness  immediately  rendered  him  a  diligent,  and, 
eventually,  a  successful  student  of  the  wonders  exhibited  in  his 
low  ly  scenes  of  labour ;  — 

*  In  the  course  of  the  first  day*s  employment,  I  picked  up  a  nodular 

mass  of  blue  limestone,  and  laid  it  open  by  a  stroke  of  the  hammer. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  it  contained  inside  a  beautifully  finished  piece  of 
sculpture — one  of  the  volutes  apparently  of  an  Ionic  cai)ital,  and  not 
the  far-famed  walnut  of  the  fairy  tale.  Had  I  broken  the  shell,  and 
found  the  little  dog  lying  within,  it  could  not  have  sur])rised  me  more. 
W as  there  another  such  curiosity  in  the  whole  w’orld  ?  1  broke  open 

a  few  other  nodules  of  similar  appearance,  for  they  lay  pretty  thickly  on 
the  shore,  and  found  that  there  might.  In  one  of  these  there  were 
what  seemed  to  be  scales  of  fishes,  and  the  impressions  of  a  few  minute 
bivalves,  prettily  striated  ;  in  tbe  centre  of  another  there  was  actually 
a  piece  of  decayed  w’ood.  Of  all  nature*s  riddles,  these  seemed  to  me 
to  be  at  once  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  difficult  to  expound. 
I  treasured  them  carefully  up,  and  w’as  told  by  one  of  the  workmen,  to 
whom  I  showed  them,  that  there  w’as  a  part  of  the  shore,  about  two 
miles  further  to  the  west,  where  curiously  shaped  stones,  somewhat 
like  the  heads  of  boarding  pikes,  were  occasionally  picked  up ;  and  that 
in  his  father’s  days  the  country’  people  called  them  thunder  bolts,  and 
deemed  them  of  sovereign  efficacy  in  curing  bewitched  cattle.  Our 
employer,  on  quitting  the  quarr)*  for  the  building  on  which  we  were  to 
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l)e  engaged,  gave  all  the  workmen  a  half  holiday.  I  employed  it  in 
visiting  the  place  where  the  thunder-bolts  had  fallen  so  quickly,  and 
found  it  a  richer  scene  of  wonder  than  I  could  have  fancied  in  even  my 
dreams.* — p.  11. 

We  have  not  space  enough  to  allow  Mr.  Miller  to  describe 
the  feelings  with  which  lie  looked  on  the  treasures  of  scallops, 
and  grvphites,  and  ammonites  of  almost  every  variety ;  of  twigs 
of  wood,  leaves  of  plants,  cones  of  pine,  and  scales  of  fishes ;  but 
our  friends  must  hear  the  instructive  sequel : — 

‘  My  curiosity  once  fully  awakened,  remained  awake,  and  my 
opportunities  of  gratifying  it  have  been  tolerably  ample.  I  have  been 
an  explorer  of  caves  and  ravines,  a  loiterer  along  sea- shores,  a  climber 
among  rocks,  a  labourer  in  quarries.  My  profession  was  a  wandering 
one.* — p.  13. 

These  interesting  statements  fully  establish  the  important 
truth  which  the  author  founds  upon  them,  that  ‘  there  are  few 
professions,  however  humble,  that  do  not  present  their  peculiar 
advantages  of  observation ;  there  Jire  none,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  faculties  does  not  lead  to  enjoyment.’ 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  !Mr.  ^Miller  could  scarcely  help 
becoming  a  geologist ;  that  his  curiosity,  his  love  of  nature,  his 
descriptive  power,  his  fondness  for  classification,  when  brought 
into  the  midst  of  the  fossil  charnel  house  wherein  he  was  placed, 
made  him  one,  e  necessitate  natura;.  Hut  not  so,  exactly,  for, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  before  his  observations  began,  the 
old  red  sandstone  was  '  the  (Jrcat  Sandy  Desert’  of  Geology : 
not  a  few  travelling  mineralogists  had  gone  from  the  mountain 
limestone  to  the  Silurian  System,  and  said  that  ‘  all  was  barren 
and  had  the  quarryman  of  Cromarty  been  content  ‘  by  books 
alone  the  world  to  know,’  the  ^  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field’  had 
never  been  taken.  It  was  considered  as  '  remarkably  barren  of 
fossils,’  an  ingenious  foreigner  had  said  to  ^Ir.  Miircliisoii: 

^  you  must  inevitably  give  it  up  ;  it  is  a  mere  local  deposit — a 
doubtful  accumulation  huddled  up  in  a  corner,  and  has  no  type 
or  representative  abroad.’  Of  so  little  interest  was  it  deemed, 
that  Mr.Lvell,  in  his  Elements,  published  only  two  years  before 
Mr.  Miller’s  book,  though  he  occupies  more  than  thirty  pages 
with  the  coal  measures,  gives  but  two  and  a  half  to  the  old  red 
sandstone.  Our  author,  therefore,  deserves  credit  for  original 
and  iudependent  observation,  and,  as  the  result,  Ints  not  pre¬ 
sented  the  labours  of  other  men,  but  a  fresh  record  of  his  own  ; 
not  a  compiled  volume,  but  a  new  book. 

As  we  are  about  to  present  to  our  readers  some  of  the  scenes 
which  are  beheld  in  this  'old  field,’  wc  are  reminded  of  the 
eulogy  which  Dr.  Buckland  gave  of  them  Jit  a  meeting  of  the 
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British  Association,  where  he  said  he  '  had  never  been  so  mucli 
astonished  in  his  life  by  the  powers  of  any  man,  as  he  liad  been 
by  tlic  f^eological  descriptions  of  Mr.  Miller.  That  wonderful 
man  described  these  objeets  with  a  felicity  which  made  him 
ashamed  of  the  comparative  mcagreness  and  poverty  of  his  own 
descriptions  in  the  Bridgewater  Treatise,  which  had  cost  him 
hours  and  days  of  labour,  lie  would  give  his  left  hand  to  pos¬ 
sess  such  powers  of  description  as  this  man ;  and  if  it  pleased 
Providence  to  spare  his  life,  he,  if  any  one,  would  certainly  ren¬ 
der  the  science  attractive  and  popular,  and  do  equal  service  to 
theology  and  geology.' 

Let  us  now  accompany  our  geologist  on  one  of  his  excursions, 
and  contemplate  the  interesting  scenes  to  which  he  can  lead  us, 
and  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  describe.  Let  it  be  that  ex¬ 
ploratory  excursion  of  which  he  says  : — 


'  1  set  out  on  a  delightful  morning  of  August,  1 830.  The  tide  was 
falling  ;  it  had  already  reached  the  line  of  half  ebb  ;  and  from  the  south¬ 
ern  Sutor  to  the  low,  long  promontor\'  on  which  the  town  of  Cromarty 
is  built,  there  extended  a  broad  belt  of  mingled  sand-banks,  and  pools, 
accumulations  of  boulders,  and  shingle,  and  large  tracks,  darkened  w  itli 

algic . I  turned  to  trace  through  the  broad  belt  left  by  the 

retiring  waters  the  beds  and  stnita  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  in  their  as¬ 
cending  succession,  I  tirst  crossed  the  conglomcmte  base  of  the  system, 

here  little  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness .  1  next  passed 

over  a  thick  bed  of  coarse  red  and  Yellowish  sandstone,  with  here  and 


there  a  few  pebbles  sticking  from  its  surface,  and  here  and  there  a  stra¬ 
tum  of  tifier  grained  fossile  sandstone,  inserted  between  the  rougher 
strata;  1  then  crosseil  over  strata  of  an  impure  greyish  limestone  and  a 
slaty  clay  al»ounding,  as  1  long  afterwards  ascertained,  in  icthyolites  and 


vegetable  remains .  1  piissed  onwards,  and  reaehed  a  little  bay, 

in  the  neighbourhooil  of  the  town.  It  wjis  laid  bare  by  the  tide  this 
morning  far  beyond  its  outer  opening;  and  the  huge  table-like  boulder, 
which  occupies  nearly  its  centre,  held  a  middle  ])lace  between  the  still 
darkened  tlood-line  that  ran  high  along  the  beach,  and  the  brown  lineot 
ebb  that  In  istled  far  below  witli  forests  of  rough-stemmed  tangle.  .  .  . 
I  found  the  rock  exposed  is  a  stratified  clay,  of  a  grey  colour,  tinged 
with  olive,  and  oeeuriing  in  beds  separated  bv  indurated  bands  of 
grey  micaceous  s;mdstone.  'riiev  also  abound  in  cjdcareous  nodules, 
thickly  spread.  Tlie  first  nodule  I  laid  open,  contained  a  bituminous 
looking  mass,  in  wliieh  1  could  trace  a  few  pointed  bones,  and  a  few' 
minute  scales.  The  next  abounded  in  rhomboidal  and  finely  enamelled 


scales,  of  a  much  larger  size,  and  more  distinct  character.  I  wTought 
on  with  the  eagiTuess  of  n  discoverer  entering  for  the  first  time  in  a 
terra  incognita  of  wonders.  Almost  every  fnigmcnt  of  clay,  every 
splinter  of  sandstone,  every  limestone  nodule,  contained  its  organism. 
Seales,  spines,  plates,  bones,  entire  fish ;  but  not  one  organism  of  the 
lias  could  I  find.  1  w’as  struck,  as  I  well  might,  by  the  utter  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  forms — the  t>ar-likc  arms  of  the  PtericthySf  and  its  tortoise- 
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like  plates — the  strange,  bucklar-looking  head  of  the  Corro^f/m— the 
polished  scales  and  plates,  of  the  Osteolcpis^ihc  spined  and  scaled  tins 
of  the  Chciracanthus — above  all,  the  one-sided  tail  of  at  least  eight  out 
of  the  ten  or  twelve  •  varieties  of  fossil  which  the  deposit  contained. 
.  .  .  .  I  wTought  on  till  the  advancing  tide  came  splashing  over  the 
nodules,  and  a  powerful  August  sun  had  risen  toward  the  middle  of  the 
sky ;  and  were  I  to  sum  up  lUl  my  happier  hours,  the  hour  would  not  he 
forgotten  in  which  I  sat  down  on  a  rounded  boulder  of  granite  by  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  when  the  last  hed  was  covered  and  spread  out  on  the 
heach  before  me,  the  spoils  of  the  morning.’ — pp.  109 — 117. 

A  few  of  these  spoils  we  must '  spread  out*  before  our  friends, 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  examine  for  themselves  all  the  inter¬ 
esting  descriptions  with  which  Mr.  Miller’s  hook  is  filled.  And 
let  not  any  be  discouraged  by  the  hard  names  which  these  fossils 
bear.  As  our  author,  with  much  gt)od  sense  and  modesty 
says — 

‘  They  are  like  all  names  in  science,  unfamiliar  in  their  aspect  to  mere 
English  readers,  just  because  they  are  names  not  for  England  alone,  hut 
for  England  and  the  w’orld.  I  am  assured,  however,  that  they  are  all 
composed  of  very  good  Greek,  and  picturesquely  descriptive  of  some 
peculiarity  in  the  fossils  they  designate.  One  of  the  ichthyolites,  with 
a  thorn  or  spine  in  each  fin,  bears  the  name  of  acanthodes,  or  thoni- 
spike  ;  another,  with  a  similar  mechanism  of  spines  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  and  in  which  the  pectoral,  or  hand-fins,  arc  involved, 
has  been  designated  the  chciracanthus,  or  thorn-hand ;  a  third,  covered 
with  curiously  fretted  scales,  has  been  named  the  glyptolepis,  or  carved 
scale ;  and  a  fourth,  roughened  over  with  herry-like  tubercles,  tliat  rise 
from  strong  osseous  plates,  is  known  as  the  coccostcus,  or  berry  on  bone. 
....  There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  geology 
and  the  dead  languages.’ — pp.  3G,  37. 

The  ptcricthys,  or  winged  fish,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
organisms  j)rcseuted  in  the  old  red  sandstone.  When  our  author 
laid  open  to  view  his  first  specimen,  he  says — 

*  There,  on  a  ground  of  light  coloured  limestone,  lay  the  effigy  of  a 
creature,  fashioned  apparently  out  of  jet,  with  a  body  covered  with  plates, 
two  powerful  looking  arms  articulated  at  the  shoulders,  a  head  as  entirely 
lost  in  the  trunk,  as  that  of  the  ray,  or  the  sun-fish,  and  a  long  angular 
tail.  ...  1  have  placed  one  of  the  specimens  l)eforc  me.  Imagine  the 

figure  of  a  man,  rudely  drawn  in  black,  on  a  grey  ground,  the  head  cut 
off  by  the  shoulders,  the  arms  spread  at  full,  as  in  the  attitude  of  s^^iui- 
ming,  the  body  rather  long  than  otherwise,  and  narrowing  from  the 
chest  downwards,  one  of  the  legs  cut  away  at  the  hip  joint,  mid  the 
other,  as  if  to  preserve  the  balance,  placed  directly  under  the  centre  of  the 
figure,  which  it  seems  to  support.  .  .  .  'I1ic  body  was  of  very  considerable 
depth,  jierhaps  little  less  so  proportionally  from  back  to  breast,  thmi  the 
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lK)cly  of  the  tortoise ;  the  under  part  was  flat,  the  upper  rose  towards 
the  centre  into  a  roof-like  ridge,  and  both  under  and  upper  were  covered 
with  a  strong  armour,  of  bony  plates,  which,  resembling  more  the 
plates  of  the  tortoise  than  those  of  the  crustacean,  received  their  acces¬ 
sions  of  growth  at  the  edges  or  sutures.* — pp.  48 — 49. 

We  regret  not  being  able  to  give  the  more  minute  details  of 
the  description,  the  following  notice  of  the  various  species  we 
cannot  withhold — 

‘  Agassiz,  in  the  course  of  his  late  visit  to  Scotland,  found  six  species 
of  the  ptericthys  ;  three  of  these,  and  the  wdngs  of  a  fourth,  are  in  the 
collection  of  the  writer.  Tlie  differences  by  which  they  are  distinguished, 
may  be  marked  by  even  an  unpractised  eye,  especitilly  in  the  form  of  the 
bodies  and  wings.  Some  of  a  fuller,  some  are  of  a  more  elongated 
form  ;  in  some,  the  body  resembles  a  heraldic  shield,  of  nearly  the 
ordinal^'  shape,  and  j)roportion  ;  in  others,  the  shield  stretches  into  a 
fonn  not  very  unlike  that  of  a  Norway  skiff,  the  midships  forward.  Tn 
some  varieties,  too,  the  wings  are  long,  and  comparatively  slender ;  in 
others,  shorter,  and  of  greater  breadth.  ...  I  am  informed  by  Agassiz 
that  they  were  weapons  of  defence  only,  which,  like  the  occipital  spine, 
of  the  river  bull-head,  w’ere  erected  in  moments  of  danger  or  alarm,  and 
at  other  times  lay  close  by  the  creature’s  side  .  .  .  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
in  this  attitude  (of  danger  imd  alarm)  nine -tenths  of  the  ptericthyes  of 
the  lower  old  red  sandstone  are  to  be  found.  We  read  in  the  stone  a  singu¬ 
larly  preserved  story  of  the  strong  instinctive  love  of  life,  and  of  the 
mingled  fear  and  anger  implanted  for  its  preservation, — ‘  the  champions 
in  distorted  postures  threat  ;* — it  presents  us,  too,  with  a  w’onderful  re¬ 
cord  of  violent  death,  falling  at  once,  not  on  a  few  individuals,  but 
on  whole  tribes. — pp.  52 — 53. 

Lot  us  look  at  another  of  these  eurious  fishes,  the  coccostcus, 
the  figure  of  which  is  compared  to  a  boy’s  kite; — 

*  There  is  a  rounded  head,  a  triangular  body,  a  long  tail  attached  to 
the  apex  of  the  triangle,  and  no  arms.  The  manner  in  which  the  plates 
arc  arranged  on  the  head  is  peculiarly  beautiful ;  but  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  adequately  describe  them.  A  ring  of  plates,  like  the  ring  stones 
of  an  arch,  runs  along  what  may  be  called  the  hoop  of  the  kite ;  the 
form  of  the  key-stone  is  perfect ;  the  shapes  of  the  others  are  elegantly 
varied,  a.H  if  for  ornament ;  and  what  would  be  otherwise  the  opening 
of  the  arch,  is  filled  up  with  one  large  plate,  of  an  outline  singularly 
elegant.  A  single  plate,  still  larger  than  anv  of  the  others,  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  creature’s  triangular  bodv,  to  the  shape  of  w’hich  it 
nearly  conforms.  It  rises  saddlewise  towards  the  centre  :  on  the  ridge 
there  is  a  longitudinal  groove  ending  in  a  perforation,  a  little  over  the 
apex  ;  two  small  latci^  plates  on  either  side  fill  up  the  base  of  the 
angle  ;  and  the  long  vertebrated  tail  fills  up  the  angle.’ — pp.  53,  54. 

Wc  must  give  H  little  account  of  the  holoptychius,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  wc  meet  in  our  walk  through 
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this  interesting  ‘old  field.’  Speaking  of  the  holoptychius 
nobilissiraus,  of  which  he  gives  a  very  excellent  engraving,  Mr. 
Miller  says — 

‘  Tlicre  is  a  general  massiveness  about  the  scpanite  portions  of  the 
creature,  that  imparts  ideas  of  the  gigantic,  independently  of  its  bulk  as 
n  whole  ;  just  as  a  building  of  a  moderate  size,  when  composed  of  very 
ponderpus  stones,  hiis  a  more  imposing  effect  than  much  larger  buildings 
in  which  the  stones  are  smaller.  The  body  measures  a  foot  across,  by 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  wjuiting ; 
but  the  armour  in  which  it  is  cased  might  have  served  a  crocodile  or 
alligator  of  five  times  the  size.  It  lies  on  its  back  in  a  mass  of  red 
sandstone ;  and  the  scales  and  plates  still  retain  their  bony  colour, 
slightly  tinged  with  red,  like  the  skeleton  of  some  animal  that  has  lain 
for  years  in  a  bed  of  ferruginous  marl  or  clay.  The  outline  of  the 
occipital  portion  of  the  specimen  forms  a  low  gothic  arch,  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  style,  betw^cen  the  round  Saxon  and  the  pointed  Norman,  nds 
arch  is  filled  by  two  angular  pane-like  plates,  separated  by  a  vertietd 
line,  that  represents,  if  I  may  use  the  figure,  the  dividing  astrap^ ;  and 
the  under  jaw,  with  its  two  sweeping  arcs  or  branches,  constitutes  the 
frame.  All  of  the  head  which  appears  is  that  under  portion  of  it  which 
extends  from  the  upper  part  of  the  belly  to  the  snout.  The  belly  itself 
is  thickly  covered  by  huge  carved  scales,  that,  from  their  massiveness 
and  regular  arrangement,  remind  one  of  the  flags  of  an  ancient  stone 
roof.  The  carving  varies  as  they  descend  towards  the  tail,  being  more 
in  the  ridge  style  below ;  and  more  in  the  tuberculated  style  above.  So 
fairly  does  the  creature  lie  on  its  back,  that  the  ventral  fins  have  fidlen 
equally,  one  on  each  side,  and  from  their  semicircular  fonn,  remind  one 
of  the  two  pouch  holes  in  a  lady’s  apron,  with  their  laced  flaps.  The 
entire  outline  of  the  fossil  is  that  of  an  elongated  ellipsis,  or  rather 
spindle,  a  little  drawn  out  towards  the  caudal  extremity.’ — pp.  162,  163. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  pursue  these  pleasing  descriptions 
any  further,  and  introduce  to  our  readers  the  strange  forms 
which  arc  so  graphically  depicted.  We  recommend  them  to 
obtain  the  book,  and  read  of  the  osteolepts  ‘  cased  in  complete 
armour ;’  of  the  cheirolepis,  with  its  enamelled  scales  and  plates 
glittering  w  ith  minute  ridges,  and  show  ing,  ‘  like  thorns  in  a 
December  morning,  varnished  with  ice of  the  glyptolepis,  the 
sculpturing  of  whose  scales  is  larger  and  more  rudely  finished, 
‘reminding  one  of  the  tattooings  of  a  savage,  or  the  correspond- 
ing  style  of  art  in  which  he  ornaments  the  handle  of  his  stone 
hatchet,  or  his  war-club.’ — pp.  98,  99. 

A  consistency  of  style  pervades  the  fossils  of  the  old  red 
sandstone,  which  is  pointed  out  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 

*  In  no  single  fish  of  either  group  do  we  find  two  styles  of  ornament ; 
in  scarce  any  tw’o  fishes  do  we  find  exactly  the  same  style.  I  pass  fine 
buildings  every  day.  In  some  there  is  a  discordant  jumbling ;  an 
Egyptian  sphynx,  for  instance,  placed  over  a  doric  portico  ;  in  all  there 
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prevails  a  vast  Jimount  of  timid  imitation.  . .  .  But  the  case  is  otherwise 
umon^  the  icthyolites  of  the  old  red  sandstone  ;  nor  does  it  lessen  the 
wonder,  that  their  nicer  ornaments  should  yield  their  beauty  only  to  the 
inicroscoiKJ.  There  is  unity  of  character  in  every  scale,  plate,  and  fin — 
unity  such  as  all  men  of  taste  have  learned  to  admire.' — p.  96. 

Here  our  author  slightly  touelies  a  tlieme  of  deep  interest, 
into  which  he  enters  more  fully  towards  the  end  of  his  book, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  '  wonderful  analogies  that  exist  in  nature 
between  the  geological  history  of  the  vertebrated  animals  as  an 
order,  and  the  history  of  every  mammifer ;  between  the  history, 
too,  of  fish  as  a  chiss,  and  that  of  every  single  fish.’ — p.  211. 

After  describing  these  analogies,  Svhich  point  through  the 
embryos  of  the  present  time  to  the  womb  of  nature,  big  with  its 
multitudinous  forms  of  being,’  he  asks — 

‘  Arc  they  charged  with  no  such  nice  evidence  as  a  Butler  would 
delight  to  contemplate ;  regarding  that  uniijue  style  of  Deity,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  which  runs  through  all  his  w^orks,  whether  we  consi¬ 
der  Him  as  God  of  Nature  or  Author  of  Revelation.* — p.  243. 

lie  then  adds,  and  we  quote  his  words  as  a  specimen  of  the 
admirable  manner  in  wdiich  he  frequently  makes  a  noble,  and 
yet  natural  transition,  from  rocks  and  fossils  into  the  high 
region  of  purely  religious  contemplation : — 

*  In  this  style  of  type  and  symbol  did  lie  reveal  himself  of  old  to  his 
chosen  |)eople  ;  in  this  style  of  allegory  and  parable  did  lie  again  address 
himself  to  them,  when  He  sojourned  among  them  on  earth.* 

Mr.  Miller’s  book  is,  in  our  opinion,  calculated  to  induce  a 
large  number  of  plain  common  sense  persons  to  pay  some 
attention  to  rocks  and  fossils.  He  Inas  snccecded  to  admiration 
in  divesting  the  subject  of  tcchnicjilitics,  and  in  placing  it  before 
ordinary  minds  in  a  very  interesting  and  attractive  form.  Wc 
imagine  there  are  many  thoughtful  persons  laying  no  claim  to 
geological  science,  who  have  occasionally  asked  what  has  been 
the  origin  of  the  various  minerals  with  which  the  earth  abounds, 
and  have  wished  for  some  satisfactory  mode  of  accounting  for 
their  formation.  We  arc  certain  that  such  persons  cannot 
peruse  these  pages  without  deriving  from  them  very  great 
satisfaction. 

*  The  transmission  of  iron,  in  a  chemical  form,  through  chalylK*atc 
springs,  from  deposits  in  which  it  had  been  diffused  in  a  form  merely 
mech.'inical,  is,  of  itself,  curious,  hut  how  much  more  so  its  passage  and 
suhse(|ucnt  accumulation,  as  in  hog  iron,  and  the  iron  of  the  coal 
measures,  through  the  a^^eney  of  vegetation?  How  strange,  if  the  steel 
axe  (»f  the  Wi^twlman  should  have  once  formed  part  of  an  aneiont  forest ! 
If,  after  first  existing  us  a  solid  mass  in  a  pinnarv  lock,  it  should  next 
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have  conic  to  be  diffused  as  a  red  pipnent  in  a  transition  conj^loinemte, 
— then  ius  a  brown  oxide  in  a  chalybeate  spring, — then  as  a  yellowish  ochre 
in  a  secondary  sandstone, — then  as  a  component  part  in  the  steins  and 
twigs  of  a  thick  forest  of  arboraceous  plants, — then  again  as  an  iron 
carbonate,  slowly  accumulating  at  the  bottom  of  a  morass  of  the  coal 
measures, — then  as  a  layer  of  indulated  htuuls  and  nodules  of  brown  ore, 
underlying  a  scam  of  coal, — and  then  finally,  that  it  should  have  betui 
dug  out,  and  smelted  and  fashioned,  and  employed  for  the  puqiose  of 
himdicnift.* — p.  250. 

In  the  same  popular  manner  we  are  presented  with  some  ex¬ 
cellent  observations  on  the  age  of  the  globe,  which  arc  given  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  bring  ever}'  unprejudiced  mind  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  ^  age  is  as  nothing,’  when  compared  with  the 
long  eras  by  which  it  has  been  preceded.  Ihit  we  must  close. 
Before  doing  w  hich,  how  ever,  w  e  must  barely  refer  to  our  author’s 
masterly  sketch  of  the  older  formations,  of  the  former  aspect 
of  those  regions  in  which  they  were  deposited,  in  which,  having 
brought  liis  history  up  to  the  coal  measures,  lie  alludes  to  the 
anticipation  of  Cuvier,  that  a  period  would  come  in  which  man 
would  have  to  resign  his  post  of  honour  (on  our  planet),  to  some 
nobler  and  w  iser  creature,  the  monarch  of  a  better  and  happier 
world,  and  adds — 

‘  How  well  it  is  to  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  expansion  of  Cuvier’s 
thought,  w'ithout  sharing  in  the  melancholy  of  Cuvier’s  feeling ;  to  be 
enabled  to  look  forvs'ard  to  the  coming  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
not  in  terror,  but  in  hope ;  to  be  encouraged  to  believe  in  the  system  of 
unending  progression,  but  to  entertain  no  fear  of  the  degradation  or  de¬ 
position  of  man  !  The  adorable  monarch  of  the  future,  with  all  its  un¬ 
summed  perfection,  has  already  jiassed  into  the  heavens,  flesh  of  our 
flesh,  and  bone  of  our  bone,  and  Enoch  and  F^lias  arc  there  with  him, 
fit  representatives  of  that  dominant  race,  which  no  other  race  shall  ever 
su])plant  or  succeed,  and  to  whose  onward  and  upward  march  the  deep 
echoes  of  eternity  shidl  never  cease  to  respond.’ — p.  274. 

And  now  w'C  must  unwillingly  close  our  pleasant  w  ork  ;  which 
W'c  cannot  do  without  strongly  urging  our  readers  to  possess 
themselves  of  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  original  contributions 
ever  made  to  the  treasures  of  the  Christian  philosopher.  We 
are,  as  w'C  hope  they  will,  ere  long,  be,  greatly  improv(*d  in  our 
moral  health  by  these  '  new  walks  tlirough  an  old  held.’ 
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Art.  VI.  Letters  from  America,  By  John  Robert  Godley.  2  vols. 

12mo.  Ijondon  :  John  Murray. 

These  volumes  are  the  production  of  a  sensible  and  intelligent 
traveller,  who  is  evidently  concerned  to  do  justice  to  the  people 
whom  he  describes,  and  to  furnish  useful  information,  rather 
than  to  amuse  his  readers  wdth  florid  descriptions  of  scenery,  or 
exciting  details  of  personal  adventure.  We  dissent  from  many 
of  the  ^iews  which  are  expressed,  and  can  trace  in  some  places 
the  distorting  influence  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  predilections, 
yet  we  are,  on  the  whole,  much  pleased  with  our  companion, 
and  readily  admit  his  general  good  feeling  and  candour.  His 
preface  is  WTitten  in  an  admirable  spirit,  and  can  scarcely 
fail,  while  it  conciliates  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  to 
secure  for  his  remarks  the  attentive  consideration  of  intelligent 
American  readers.  Alluding  to  the  variety  of  w  orks  issued  by 
English  travellers  on  America,  Mr.  Godley  observes  that  while 
distinguished  by  endless  diversities  in  other  respects,  there 
is  one  characteristic  common  to  all,  and  that  is,  satire.  This  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  as  there  are  no  other  two  nations  be¬ 
tween  whom  so  many  natural  ties  exist,  and  to  whom  it  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  feelings  of  esteem  and  cordial  good-will 
should  be  mutually  cherished.  In  reading  the  volumes  of  Hall, 
Marryat,  Trollope,  Dickens,  and  others,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conviction  that  their  tendency  is  to  irritate  and  ofl’cnd  the 
American  reader ;  and  that,  too,  not  simply  nor  principally,  by 
expressing  views  unfriendly  to  their  institutions  and  character, 
but  b\  the  air  of  ridicule  and  satire  that  is  throw  n  over  all  which 
they  deem  most  valuable,  or  regard  as  most  distinctive.  The 
tone  of  our  literature  has,  till  recently,  evinced  much  of  this. 
The  men  w  ho  ought  to  have  corrected  the  evil,  have  laboured  to 
increase  it,  by  attributing  to  the  community  the  faults  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  thus  catering  to  the  w'orst  passions  of  their  ow  n 
people.  Some  general  causes  have  been  in  operation  in  this 
matter.  Aristocratic  and  hierarchical  predilections  have  been 
offended  by  the  simplicity  of  American  institutions,  whilst  the 
refinement  and  false  sentimentalism  of  some  of  our  countrymen 
have  been  outraged  by  tin*  rough  energv^  and  unpolished  exterior 
of  portions  of  the  American  people. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the  Americans  are 
an  English  stock,  a  branch  of  our  own  family,  between  whom 
and  ourselves  a  strong  resemblance  may  be  traced,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  diversities  of  complexion  and  feature,  to  which  special 
circiunstances  and  the  infusion  of  other  races  have  given  rise. 
This  relationship  might  well  serve  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
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tlie  censure  of  our  travellers,  or  at  least  to  extract  from  their 
writing  some  portion  of  the  gall  and  bitterness  so  disereditably 
displayed.  A  regard  to  our  own  credit,  an  honourable  jealousy 
for  our  national  character,  might  suffice — in  the  absence  of 
higher  motives — to  moderate  the  asperity  with  which  the  American 
branch  of  our  own  family  is  frequently  adverted  to  by  our 
countrymen.  Let  our  positions  be  changed,  let  the  inhabitants 
of  the  States  be  dwellers  in  a  country  like  our  own,  over  which 
the  shadows  of  a  dominant  aristocracy  and  church  have  been 
cast  for  ages;  and  let  us  take  their  place  and  encounter  all  the 
necessities  and  impulses  which  have  been  concerned  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  their  character,  and  w  e  should  no  longer  wonder  at  that 
which  now  excites  our  displeasure,  or  deem  submissive  deference 
the  due  return  for  insulting  calumnies.  The  strife  fomented  by 
the  bad  taste  and  bad  feelings  of  many  of  our  tourists  is  as  in¬ 
jurious  as  it  is  discreditable,  and  cannot  fail,  if  persisted  in,  to 
widen  a  breach  which  every  wise  man,  whether  English  or 
American,  must  desire  to  see  healed. 

It  is  in  a  vastly  different  spirit, — and  in  this  consists  the 
great  charm  of  his  work, — that  Mr.  Ciodlcy  has  entered  on  his 
task.  He  is  far  from  agreeing  in  opinion  with  the  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  Americans,  on  the  merits  of  their  religious,  political,  and 
social  systems.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  a  conservative  in 
politics,  and  in  religion  a  disciple  of  the  modern  school,  which 
looks  to  Oxford  as  its  fountain,  and  boasts  of  catholicity  in  the 
spirit  of  a  confirmed  and  bitter  sectarianism.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  and  much  puerility  w  liich  flows  from  it,  he  is 
honestly  concerned  to  do  justice  to  the  people  of  America,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  their  superiority  to  ourselves  in  some 
important  respects.  Referring  to  this  in  his  preface,  he  remarks, 

*  III  energy,  enterprise,  perseverance,  sagacity,  activity,  and  varied 
resources, — in  all  the  faculties,  in  short,  which  contribute  to  produce 
what  is  now  technically  called  material  civilization,  and  which  have  al- 
w’ays,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  distinguished  the  British  from  the  continental 
Europeans,  there  is  no  disputing  the  superiority  of  the  Americans  to  our¬ 
selves.  Wherever  they  have  a  fair  field  for  the  exercise  of  them,  they 
beat  us.  Their  ships  sail  better,  and  are  worked  by  fewer  men  ;  their 
settlers  pay  more  for  their  land  than  our  colonists,  and  yet  undersell  them 
in  their  own  markets  ;  wffierever  administrative  talent  is  called  into  play, 
whether  in  the  management  of  a  hotel,  or  a  ship,  ora  prison,  ora  factoiy, 
there  is  no  competing  w’ith  them  :  and,  after  a  little  intercourse  with 
them,  I  was  not  surprised  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  the  more  I  travelled 
through  the  country,  the  more  w’as  I  struck  wMth  the  remarkable  average 
intelligence  which  prevails  :  I  never  met  a  stupid  American ;  I  never  met 
one  man  from  whose  conversation  much  information  might  not  l)c  gained, 
or  wffio  did  not  appear  familiar  with  life  and  business,  and  qualified  to 
make  his  way  in  them.  ^^Tlicre  is  one  singidar  proof  of  the  general 
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energy  and  capacity  for  business  which  early  habits  of  self-dependence 
have  produced ; — almost  every  American  understands  politics,  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  them  (though  many  abstain  under  discouragement  or 
disgust  from  taking  a  practical  part),  and  is  familiar,  not  only  with  the 
affairs  of  his  own  township  or  county,  but  with  those  of  the  state  and  of 
the  Union ;  almost  every  man  reads  about  a  dozen  newspapers  everv  dav, 
and  will  talk  to  you  for  hours  (tant  hien  que  mat),  if  you  will  listen  to 
him,  about  the  tariff,  and  the  bank,  and  the  Ashburton  treaty.  Now, 
anywhere  else,  the  result  of  all  this  would  be  the  neglect  of  private 
business, — not  so  here  ;  an  American  seems  to  have  time,  not  only  for 
his  own  affairs,  but  for  those  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  to  find  it  easy 
to  reconcile  the  apparently  inconsistent  pursuits  of  a  bustling  j)olitician, 
and  a  steady  man  of  business.  Such  a  union  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
England;  never  on  the  continent.* — Preface,  pp.  ix. — xi. 

Mr.  Godley’s  work  is  published  in  the  form  of  letters,  having 
been  originally  addressed  to  his  relations  in  Ireland — most  of 
them  to  his  father — during  his  tour.  They  were  written  we  are 
informed, — and  vre  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement, — 
without  any  view'  to  publication,  but  have  been  somewhat  re¬ 
modelled  prior  to  their  appearance  in  their  present  form.  The 
first  volume  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  Canada,  towards 
which  the  author  hastened  from  Boston,  where  he  landed  July 
20th,  1842.  The  promiscuous  nature  of  the  company  encoun¬ 
tered  in  travelling  is  early  noted,  together  with  the  reserve  main¬ 
tained  by  the  more  respectable  Americans  towards  strangers, 
prior  to  their  introduction.  As  some  misconceptions  have  grown 
out  of  these  facts,  we  quote  Mr.  Godley^s  remarks  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  our  readers. 

‘  Here  everybody  travels  ;  and  everybody,  except  the  labouring  class, 
dresses  alike.  A  foreigner  makes  acquaintance  (we  will  suppose  in  a 
steam-boat  or  railroad-car)  with  a  person  who  has,  in  all  respects,  the 
same  external  pretensions  as  those  of  his  own  class  in  life  ;  he  enters  into 
conversation  with  him  ;  finds  him,  perhaps,  impertinent,  prejudiced,  con¬ 
ceited,  and  ignorant  of  the  common  refinements  and  courtesies  of  civil¬ 
ized  life  ;  and  after  having  argued  and  disputed  almost  to  the  verge  of  a 
quarrel,  goes  off  and  describes  his  fellow’ -traveller  in  his  journal  (probably 
with  a  gooil  detd  of  exaggeration)  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  Ameri¬ 
can  society  ;  whereas  the  man  w’as  most  likely  a  shopkeeper’s  apprentice, 
in  no  resj)cct  different  in  point  of  refinement  from  a  youth  of  the  same 
class  out  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard.  1  speak  from  experience,  having 
often  l)ccn  tempted  to  do  so  myself.  Tlie  best  people  in  America  arc  not 
accessible  without  good  letters  of  introduction  :  when  you  meet  them, 
as  you  do,  in  j)laccs  of  public  entertainment,  they  arc  silent  and  rescr\’ed. 
1  have  often  liecn  disap)>ointed  by  the  coldness  with  which  my  adviuices 
towards  acquaintance  have  been  made,  where  such  advances  appeared 
natural  and  allowable  ;  but,  upon  consideration,  I  have  remembered 
that  a  iliiiereut  mode  of  proceeding  would,  from  the  very  promiscuous 
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nature  of  the  company  one  meets  with,  lead  to  innumcrjihlo  annoyances. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  recollect  but  one  instance  in  my  own  experience, 
(which  probably  mi^ht  have  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for),  where  an 
introduction  met  with  the  slightest  inattention  or  neglect ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  no  country  have  I  ever  met  with  such  a  real,  cortlial  desire 
to  make  a  stranger  feel  at  home,  by  avoiding  anvthing  like  irritating 
or  unpleasant  subjects  of  conversation,  and  by  admitting  him  at  once  into 
the  family  circle.  In  travelling,  however,  I  must  confess  that  a  foreigner 
must  expect  to  meet  with  much  that  is  unpleasant  and  grating  to  his 
feelings  ;  and  I  am  the  more  sorry  when  he  is  thereby  deterred  from  ex¬ 
tending  his  ac(iuaintancc  with  the  better  portion  of  American  society.' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  29 — 31. 

Our  traveller  left  New  York  on  the  29th  August  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  Hudson  in  a  beautiful  steamer,  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  miles  an  hour.  Travelling  on  the  more  frccpiented 
routes  in  the  Nortliern  States  is  represented  jus  very  chejip,  the  fjirc 
from  Boston  to  New  York,  a  distance  of  2(K)  miles,  being  jdiout 
9s.  Cxi.,  and  from  New  York  to  Albjiny,  a  distance  of  KiO  miles, 
only  bs.  The  hotels  :dso  arc  j)r()portionjitely  moderate  in  their 
elijirges,  from  one  Jind  a  half  to  two  dolhirs  per  d;iy,  being  the 
usiud  price  for  board,  lodging,  juul  servjvnts.  A  brief  stjiy  was 
mjidc  at  Saratogji,  the  Cheltenluim  of  Americji,  where  some 
noted  duellists  were  pointed  out  to  Mr.  (lodley,  which  gives 
ocejusion  for  the  following  Jiccount  of  this  absurd  and  barbjirous 
prjictice,  iinluippily  more  prevalent  in  the  States  than  in  our  own 
country : — 

*  There  is  one  gentleman  who  wears  a  green  shade  over  his  eye,  in 
consecpience  of  a  contusion  which  he  received  the  otlier  day  from  llie 
rebound  of  a  bullet,  in  practising  for  Jin  atfair  of  this  kind.  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  with  some  American  gentlemen  upon  tlie  subject, 
<md  heard  some  stories  which  astonished  me  not  a  little.  The  American 
system  of  duelling  is  quite  different  from  ours,  and  far  more  consistent 
and  rational :  they  never  think  of  apologies  on  the  ground,  or  firing  in 
the  air,  or  separating,  after  a  harmless  interchange  of  shots,  which,  in 
Kngland,  throws  an  air  of  bond)astic  absurdity  over  most  proceedings  of 
the  kind.  In  America,  thev  ‘  mean  business,’  not  child’s  jday,  when 
they  fight  duels,  and  never  sc|)anite  till  one  is  killed  or  wounded.  Hie 
usu;d  plan  is  to  fire  at  ten  j)aces,  and  to  adviuice  one  ]mcc  each  shot  till 
the  desired  effect  is  produced  (the  newspapers  lately  gave  an  account  of 
a  duel,  where  the  parties  fired  six  times  each).  The  challenged  has  the 
choice  of  weapons  ;  and  pistols,  muskets,  or  rifles  are  usually  selected. 
Not  long  since  a  w’ell-known  individual,  who,  I  sec,  figured  as  second  in 
an  affair  that  took  place  about  a  month  ago,  challenged  .'mother  nian, 
who  had  objected  to  his  vote  Jit  an  election  for  ju-rsonation  (which  of 
course  involved  a  charge  of  perjurv),  to  walk  arm  in  arm  from  the  top 
of  the  Capitol  with  him.  As  this  wjis  declined,  his  next  proposal  was 
to  sit  upon  a  keg  of  powder  together,  and  apply  a  match.  Ilowevtr, 
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even  in  this  country,  these  were  considered  rather  strong  measures ;  and 
through  the  mediation  of  pacific  friends,  it  was  at  length  amicably  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  should  fight  with  muskets  at  five  paces.  Elach  piece 
was  loaded  with  three  balls,  and  of  course  both  parties  were  nearly  blown 
to  pieces  ;  the  challenger,  however,  unfortunately  recovered,  and  is  now 
ready  for  fresh  atrocities.  Of  course  such  a  case  as  this  is  rare ;  but  I 
think  I  am  right  in  stating  that  a  bloodless  duel  is  almost  unknown. 
Now  there  is  some  sense  in  this,  whatever  one  may  say  of  its  christiunitv. 
A  man  is  injured  by  another,  he  wishes  to  be  revenged  upon  him,  and 
takes  the  only  method  of  effecting  this  which  society  will  allow.  In 
England  we  superadd  absurdity.  Our  duellist,  generally  speaking,  goes 
out  upon  the  speculation  that  there  is  hardly,  without  avoiding  guilt,  any 
chance  of  a  serious  result  :  he  commits  what  is  confessedly  and  noto¬ 
riously  a  breach  of  every  law,  divine  and  human  ;  not  at  the  instigation  of 
overpowering  passion,  which  though  of  course  it  cannot  excuse  the  crime 
any  more  than  it  could  that  of  assassination,  at  least  reasonably  accounts 
for  its  commission;  but  at  thecommand  of  a  per\"erted  public  opinion  which 
he  has  not  manliness  or  courage  to  defy,  or  for  the  gratification  of  a 
miserable  vanity,  w’hich  aims  at  obtaining  (at  a  very  cheap  rate)  the  re¬ 
putation  of  a  hero  at  Limmer’s  or  the  Saloon.  I  think  some  late  trans¬ 
actions  have  contributed  to  cjist  upon  the  practice  some  of  the  ridicule 
which  it  deserv'cs :  there  is,  too,  a  stricter  feeling  of  morality  and  re¬ 
ligion  growing  up,  so  that  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  this  paltr)-  carica- 
cature  of  a  barbarous  custom  totally  given  up.’ — ib.  pp.dG — 48. 

Our  author  goes  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to  abuse  the  Peace 
Societies  of  America, — indeed  he  has  apparently  a  morbid  dis¬ 
like  of  all  popular  associations,  however  philanthropic  their 
object.  \Vc  know  not  who  may  have  abused  our  '  soldiers  and 
sailors  ’  in  the  manner  to  which  he  adverts,  but  certainly,  though 
no  members  of  a  peace  society,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  the  military  profession,  much  less  its  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  That  there  Jire  pious  men  in 
both  departments  of  the  service  we  readily  admit,  but  that  their 
being  there  is  consistent  with  their  piety,  we  more  than  doubt. 
We  have  never  yet  seen  the  consistency  of  their  practice  with 
their  religious  profession  satisfactorily  made  out,  but,  on  the 
contrar}%  have  a  strong  conviction  that  it  is  utterly  abhorrent 
from  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  betokens  an  imperfect  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  obligations  entailed  on  its  disciples.  Hut  we 
must  not  wander  from  our  author. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  feelings  entertained  towards 
ourselves  and  our  French  neighbours,  are  characterized  by 
discrimination  and  sound  sense,  and  deserve  attentive  considera¬ 
tion. 

*  With  respect  to  the  hostile  feeling  which  is  said  to  exist  in  America 
towards  England,  I  think  I  must  confinn  the  impression,  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  masses  of  the  population,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  newspaper 
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press,  and  the  character  of  the  speeches  at  public  meetings ;  both  of 
which  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  an  index  of  popular  feeling,  as  well  as 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  directing  and  fostering  it  in  their  turn. 
The  statesmen  of  America,  and  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes  gene¬ 
rally,  far  from  participating  in  this  feeling,  appear  to  me  to  entertain 
and  express  more  friendly  sentiments  towards  us  than  our  country  men  in 
general  reciprocate  ;  but  the  popular  mind,  feeding  as  it  does  upon  the 
absurd  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  miserable  and  enslaved  state  of 
the  lower  classes  in  England,  and  the  pride  and  privileges  of  her  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  taught  to  consider  her  as  the  unnaturid  parent,  and  ns  the 
only  powerful  rival  of  America,  politically  and  commercijdly,  is  certainly 
disposed  to  detract  from  her  glory,  and  to  exult  in  her  misfortunes. 

'  Tow^ards  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  much  less  respect¬ 
ful,  but  much  more  friendly  disposition  ;  this  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
partly  by  the  grateful  recollection  retained  by  America  of  the  services 
rendered  to  her  by  France  in  effecting  her  independence,  and  which  con¬ 
trasts  strongly  with  the  hereditary'  antipathy  towards  England  nourished 
by  the  perusal  of  American  history’,  partly  also  by  the  more  sympathetic 
and  hopeful  views  expressed  by  French  travellers  on  the  subject  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  but  chiefly,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  the  absence  of  causes  of  collision. 
The  policy  of  France,  and  that  of  America,  like  two  parallel  lines,  never 
meet ;  they  occupy  different  provinces  of  action,  and  never  excite  any 
feelings  of  rivalry  or  hostility.  Again,  the  tone  of  society,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  habits  of  thought  and  expression,  are  far  more  aristocratic,  i.  e,  far 
more  repugnant  to  those  of  an  American,  in  England,  than  in  France.  I 
hardly  ever  heard  of  an  American  residing  permanently  in  England,  ex¬ 
cept  for  pur])oses  of  commerce  ;  while,  as  everybody  knows,  they  occupy 
a  very  prominent  position  in  Paris.  Paris,  not  London,  is  the  school  of 
manners,  as  wells  as  dress,  for  the  travelling  Americans  of  both  sexes  : 
its  sentiments  are  imported  with  its  fashions  by  the  young  ^Ivgnns  of 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  though  these  do  not  fill  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  in  American  society,  still  they  are  not  wholly  without  influ¬ 
ence  in  leavening  the  national  character. 

*  It  is  very  important  to  consider  these  elements  of  popular  feeling  in 
America,  as  respects  the  great  European  nations,  because  upon  that  feel¬ 
ing  depends  American  policy ;  we  must  recollect  that  whenever  the 
masses  raise  their  voices,  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  federal  government 
must  obey  at  once :  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  statesmen,  capital¬ 
ists,  or  judges,  it  is  the  popular  feeling  which  must  be  conciliated,  if  the 
American  government  is  to  be  our  friend  ;  and  believing,  as  1  do,  in  the 
importance  to  both  countries  of  mutual  good  feeling,  I  am  sorry  and 
angry  when  I  see  people  adding  needlessly  to  the  irritation  for  which 
there  already  exist  so  many  natural  and  inevitable  causes,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  point  to  a  story,  and  procuring  sale  for  a  book.’ — ib.  pp.  63— 6G. 

Crossing  the  Canadian  border,  Mr.  (Jodley  found  himself 'in 
the  midst  of  a  mongrel-looking  and  mongrel-speaking  jiopula- 

♦  I  hardly  ever  saw  an  American  whom  I  could  have  mistaken  for  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  ;  whereas  I  saw’  hundre<ls  every  day,  whom,  till  they  spoke,  I  should 
have  passed  bv  in  Paris  without  observation,  as  1‘renchmon. 
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even  in  this  country,  these  were  considered  rather  strong  measures ;  and 
through  the  mediation  of  pacific  friends,  it  was  at  len^h  amicably  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  should  fight  with  muskets  at  five  paces.  Each  piece 
was  loaded  with  three  balls,  and  of  course  both  ])arties  were  nearly  blown 
to  pieces  ;  the  challenger,  however,  unfortunately  recovered,  and  is  now 
ready  for  fresh  atrocities.  Of  course  such  a  case  as  this  is  rare ;  but  1 
think  I  am  right  in  stating  that  a  bloodless  duel  is  almost  unknown. 
Now  there  is  some  sense  in  this,  whatever  one  may  say  of  its  christianitv. 
A  man  is  injured  by  another,  he  wishes  to  be  revenged  upon  him,  aiid 
takes  the  only  method  of  effecting  this  wdiich  society  will  allow\  In 
England  we  superadd  absurdity.  Our  duellist,  generally  speaking,  goes 
out  upon  the  speculation  that  there  is  hardly,  without  avoiding  guilt,  any 
chance  of  a  serious  result :  he  commits  w’hat  is  confessedly  and  noto¬ 
riously  a  breach  of  every  law,  divine  and  human  ;  not  at  the  instigation  of 
overpowering  passion,  which  though  of  course  it  cannot  excuse  the  crime 
any  more  than  it  could  that  of  assassination,  at  least  reasonably  accounts 
for  its  commission;  but  at  the  command  of  a  per\"erted  public  opinion  which 
he  has  not  manliness  or  courage  to  defy,  or  for  the  gratification  of  a 
miserable  vanity,  w'hich  aims  at  obtaining  (at  a  verv  cheap  rate) ‘the  re¬ 
putation  of  a  hero  at  Limmer’s  or  the  Saloon.  I  think  some  late  trans¬ 
actions  have  contributed  to  cast  upon  the  practice  some  of  the  ridicule 
which  it  deser\’es :  there  is,  too,  a  stricter  feeling  of  morality  iuid  re¬ 
ligion  growing  up,  so  that  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  this  paltry  carica- 
cature  of  a  barbarous  custom  totally  given  up.* — ib.  pp.  4G — 48. 

Our  author  goes  somewhat  out  of  his  w  ay  to  abuse  the  Peace 
Soeieties  of  Ameriea, — indeed  he  has  apparently  a  morbid  dis¬ 
like  of  all  popular  associations,  however  philanthropic  their 
object.  \Vc  know  not  who  nnay  have  abused  our  ^  soldiers  and 
sailors  ’  in  the  manner  to  which  he  adverts,  but  certainly,  though 
no  members  of  a  peace  society,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  the  military  profession,  much  less  its  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  That  there  are  pious  men  in 
both  departments  of  the  service  w  e  readily  admit,  but  that  their 
being  there  is  consistent  with  their  piety,  we  more  than  doubt. 
We  have  never  yet  seen  the  consistency  of  their  practice  w  ith 
their  religious  profession  satisfactorily  made  out,  but,  on  the 
coutrar}',  have  a  strong  conviction  that  it  is  utterly  abhorrent 
from  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  betokens  an  imperfect  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  obligations  entailed  on  its  disciples.  But  w  e 
must  not  wander  from  our  author. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  feelings  entertained  towards 
ourselves  and  our  French  neighbours,  arc  characterized  by 
discrimination  and  sound  sense,  and  deserve  attentive  considera¬ 
tion. 

*  With  respect  to  the  hostile  feeling  which  is  said  to  exist  in  America 
towards  England,  1  think  I  must  confinn  the  impression,  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  imisses  of  the  population,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  newspaper 
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press,  and  the  character  of  the  speeches  at  public  meetings ;  both  of 
which  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  an  index  of  popular  feeling,  as  well  as 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  directing  and  fostering  it  in  their  tuni. 
The  statesmen  of  America,  and  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes  gene¬ 
rally,  far  from  participating  in  this  feeling,  appear  to  me  to  entertain 
and  express  more  friendly  sentiments  towards  us  than  our  countrymen  in 
general  reciprocate  ;  but  the  popular  mind,  feeding  as  it  does  upon  the 
absurd  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  miserable  and  enslaved  state  of 
the  lower  classes  in  England,  and  the  i)ride  and  privileges  of  her  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  taught  to  consider  her  as  the  unnatund  parent,  and  as  the 
only  powerful  rival  of  America,  politically  and  commercially,  is  certainly 
disposed  to  detract  from  her  glory,  and  to  exult  in  her  misfortunes. 

‘  Towards  the  French,  on  the  other  haml,  there  is  a  much  less  respect¬ 
ful,  but  much  more  friendly  disposition  ;  this  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
partly  by  the  grateful  recollection  retained  by  America  of  the  services 
rendered  to  her  by  France  in  efTecting  her  independence,  and  which  con¬ 
trasts  strongly  with  the  hereditary'  antipathy  towards  England  nourished 
by  the  perusal  of  American  history’,  partly  also  by  the  more  sympathetic 
and  hopeful  views  expressed  by  French  travellers  on  the  subject  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  but  chiefly,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  the  absence  of  causes  of  collision. 
The  policy  of  France,  and  that  of  America,  like  two  parallel  lines,  never 
meet ;  they  occupy  different  provinces  of  action,  and  never  excite  any 
feelings  of  rivalry  or  hostility.  Again,  the  tone  of  society,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  habits  of  thought  and  expression,  are  far  more  aristocratic,  i.  e,  far 
more  repugnant  to  those  of  an  American,  in  England,  than  in  France.  I 
hardly  ever  heard  of  an  American  residing  permanently  in  England,  ex¬ 
cept  for  purposes  of  commerce  ;  while,  as  everybody  knows,  they  occupy 
a  very'  prominent  position  in  Paris.  Paris,  not  London,  is  the  school  of 
manners,  as  wells  as  dress,  for  the  travelling  Americans  of  both  sexes  : 
its  sentiments  are  imported  with  its  flishions  by  the  young  ^Ivgans  of 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  though  these  do  not  fill  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  in  American  society,  still  they  are  not  wholly  without  influ¬ 
ence  in  leavening  the  national  character. 

‘  It  is  very  important  to  consider  these  elements  of  popular  feeling  in 
America,  as  respects  the  great  European  nations,  because  upon  that  feel¬ 
ing  depends  American  policy  ;  we  must  recollect  that  whenever  the 
masses  raise  their  voices,  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  federal  government 
must  obey  at  once ;  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  statesmen,  capital¬ 
ists,  or  judges,  it  is  the  popular  feeling  which  must  be  conciliated,  if  the 
American  government  is  to  be  our  friend  ;  and  believing,  as  I  do,  in  the 
importance  to  both  countries  of  mutual  good  feeling,  I  am  sorry  and 
angry  when  I  see  people  adding  needlessly  to  the  irritation  for  which 
there  alreadv  exist  so  many  natural  and  inevitable  causes,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  point  to  a  story,  and  procuring  sale  for  a  book.’ — ib.  pp.  63 — 66. 

Crossing  the  Canadian  border,  Mr.  Godley  found  himself  Gn 
the  midst  of  a  mongrel-looking  and  mongrel-speaking  popula- 

♦  I  hardlv  ever  saw  an  American  whom  I  couhl  have  mistaken  for  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  ;  wliereas  I  saw  hundre«Is  every  day’,  whom,  till  they  spoke,  I  shouhl 
have  passed  by  in  Paris  without  observation,  as  Frenchmen. 
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tion,  who  seemed  to  talk  French  and  English  equally  well,  or 
rather  equally  ill,  and  to  exhibit  tolerably  equal  proportions  of 
French  and  English,  with  a  dash  of  Indian  blood.'  The  admix¬ 
ture  of  Aborigines  w  ith  the  imported  race  was  at  once  obser¬ 
vable,  ^infinite  gradations  of  colour  and  feature,  from  the 
dark  copper  hue,  high  cheek-bones,  and  slcndcrlimbcd  figure  of 
the  full-blooded  Iluron,  to  the  white  and  muscular  proportions 
of  the  European  race,'  being  visible.  The  general  view  given 
of  Canada  is  highly  favourable,  and  would  certainly  induce  us, 
were  w'c  thinking  of  emigrating,  to  make  further  enquiries  res¬ 
pecting  the  colony.  On  board  the  steamer,  proceeding  from 
Oucenstown  to  Hamilton,  Mr.  Godley  met  wdth  an  Irishman, 
from  Derry,  the  result  of  whose  experience — which  is  rcprcscntc(l 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  that  of  his  class — is  thus  given  : — 

*  lie  came  out  five  years  ago,  a  single  man,  with  nothing  hut  his  pas¬ 
sage  money,  his  health,  and  his  hands.  He  got  immediate  emj)loyinent 
at  Montreal,  and  afterwards  came  on  to  the  upper  province,  where  wages 
were  higher :  he  has  received  on  an  average,  (working  generally  in  sum¬ 
mer  on  a  farm  or  on  hoard  a  lake-steamer,  where  no  skill  is  re(|uired,  Jind 
himl)ering  in  winter),  twelve  dollars  per  month  besides  his  keep,  which 
he  values  at  six  or  eight  dollars  more  (the  ordinary'  price  at  one  of  their 
boarding-houses),  and  has  never  been  idle  for  a  single  day.  This  year 
he  has  invested  his  savings,  which  amount  to  400  dollars,  in  100  acres 
of  wild  land,  lying  close  to  the  lake,  and  about  ten  miles  from  Hamilton  ; 
and  intends,  after  this  fidl,  to  build  a  shanty  on  his  farm,  and  commence 
chopping.  He  says  he  can  clear  (alone)  about  an  acre  per  week  ;  so  that 
by  spring  he  w’ill  have  almut  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  ready  for  cropping : 
after  the  first  year  all  will  be  plain  sailing,  and  he  must  get  on  if  he  con¬ 
tinues  healthy  and  industrious.* — ib.  pp.  157 — 158. 

This  is  certainly  cncouragiug,  and  if  any  thing  like  it  be 
realized  by  the  average  class  of  emigrants,  a  greater  temporal 
g(K)d  cannot  be  conferred  on  our  destitute  countrymen,  than  to 
aid  their  transit  to  the  colony.  The  roads  arc  of  course  bad, 
and  at  some  seasons  almost  impjissablc.  The  following  induces 
no  very  pleasing  estimate  of  the  luxury  of  Canadian  travelling 
in  September. 

‘On  Friday  1  bade  farewell  to  my  kind  friends  at  Woodstock,  and 
started  jkt  stage  for  Ihunilton,  by  the  same  road  which  1  had  travelled 
iK'fore  ;  but,  ahu< !  how  different  was  its  condition.  The  roads  in  Amc- 
ricji  are  dependent  upon  the  weather,  and  the  weather  has  now'  com¬ 
pletely  broken  up.  It  rained  unceasingly  from  Tluirsday  morning  to 
Friday  evening,  and  the  mud-holes  in  consequence  had  increjiscd  alarm¬ 
ingly — and  a  mud-hole  is,  as  Mrs.  Clavering  says,  a  serious  thing  in  the 
west ;  a  thing  to  be  contemplated  and  consulted  about,  measured  and 
sounded,  iK'forc  the  final  and  often  fatal  plunge  is  taken  ;  and  the  sand 
track,  w’hich  they  call  a  road,  had  become  so  deep,  that  for  miles  toge- 
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ther  we  proceeded  at  a  crawling  walk.  I  thought  the  day  would  never 
end.  There  were  two  drunken  Americans  of  the  lowest  class  op])osite 
to  me,  one  of  whom  quai  rellcd  with  me  outright  because  I  would  not 
*  trade’  with  him  for  a  coat,  which  was  ‘  too  little  for  him,  but  would  fit 
me  fust-rate  ;  a  squalling  child  besides  me  ;  the  pouring  rain  above  and 
around,  and  such  a  carriage,  and  such  a  road  bcneatli !  On  our  arrival 
at  Hamilton  at  about  nine  o’clock  at  night,  having  occupied  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hours  in  travelling  fifty-five  miles,  we  found  tlie  inns  full  to 
overflowing.  There  must  be  a  wonderful  traffic  through  this  place,  for 
it  was  just  the  same  thing  when  I  was  here  before ;  and  at  the  principal 
inn  they  told  me  they  had  been  full  continually  for  the  last  month.  After 
running  about  the  town  in  the  rain  and  mud  for  some  time,  breaking  mv 
head  against  scaffolding,  and  tumbling  into  overflowed  drains,  (for  of 
course  Hamilton  does  not  boast  of  lam])s,  and  is  ‘  going  liliead’  so  fast, 
that  it  is  one  mass  of  rubbish  and  li(piid  dirt,)  1  was  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a  dirty  bed- room  \vithout  any  window,  where  I  managed  to  sleep 
pretty  well  in  spite  of  the  fleas,  and  dressed  and  shaved  in  tlie  passage. 
Next  morning  rain  again ;  and  as  we  had  a  mile  to  go  to  the  wharf  at 
which  the  Toronto  steamer  was  lying,  and  there  were  not  carriages 
enough  for  the  crowd  of  j)asscngcrs,  a  great  many  were  late,  and  we 
started  at  eight  o’clock  without  them.  Travelling  in  Canada  makes  one 
look  out  pretty  sharply  for  number  one,  (he  who  trusts  to  *  boots’  or 
chambermaid  is  lost),  and  as  I  had  learned  that  lesson,  1  got  my  seat.’ — 
ib.  pp.  1 79 — 181. 

The  ecclesiastical  views  of  our  author  arc  frequently  broached 
throughout  his  volumes.  They  are,  as  already  noted,  of  the 
Oxford  school,  and  ai’c  propounded  witli  a  seriousness  and  ur¬ 
gency  which  betoken  personal  conviction,  however  foreign  we 
may  deem  them  from  the  standard  of  scripture  and  reason.  We 
differ  of  course,  in  toio^  from  him,  yet  we  respect  his  sincerity, 
and  should  be  glad  to  win  him  over  to  a  nobler  and  purer 
faith.  There  are  some  men  whom  we  would  not  have  amongst 
Us  if  we  could;  but  the  case  is  different  with  Mr.  Godley. 
Though  he  misapprehends  our  principles,  and  sometimes  docs  in¬ 
justice  to  our  movements,  it  is  clearly  not  his  design  to  do  so. 
There  is  in  his  style  much  more  of  amenity  and  candour  than  is 
commonly  associated  with  such  decided  and  idtra  views  as  he 
entertains.  We  sometimes  smile  at  his  simplicity,  and  are  half 
provoked  at  the  mysticism  in  which  his  credulity  enwraps  itself, 
but  never  lose  sight  of  the  kind-heartedness  and  gentlemanly 
bearing  which  are  conspicuous  throughout  his  pages.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  entering  on  a  discussion  of  the  knotty  points 
suggested  by  his  comments,  yet  w  e  must  be  permitted  in  passing, 
to  remark,  that  in  his  application  of  Dr.  Chalmers  s  propo¬ 
sition  about  the  demand  for  religious  instruction,  being  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  necessity  of  supply,  he  has,  as  is  usual  with 
writers  of  his  class,  wholly  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  propo- 
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sition  proves  nothinjij  in  reference  to  tlie  question  in  dispute, — 
that  it  leaves  it  absolutely  nntonclicd, — that  it  does  not  approach 
even  to  the  semblance  of  a  settlement  of  it.  AVe  admit  the  pro¬ 
position  ecpially  witli  our  author,  but  what  tlien?  1'hat  tlu‘ 
State  should  supply  the  relij^ous  instruction  needed?  No  such 
thinjr,  but  simply  this,  that  the  supply  must  be  furnished  from 
some  other  quarter  than  that  in  which  the  destitution  exists, — 
that  it  must  come  ab  extra,  must  be  brought  to  and  be  urgc'd  ou 
the  Jicceptancc  of,  those  who  need  it.  It  is  a  pure7W/7/V>yv/7wc//>// 
to  conclude  from  this  proposition,  that  the  State  should  sui)]>ly  the 
instruction  in  question.  It  may  or  may  not  be  its  duty  to  do 
so,  but  this  is  a  point  which  must  be  settled  by  ap])ropriate 
evidence,  and  cannot  be  prejudged  by  a  fact  Avhich  has  iio  rela¬ 
tion  to  it  whatever.  The  scriptural  rule  in  this  case,  and  that 
by  which  we  arc  prepared  to  abide,  d(;volvcs  the  obligation  of 
furnishing  this  supply  on  Christian  men,  the  genuine  disciples 
of  the  Saviour,  those  who,  having  themselves  yielded  to  the  cou- 
troul  of  religion,  arc  earnestly  concerned  to  extend  its  sanctifying 
influence  over  others.  The  church— using  this  term  in  its 
scriptural,  not  its  hierarchical  sense — is  the  agent  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  and  from  no  other 
quarter,  however  ennobled  by  riches  or  honour,  will  a  pure  and 
spiritual  form  of  Christianity  proceed.  The  church  may  fail  in 
its  duty,  may  refuse  to  exert  itself,  or  exerting  itself,  7aay  propa¬ 
gate  an  erroneous  or  defective  piety ;  but  the  interference  of  the 
state  ever  has  been,  and  ever  milt  be  pernicious,  tending  to  infuse 
the  elements  of  sccularity,  sloth,  and  false  doctrines  into  the 
spiritual  family  for  which  it  arrogantly  assumes  to  legislate. 

\Vc  pass  over  the  subsidiarx"  reasoning  of  our  author,  simply  re¬ 
marking,  that  if  the  destitution  of  religious  instruction  cx])e- 
rienecd  in  Canada,  or  in  the  more  thinly  peopled  districts  of  the 
States,  proves  the  necessity  of  government  interference,  what 
shall  wc  conclude  from  the  vice  and  irrcligion  which  have 
grown  up  and  are  rampant  throughout  the  rural  districts  of  our 
own  country,  where  a  state  church  has  existed  for  centuries  upon 
whose  nnnisters  the  publie  resources  have  been  lavishly  expended? 

In  passing  down  the  St.  Lawrence  liapids,  Mr.  (lodlcy,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  ])rcfciTcd  the  sliorter  route,  though  in¬ 
volving  some  personal  risk.  No  steamer  took  this  course  till 
IS  and  the  last  rapid  is  deemed  so  dangerous,  that  thesteamers 
passing  it  forfeit  their  insurance.  The  following  is  our  authoris 
l)rief  account  of  his  descent : 

*  Tlicrc  w'cre  hut  tw’o  cabin  passengers  besides  myself,  both  of  whom 
I  was  slightly  acquainted  with;  the  w’eather  was  beautiful,  and  altogether 
it  would  have  l)cen  impossible  to  have  had  a  pleasanter  voyage.  The 
r.i])ids  are  four  in  number,  the  Long  Sault,  the  Cedars,  the  Cascades, 
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and  liR  Chine  ;  all  of  them  arc  to  a  novice  ver\"  formidalde-lookinc^ ;  at 
the  la^t,  in  particular,  there  is  a  pitch  which  fairly  lifts  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  and  plunges  her  bow  into  the  spray,  so  as  to  cover  the  deck  with 
water ;  hut  it  liaving  been  once  ascertained  that  she  will  live  through  it, 
there  is  no  farther  danger  than  that  of  missing  the  channel,  which  is 
narrow,  and  running  on  the  rocks  at  cither  side  of  it.  We  took  in  an 
Indian  ])ilot  at  each  rapid  :  these  fellows  have  been  in  the  hahit  of  taking 
down  timber  rafts  and  bateaux,  and  are  now  einj)loyed  by  the  steamers. 
A  barge  was  lost  last  week  from  the  foolhardiness  of  the  caj)tain,  who 
refused  to  take  in  a  pilot ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  water  to  spare  even  in 
the  channel  at  this  time  of  year  ;  our  boat,  which  only  drew  three  feet 
ten  inches,  is  the  largest  that  attempts  it,  and  tiiough  provided  with  the 
best  possible  pilotage,  we  struck  once  slightly ;  I  confess  to  a  momen¬ 
tary’  j)al})itation,  wdicn  I  felt  the  bump,  for  w’c  w’ere  going  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  hut  it  w’as  merely  a  scrape,  showing,  however, 
that  it  is  *  touch  and  go.*  But  we  were  made  to  arrange  ourselves  in 
regular  positions  on  deck,  so  as  to  keep  the  vessel  on  an  even  keel,  and 
the  steam  was  slackened  to  half  speed,  as  we  went  down  the  rapids. 
The  accommodations  on  board  these  little  steamers  arc  of  course  wretched ; 
I  spent  almost  the  whole  night,  which  w’as  moonlight  and  beautiful,  on 
deck.* — ib.  p.  238,  239. 

Returning  from  Canada,  Mr.  Godlcy  proceeded  to  make  his 
tour  of  the  States,  at  least  of  sucli  parts  of  them  as  were  inclu¬ 
ded  w’itliin  the  range  of  his  projected  trip.  There  is  nothing 
very  novel  or  stirring  in  his  narrative.  He  employed  himself 
as  any  intelligent  man  naturally  would,  saw  good  society,  and 
records  liis  general  impressions  ratlicr  than  his  personal  adven¬ 
tures.  Of  Boston,  where  he  tarried  for  some  time,  lie  tells  us — 

‘  It  is  commonly  said  that  Boston  is  the  most  aristocratic  city  in  the 
union.  Now  it  certainly  is  the  richest ;  that  is,  there  is  more  realized 
capital  in  Boston,  as  compared  with  its  population,  than  in  any  other 
American  town  ;  and  perhaps,  also,  that  capital  is  accumulated  in  fewer 
hands,  which  always  produces  Jin  aristocratic  tendency.  But  I  maintain 
that  Boston  is  a  thoroughly  re])ublican  town  :  it  is  the  metropolis  of  New 
England  ;  and  New  England  is  still,  in  one  sense,  the  mother-country 
and  type  of  the  states ;  it  is  from  her  that  they  have  for  the  most  ])art 
taken  their  habits,  institutions,  and  character.  Every  American  is  really 
(as  w  ell  as  in  common  i)hrascology)  a  Yankee,  more  or  less  modified  ;  this, 
therefore,  is  the  place  to  which  a  stranger  should  come  who  wishes  to 
see  the  genend  national  characteristics  in  their  most  unmixed  and  most 
developed  state.  The  constitution  of  society  is  much  the  same  fis  in  a 
great  English  commercial  town,  and  the  principle  of  classification  not 
very’  difl'ercnt  from  what  our  owrn  would  be,  if  the  important  element  of 
family  feeling,  or  respect  for  blood,  w’erc  removed.  Wealth  is,  on  the 
w  hole,  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  ‘  good  society  ;*  but  individu.'ds 
will  often  find  themselves  admitted  or  excluded,  independently  of  this, 
in  consequence  of  personal  qualifications,  or  the  absence  of  them.  So  it 
is  at  home :  in  England  no  rule  can  he  laiil  dow'ii,  as  at  \  ienna,  or  in 
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the  ‘  vieille  cour’  of  France,  for  admission  or  exclusion  ;  good  looks  and 
good  manners,  conversational  talents,  or  political  notoriety,  mav  enable 
a  man  with  us  at  any  time  to  become  as  familiar  with  the  highest  circles 
as  though  he  were  ‘  born  in  the  purple  f  on  the  other  hand,  mere  wealth, 
without  such  qualifications,  seldom  or  never  secures  a  footing  in  good 
society  here  ;  it  has,  however,  in  a  great  measure  the  same  weight  which 
rank  and  family  have  in  England,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namelv,  that 
it  constitutes  the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  obvious  and  tangible  pledge 
of  personal  qualifications  in  the  individual.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  UIG,  137. 

The  Puritanism  of  New  England  lias  happily  excluded  some 
forms  of  public  amusement  which  arc  exceedingly  jiopular  with 
us.  A  substitute,  liowevcr,  has  been  found,  to  wliicli  our  author 
refers  in  somew  hat  equivocal  tcruis,  suggesting  the  inquiry  w  hc- 
Ihcr  a  latent  sneer  be  not  designed.  lie  tells  us — 

*  Tlie  most  fash'onable  amusement  at  Boston  this  year  consists  in  lec¬ 
tures  which  are  delivered  by  literary  men,  (even  those  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  such  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams)  upon  all  sorts 
of  subjects.  The  ])roprietors  of  the  Lyceum,  or  some  other  great  room, 
undertake  the  speculation,  engage  the  lecturer  at  a  certain  ])rice,  and 
make  a  charge  for  admission  proportionate  to  his  popularity.  These 
lectures  aiisw’cr  the  same  puiqiose  as  the  Exeter  Hidl  and  Rotunda  meet¬ 
ings  do  to  certain  parties  in  lA)ndon  and  Dublin  ;  that,  namely,  of  aftbrd- 
ing  to  those  who  object  to  the  theatre  a  little  pleasing  excitement  of  a 
partly  intellectuid  and  partly  sensual  kind.  Of  course  I  am  not  com¬ 
paring  the  professed  objects  of  the  systems,  but  merely  the  nature  of  the 
feelings  w'hich  really  actuate  many  of  those  who  patronize  them.  When 

I  was  sitting  with  an  American  literary  friend  (Mr. - )  the  other  day, 

a  man  came  in  to  ask  him,  on  the  part  of  the  Salem  Lyceum,  to  lecture  on 

*  w’oinan,*  at  some  aj)pointed  time.  When  he  w’as  gone,  Mr. - gave 

me  a  singular  account  of  the  extent  to  which  the  lecture  mania  is  ciirried. 
I^adies  often  attend  two  or  three  in  one  evening ;  and  so  necessary  is 
excitement  and  variety  considered,  that  one  lecturer  is  seldom  allowed 
to  give  a  ‘  course there  must  be  a  fresh  hand  every  night.  It  is  a 
striking  reaction  against  the  Puritan  principle  of  forbidding  tbe  ordinary 
amusements  of  the  world.  The  love  of  dissipation  and  excitement  finds 
vent  far  less  innocently,  in  my  opinion,  in  running  to  hear  men  preach 
all  kinds  of  doctrines  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects — religion,  politics,  or 
animal  magnetism.  It  must  have  been  where  such  a  system  prevailed 
that  the  origimd  *  charming  woman'  of  the  well-known  song  was  pro¬ 
duced.  The  custom  of  evening  visits,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  1 
like  so  much,  is  universal ;  it  is  certainly  the  best  plan ;  the  evening, 
not  the  morning,  is  the  time  for  *  playing  company  and  it  is  very  pro¬ 
voking  that  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  each  other  after  dark 
without  a  regular  invitation  on  a  hu'ge  card,  and  either  a  dinner,  or  a 
supiwr,  or  a  crowd  of  some  kind  or  other.* — ib.  pp.  48,  49. 

Mr.  Godlcy  is  ven^  sparing  in  personal  allusions,  and  supplies 
but  few  sketches  even  of  the  letiding  politicians  of  the  American 
republic.  We  arc  the  more  inclined  to  regret  this,  as  w  ith  all  his 
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conservative  and  puscyite  predilections,  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  receive  his  version  of  the  creed  and  public  course  of  many  of 
them.  On  one  occasion  he  met  with  Mr.  Webster,  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  his  talents  and  position  are  sketch¬ 
ed  in  the  following  passage : 

•  After  dinner  I  went  to  a  party,  where  I  met  Mr.  Webster,  whom  I 
had  long  been  anxious  to  see.  I  need  not  say  bow  verv  far  he  is  the 
first  man  of  the  day  in  America ;  indeed,  in  strength  of  understanding, 
he  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  his  contemporaries  anywhere.  His  powers 
of  memory  and  calculation,  and  his  talents  for  argument  and  del)ate,  are 
such  that  no  one  of  his  countrymen  ventures  to  enter  the  lists  with  him 
face  to  face,  either  in  public  or  private.  Tlie  mingled  admiration  and  * 
terror  with  which  he  is>  regarded  are  verv  extraordinarv  :  just  now  he 
holds  a  curious  and  anomalous  position,  having  adhered  to  tlie  IVesident 
Jifter  the  latter’s  rupture  with  the  Whigs,  and  consiMjuently  drawn  down 
upon  himself  part  of  the  odium  which  attaches  to  John  Tyler’s  name. 
Still  it  is  only  in  whispers  and  half-expressed  doubts  that  people  venture 
to  blame  him  ;  and  when  he  stood  up  the  other  day  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  lioston  wings,  and  justified  his  conduct,  though  I  am  told  at  least 
three-fourths  of  his  audience  differed  from  him,  and  disap])roved  of  his 
conduct,  not  an  individual  ventured  to  express  dissent.  He  seems,  howr- 
cver,  to  he  more  feared  than  loved;  and,  though  the  champion,  is  by 
no  means  the  idol  of  his  pjwty.  Henry  Clay,  the  w  hig  candidate  for  the 
next  presidency,  though  immeasurably  inferior  in  point  of  intellectual 
endow  ments,  has  (juite  taken  the  wind  out  of  his  sails  by  the  popularity 
of  his  manner,  his  talent  for  mob  oratory,  and,  above  }dl,  his  real  good¬ 
nature  and  amiability,  and  the  personal  friendships  which  these  (piulities 
procure  for  him.  Mr.  Webster  is  perhaps,  both  from  disposition  luid 
conviction,  the  most  conservative  of  American  statesmen.  When  in 
Kngland,  be  sympathised  and  lived  almost  entirely  with  the  ‘  Carlton’ 
piirty,  and  could  not  bear  our  wbigs :  here,  however,  strong  as  he  is,  he 
is  compelled  to  trim  his  sails  to  the  ‘  po])ular  breeze,’  at  least  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  For  instance,  he  is  com|)elled  by  circumstances 
(for  I  cannot  think,  considering  his  great  ca])acity,  and  particularly  after 
reading  his  admirable  speeches  upon  the  tariff  question  in  18*2.'),  that  his 
unbiassed  convictions  are  on  their  side)  to  advewate  the  protective  ])olicy 
of  the  New  England  manufacturers.  A  considerable  free-tnide  |>arty 
has  abvays  existed  at  boston,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  manufactures  w'hich  require  protection  :  it  consists  not  only 
of  the  ultra-democrats,  who  are  for  *  free-everything,’  but  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  interest,  who,  of  course,  suffer  by  all  restrictions.  The  farmers  in 
New  England  do  not  seem  to  wish  for  a  change  ;  they  do  not  think  they 
could  compete  in  an  unrestricted  trade  with  the  more  productive  southern 
and  western  states;  and  thev  calculate,  perhaps  wisely,  that  their  best 
chance  lies  in  the  hotbed  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  towns  at  their 
<loors.  Free-trade  is  the  w’atch-word  of  the  democratic  party,  even  in 
jM assachu setts  :  and  though,  of  course,  Mr.  Webster  cannot,  consistently 
w'ith  his  political  connexions,  exhibit  any  appearance  of  favour  to  it  just 
now,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  his  own  prej)osscssions  and  ten- 
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ilcncics  lie  in  that  direction,  and  that  his  influence  would  he  used  in  fa¬ 
vour  at  least  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  England.* — ib.  pp.  78 — 81. 

The  folly  of  British  monopolists  in  preventing  an  exchange  of 
our  manufjictures  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  America,  is 
sullicieutly  evidenced  from  the  incidental  statements  which  are 
made,  though  in  the  language  common  to  his  class,  but  not  less 
notoriously  unjust  on  that  account,  he  speaks  of  our  hotbeds  of 
inicpiity  at  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  as  in  contrast  with  the 
moral  healthfulness  of  a  rural  population. 

The  literary  taste  of  America  to  which  our  author  subsccpicntly 
adverts,  is  just  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  condition 
and  history  of  the  people.  It  were  vain  to  look  in  the  infancy 
of  any  state,  more  especially  of  one  chiuracterizcd  by  the  arilour 
and  perpetual  activity  of  America,  for  the  chastened  taste  and 
accurate  literary  judgments  which  arc  the  slow  growth  of  cen¬ 
turies.  The  means  of  subsistence  arc  first  sought,  the  comforts 
of  settlement  and  home  must  be  secured,  before  people  will  con¬ 
cern  themselves  about  luxuries  whether  social  or  mental.  A 
literary  class  is  but  gradually  formed,  and  the  marvel  is,  not  that 
America  has  done  so  little,  but  that  in  her  circumstances  she 
has  done  so  much.  The  facility  with  which  English  works  arc 
procured,  further  tends  to  check  the  literary  ambition  of  her 
sons  by  withholding  the  encouragement  which  might  otherwise 
stimulate  their  labours  and  call  forth  the  productions  of  their 
genius.  *  Their  faults  arc  those  of  their  age  as  a  people.  They 
arc  like  the  defective  taste  and  immature  judgments  of  youth, 
and  will  gradually  be  corrected  as  the  republic  advances  in  years. 
Speaking  of  an  article  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  on  the  American 
press,  attributed  to  ^Ir.  Dickins,  our  author  remarks : 

*  It  is  forcibly  and  severely  written,  but  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate 
in  many  places  into  the  faults  which  it  condemns.  The  best  periodical 
writing  in  America  is  to  be  found  in  the  Reviews,  of  which  sevend  (as, 
for  instance,  the  New  York  and  North  American)  would  in  any  country 
l)c  considered  as  ably  conducted.  Tliere  is  an  immense  demand,  too. 
for  our  periodicals,  which  are  all  reprinted  here  in  a  comparatively  cheap 
form,  and  read,  I  think,  more  eagerly  than  at  home.  It  is  just  the  sort 
of  reading  which  the  Americans  like  ;  it  does  not  require  much  time  or 
thought ;  it  is  highly  spiced  and  piquant ;  and  enables  people  who  have 
not  leisure  or  inclination  for  profound  study  to  keep  up,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  with  the  thought  and  literature  of  the  day.  The  favourite  author 
with  the  mass  of  Americans  is,  beyond  all  question,  Dickens  ;  with  the 
'literary  circles*  I  should  say  ^lacaulay  and  Carlyle,  whose  '  Miscella¬ 
nies*  are  published  (as  are  Scott*s,  \Vilson*8,  &c.)  in  separate  volumes. 
I’robahly  this  preference  is  the  result,  not  so  much  of  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  nature  of  their  o])inions  aiul  those  of  the  majority  here,  as  of 
the  striking  and  hrilliant  character  of  their  styles.  Tlic  American  read¬ 
ing  public  rc<iuires  to  be  pcrjKtually  startled,  as  it  were,  by  something 
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salient  aiul  uneonnnon  either  in  the  i)hr:iseoloc:y  or  turn  of  thought,  (a 
tiiste,  hy-the-hy,  >vliich  has  evidently  produced  the  extraordinary  supply 
of  (juaint,  humourous,  and  pregnant  American  shrng,  with  which  we  are 
now  becoming  so  familiar) ;  in  poetry  the  melody  must  he  obvious  ;  in 
])rose  the  periods  rounded  and  the  ornaments  excessive.  Wordsworth’s 
theories  about  poetical  diction  find  no  acceptance  here ;  nor  do  his 
works,  or  those  of  our  older  and  sim])ler  ])oets,  appear  to  he  much 
admired  or  read.  I  have  even  a  suspicion  (though  no  t)ne  would  avow 
such  a  heresy)  that  Hulwer  is  preferred  to  Scott. 

‘  The  connexion  between  the  character  of  literature  and  the  state  of 
society  in  different  countries  is  general  and  obvious.  In  (German v,  for 
instance,  where  there  exists  a  large  class  of  professional  students,  men 
of  high  cultivation  and  profound  tliought,  whose  critical  opinions  set  the 
tone  and  fashion  to  tlic  mass  of  readers,  the  character  of  the  national 
literature  is  almost  entirely  of  a  i)rofound  and  esoteric  kind.  In  Kngland, 
where  the  ‘  reading  public’  comprises  varit)us  classes,  whose  habits  of 
life  and  of  thought  are  not  only  different  hut  inde])endent,  our  literatu?*e 
(like  everything  else)  hears  a  mixed  and  double  character :  Wordswortli 
and  Shelley  find  readers  and  imitators,  as  well  as  Scott  and  Hyron ;  and 
C’oleridge  is  almost  as  extensively  read  as  C\)l)hett.  In  America,  again, 
the  theory  a[)parently  acted  upon  is,  that  everything  ought  to  he  intelli¬ 
gible  to  every  body,  or  at  least  suit  every  body’s  taste ;  no  reputation 
seems  to  be  attainable  in  any  other  way, — either  the  style  or  the  sense 
must  be  ‘  saillant  ’  and  obvious.  ’ — ib.  pp.  107 — 109. 

Oil  the  question  of  slavery,  and  the  labours  of  abolition  tind 
colonization  societies,  Mr.  Godlcy  is  far  from  adopting  the 
language  we  could  wish.  On  all  these  points  he  is  unsound, 
and  though  sometimes  fluent  in  condemning  slavery  in  the 
abstract,  affords  practical  aid  to  the  wrong-doer,  by  his  dis¬ 
couragement  of  every  combination  against  his  misdeeds.  For 
ourselves,  we  cimfess  we  would  rather  commit  a  thousand 
blunders,  be  guilty  of  innumerable  violences  both  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  conduct,  in  seeking  the  extinction  of  such  an  evil, 
than  be  inqilicatcd  in  its  enormity  by  the  criminal  supineness 
which  our  author  would  seem  to  ajijirove.  As  to  tlie  colo¬ 
nization  scheme,  our  opinions  arc  well  known,  and  we  need 
not  repeat  them  here.  If  there  ever  was  an  association  based 
on  an  unrighteous  principle,  subservient  to  the  vilest  passions, 
and  cruelly  unjust  to  those  whom  it  insidtingly  professes  to 
benefit,  it  is  this.  On  all  these  points,  as  well  as  on  that  »jf 
religion,  Mr.  Godley  has  greatly  failed  to  do  justice  to  his 
theme;  and  his  influence,  to  whatever  extent  it  prevails, 
must  be  injurious.  In  his  horror  at  the  absence  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  church,  he  so  far  blinds  himself  to  the  condition  of  New 
Fn gland,  as  to  speak  of  its  being  overrun  by  ‘  Uiiitarianism, 
Kationalism,  and  Pantheism,^  a  statement  whicli  we  venture  to 
assert  is  as  f;ir  from  the  truth  as  human  language  could  well  be. 
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That  he  was  so  informed  by  those  about  him,  we  do  not  doubt ; 
but  that  his  intercourse  with  the  New  Englanders  must  have 
been  exceedingly  partial,  we  venture,  without  fear  of  refutation, 
to  affirm. 

We  shall  elose  our  extracts  with  his  account  of  the  Virgi¬ 
nians,  between  whom  and  the  people  of  the  North  no  very 
friendly  feeling  exists,  and  in  doing  so  take  leave  of  Mr.  Godlcy 
with  a  degree  of  respect  and  goodwill  seldom  entertained  to¬ 
wards  those  from  whom  we  differ  so  widely.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  meet  him  agjiin,  even  if  constrained  to  eontest,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  most  of  his  general  view’s. 

*  I  remained  four  days  with  Mr. - ,  and  was  very  much  inter¬ 

ested  in  all  that  I  saw  of  Virginia  and  its  inhabitants.  For  the  first 
time  since  my  arival  in  the  States  I  find  myself  in  a  thoroughly  agricul¬ 
tural  country,  and  among  a  population  possessed  of  rural  tastes  and 
habits.  In  even  the  country  parts  of  New  England,  the  people  are 
much  more  commercial  than  agricultural  in  spirit  and  character,  and 
look  upon  land  (as  I  said  before)  in  the  light  of  an  investment,  not  of  a 
home  ;  hardly  any  one  above  the  rank  of  actual  tillers  of  the  ground 
knows  or  cares  anything  about  farming  or  gardening.  On  the  contrary, 
almost  every  man.  whether  he  be  law^^er,  merchant,  or  simply  planter, 
in  Virginia,  is  a  proprietor  of  land,  and  takes  an  interest  in  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  in  fact  most  of  them  derive  their  whole  income  from  the  produce 
of  their  farms,  which  consists  principally  of  wheat,  tobacco,  and  Indian 
com.  Some  of  them  sell  to  the  amount  of  10,000  or  15,000  dollars’- 
worth  every  yeiir,  after  providing  for  their  household  and  the  subsistence 
of  their  slaves  ;  and  though  this  weidthier  class  is  necessarily  diminish¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  the  American  law  of  succession,  there  is  still 
a  considerable  number  who  live  in  a  kind  of  patriarchal  manner,  not  cal¬ 
culating  and  making  money,  but,  soluti  /(more,  enjoying  a  rustic  plenty, 
following  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  exercising  a  liberal  hospitality. 
These  maintain  the  superiority  of  a  countrv  to  a  city  life,  a  position 
which  appears  as  paradoxical  to  a  New  Englander  as  it  would  to  a 
Frenchman.  There  seems,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  be  no  very  friendly 
feeling  entertained  among  the  Virginian  planters  towrards  the  Northern 
States :  they  abhor  and  dread  the  abolition  doctrines  professed  in  the 
latter,  and  express  much  contempt  for  the  money-making  habits  and 
propensity  to  overreach  which  is  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  Yimkce  cha¬ 
racter  ;  always  expressing'  peculiar  solicitude  that  the  two  ‘  types  *  should 
not  be  confounded  by  a  foreigner,  so  as  to  make  Virginians  responsible 
for  *  Yankee  notions.*  They  have,  moreover,  all  the  aristocratic  tone 
which  is  natural  to  their  position  as  a  privileged  caste,  and  which  strikes 
us  so  forcibly,  and,  at  first  sight,  so  paradoxically,  among  the  democratic 
nations  of  antiquity.  They  predict  all  sorts  of  evils  to  the  north  from 
their  universal  suffrage  and  the  supremaev  of  the  mob.  In  Virginia 
there  is  a  limitation  of  the  franchise,  even  among  the  whites,  a  property- 
qualification  being  required  ;  and  the  voting  is  open,  not  by  the  ballot, 
which  is  stigmatized  here  as  an  unmanly  and  underhand  mode  of  pro- 
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ceeding.  Tliey  even  »cem  to  like  talking  of  themselves  as  the  '  cava¬ 
liers  *  of  the  Union,  and  of  recalling  the  origin  of  their  State’s  soubriquet 
of  the  *  old  dominion.*  On  the  whole  I  have  been  more  struck  than  I 
expected  to  be  with  the  difference  between  the  northern  and  tlie  south¬ 
ern  people,  and  am  surprised  at  the  acrimony  with  which  they  aj)pear  to 
speak  of  the  matters  upon  which  their  respective  opinions  or  interests 
clash. 

‘  Notwithstanding  w'hat  1  have  said  of  the  aristocratic  propensities  of 
the  Virginians,  the  ‘  democratic  *  party  has  a  large  majority  in  the  State. 
Jefferson's  influence  was  idl-powerful  while  he  lived  ;  and  his  memory 
is  canonized  among  them  still.  Certainly  he  must  have  possessed  to  a 
g^eat  extent  the  faculty  of  attaching,  iis  well  as  of  governing  men,  or  he 
would  never  have  left  so  deep  and  lasting  an  impress  of  his  spirit  on  the 
American  mind.  I  think,  while  we  view  with  just  abhorrence  many  of 
his  principles  and  actions,  we  have  not  generally  done  justice  to  his 
genius  and  endowments  in  Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater 
contrast  than  that  between  the  practical  ability  and  good  sense  which  he 
exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  and  the  preposterous  absurdity  and 
wildness  of  his  speculations  in  philosophy  and  abstract  politics.’ — ib.  pp. 
195—198. 


Art.  VII.  Tbc  Protestant  Reformation  in  all  Countries ;  ineluding 
Sketches  of  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  A 
Book  for  Critical  Times.  By  the  Rev.  John  Morison,  D.D.,  p.  527. 
Fisher,  Son,  &  Co.  1843. 

One  of  the  most  startling  phenomena  in  the  providence  of  God, 
is  the  awful  corruption  which  he  has  permitted  to  befal  his  own 
religion.  Of  all  abuses,  that  of  Christianity,  especially  in  the  form 
of  llomanism,  is  the  most  mysterious  and  melancholy.  It  cljiiins 
attention.  In  many  rehations  it  possesses  a  momentous  inte¬ 
rest.  The  fact  that  it  is  an  abuse  has  an  important  aspect  in 
reference  to  infidelity.  Christianity  has  ever  been  wounded 
chiefly  through  its  corruptions,  and  its  corruptions  liave  nearly 
always  tended  tow'ards  Romanism,  or  been  perfected  in  it. 
They  have  been  its  germ  or  its  development.  The  ten 
thousand  mischiefs  and  miseries  that  have  afflicted  the  world 
through  something  called  the  Christian  Religion,  make  the 
question  not  only  relevant,  but  reasonable  and  urgent. — Is  it 
the  Christian  religion,  or  something  else  that  has  assumed  its 
name,  tliat  has  occasioned  all  these  evils ?  We  say  that  the 
abuse  of  Christianity,  and  not  itself,  is  chargeable  with  the 
long  catalogue  of  crimes  and  cruelties.  Nor  are  we  aware 
that  the  answer  involves  any  absurdity  or  exjiggeratioii,  or 
aught  tliat  may  not  be  easily  tested  by  the  great  mass  of  men. 
That  anything  may  be  abused,  no  one  w  ill  deny :  that  all  g(K)d 
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things  arc  abused,  few  will  dispute :  and  that  the  measure  ol 
excellence  is  commonly  the  measure  of  susceptibility  of  abuse, 
many  will  concede.  But  the  question  is  simply  one  of  fact, 
and  there  are  but  few  incompetent  to  try  it.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  open ;  what  Christ  and  his  Apostles  taught,  is  written ; 
and  the  comparison  may  be  easily  conducted  of  its  sentiments 
and  institutes  with  idl  that  claims  to  represent  and  to  embody  it. 
And  if,  on  reference  to  the  book  of  the  law,  it  should  apj)ear 
that  the  evils  that  have  resulted  from  systems  bearing  the 
Christian  name  have  arisen  from  their  having  the  name  alone, 
from  their  lacking  the  purity,  while  they  claimed  the  authority 
of  the  Gospel,  the  very  magnitude  of  those  evils  presents  an 
illustration  by  no  means  unfavourable,  of  revealed  religion. 
For  abuse  gives  not  power ;  it  is  a  misdirection,  not  a  creation, 
of  it.  The  thing  abused  must  have  been  ])reviously  potent  for 
good,  or  it  could  not  be  potent  for  evil.  Then,  contemplating 
the  awful  nature  and  conii)rchcnsivc  sweep  of  those  calamities 
which  the  misconception  and  misrepresentation  of  the  Gospel 
have  intlieted  upon  humanity,  may  we  not  discern  something 
to  its  honour?  What  a  native  force,  what  a  deep  hold  upon 
the  heart,  must  that  possess,  which,  though  good  and  holy  in 
itself,  can  be  worked  w  ith  such  results  ?  By  the  peace,  and 
the  purity,  and  even  the  piety,  which,  as  a  corruption,  it  has 
destroyed,  w  e  may  estimate  its  energy  as  a  principle  of  life  and 
blessing.  The  strength  of  a  Sampson  is  indicated  by  so  great 
a  ruin. 

But  the  subject  is  interesting  not  only  in  reference  to  infi¬ 
delity,  but  to  Romanism.  The  greatness  of  the  corruption 
which  is  alleged  by  Protestants  is  made  an  argument  against 
its  being  a  corruption  at  all  by  the  Romanist.  And  indeed, 
if  there  were  nothing  but  the  likelihood  of  the  case  to  help  us 
to  a  conclusion  ;  if  the  only  materials  of  a  judgment  were  to  be 
found  in  certain  j)robabilitics  anterior  to  the  actual  develop¬ 
ment  of  things ;  if  our  exclusive  means  of  knowing  w  hat  is, 
were  derivable  from  the  reasonings  of  our  own  minds  as  to 
what  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  be ;  the  Romanist 
objection  would  possess  some  force.  But  the  question,  w  e  say 
here  again,  is  one  of  fact,  not  oi ^speculation',  one  respecting 
what  hivs  taken  place,  and  not  what  might  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated ;  and  the  way  to  determine  it  is  to  compare 
the  alleged  perversion  of  Christianity  with  its  original  records, 
and  not  to  try  the  probability  of  its  permission  by  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  is  eommon  or  proper  in  the  prondcncc  of  God. 
Besides,  if  it  can  be  made  to  appcjir,  as  we  do  not  doubt  that 
it  can,  that  this  very  perversion  was  matter  of  explicit  predic¬ 
tion,  the  same  writings  which  contain  the  truth,  containing 
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also  the  pro|)liccy  of  so  grievous  a  corruption,  the  very  impro- 
biil)ility  of  it  miikcs  the  evidence  of  its  reality  and  its  magnitude 
more  clear  and  full. 

Allowing  Komanism  to  he  a  corruption  of  Christianity,  it 
wiis  not  likely  that  God  would  permit  it  always  to  continue, 
that  the  abuse  would  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception ;  and 
indeed  the  same  Scriptures  that  i)redicted  its  existence  pre¬ 
dicted  also  its  gradual  declension  and  utter  end.  For  many 
centuries  tlie  folly  and  wickedness  of  man  obscured  and  weakened 
the  truth  of  God,  but  at  last  lie  appeared  to  clear  away  the  errors 
which  liad  hidden  and  hindered  it.  If  ever  a  time  were  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  commencement  of  this  work,  it  was  the  time  of 
the  lieformation.  Home  had  reached  the  climax  of  corruption, 
and  as  the  darkest  hour  is  that  which  ])reccdes  the  dawn,  the 
restoration  of  Scriptural  truth  naturally  followed  its  worst 
perversions. 

The  lieformation  was  a  resuUy  and  a  rcsidt  brought  about  by 
a  great  combination  of  causes,  operating  in  a  large  sphere,  and 
through  a  long  period.  It  was  not  a  sudden  and  miraculous 
work.  It  was  not  dependent  on  one  event  or  person.  AVe  shall 
misunderstand  it  altogether  if  we  regard  the  blasjdicmies  and 
extravagances  of  Tetzcl  and  Samson,  or  the  preaching  and 
writings  of  Luther,  Zuingle,  and  Knox,  as  its  causes.  It  was 
according  to  the  common  plan  of  God,  who  works  gradually  in 
his  world,  and  in  his  chiircli.  There  had  been  a  mighty  prei)a- 
ration  for  it.  There  had  been  many  omens  of  it.  The  stern 
rebukes  of  the  grave,  and  the  merry  jokes  of  the  satirical,  had 
opened  up  its  way,  and  indicated  its  approach.  AVJiat  took 
place  in  the  mind  of  Luther,  and  others  of  the  llcformcrs,  the 
long  and  painful  struggle  between  light  and  darkness,  did  but 
represent  the  action  on  the  general  mind  of  Kuro|)e,  by  wliich 
God  was  bringing  about  the  redemption  of  the  Gospel.  The 
personal  etforts  and  providential  events  that  appcanHl  in  imme¬ 
diate  connection  with  it,  elicited  and  matured  the  deep  feelings 
of  disgust,  and  the  earnest  longings  for  deliverance,  which 
o])tained  more  or  less  in  nearly  all  countries  north  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  abominations  associated  with  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  and  other  kindred  enormities,  fell,  like  a  sjiark  upon 
tinder  well  prepared,  on  the  discontent  excited  by  an  ojiprcssivc 
and  polluted  church.  Had  the  monk  of  Eislcbcn,  and  the  friar  of 
Lcipsic,  never  appeared,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say'  that  tlie 
lieformation  might  have  been  delayed,  but  not  avoided.  Tlic 
Reformers  sowed  good  seed,  but  the  soil  had  been  made  meet 
for  its  rec(‘ption  by  processes  in  which  they  had  no  hand. 

This  view  of  the  Reformation  suggests  another.  If  it  was 
not  without  preparation,  it  was  manifestly  without  human  pre- 
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arrangement,  lie  who  has  all  minds  under  his  eontroul  eaused 
many  to  move  at  once  in  reference  to  this  matter.  The  great 
moral  earthquake  shook  spots  both  distant  and  dissimilar, 
revealing  the  oneness  of  its  hidden  cause.  ^  Germany,^  says 
D’Aubigne,  ‘  did  not  communicate  the  light  of  truth  to*  Switz¬ 
erland — Switzerland  to  France — France  to  England :  all  these 
lands  received  it  from  God;  just  as  no  one  region  transmits 
light  to  another,  but  the  same  orb  of  splendour  dispenses  it 
direct  to  the  earth.  liaised  far  above  men,  Christ,  the  day-star 
from  on  high,  was  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  as  at  the 
first  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  the  divine  somce  whence  came 
the  life  of  the  world.^  And  if  we  look  at  the  Reformers  indi¬ 
vidually,  we  shall  find  that,  for  the  most  part,  when  they  began 
their  protest,  they  did  not  know  what  it  would  include,  or 
w  here  it  would  end.  They  w  ere  led,  if  ever  men  w  ere  led,  ‘  by 
a  way  which  they  knew*  not.^  They  entered  on  their  comsc 
in  the  spirit  of  earnest  and  honest  inquiry  after  truth,  and, 
walking  in  the  light  which  they  had  received,  they  increased  it. 
One  true  idea  prepared  their  minds  for  other  and  greater  ideas, 
until  they  attjiincd  to  the  general  principles  of  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  They  did  the  w  ill  they  knew,  and  thus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  promise,  learned  the  doctrine  they  knew  not. 
Coidd  they  have  foreseen,  at  first,  the  w  hole  result  to  w  Inch  they 
would  be  afterwards  committed,  they  might  have  been  unfitted 
by  the  prospect  for  the  issue,  but  they  w  ere  taught  and  guided 
by  Him  who  secs  ‘the  end  from  the  beginning,^  and  who  shews 
to  His  people  the  ‘many  things  he  has  to  say  unto  them,^  as 
they  are  able  to  bear  them.  The  religious  history  of  liuther’s 
mind  w  as  that  of  many  others.  That  remarkable  man  uses  the 
following  striking  language  in  reference  to  himself: — 

*  I  began  this  affair  with  great  fear  and  trembling.  W  hat  \vas  I  at 
that  time  ?  a  poor,  wTctched,  contemptible  friar,  more  like  a  corpse 
than  a  man.  Who  was  I,  to  oppose  the  pope’s  majesty,  before  which 
not  only  the  kings  of  the  earth  luul  the  whole  world  trembled,  but  idso, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  heaven  and  hell  were  constrained  to  obey  the 
slightest  intimation  of  his  will  ?  No  one  can  know’  what  I  suffered 
those  first  two  years,  and  in  what  dejection,  I  might  say,  in  what 
despair,  I  was  often  plunged.  Tliose  proud  spirits  who  afterwards 
attacked  the  pope  w’ith  such  boldness,  can  fonn  no  idea  of  my  suffer¬ 
ings  ;  though,  W’ith  all  their  skill,  they  could  have  done  him  no  injury, 
if  Christ  had  not  inflicted  upon  him,  through  me,  his  weak  and 
unworthy  instrximent,  a  wound  from  which  he  will  never  recover.  Hut 
whilst  they  were  satisfied  to  look  on  and  leave  me  to  face  the  danger 
alone.  1  was  not  so  happy,  so  calm,  or  so  sure  of  success  ;  for  1  did 
not  know  many  things  which  now,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  do  know. 
Tlicrc  were,  it  is  true,  numy  pious  Christiims  who  were  much  pleased 
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with  my  propositions,  and  thought  highly  of  them.  But  I  was  not 
able  to  recognize  these,  or  look  upon  them  as  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  I  only  looked  to  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  monks,  the  priests. 
It  was  from  thence  that  I  expected  the  spirit  to  breathe.  However, 
after  having  triumphed,  by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  over  all  opposing 
arguments,  I  at  last  overcame,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  with  much 
anguish,  labour,  and  great  difficulty,  the  only  argument  that  still 
stopped  me,  namely,  ‘  that  I  must  hear  the  church,*  for,  from  my 
heart,  I  honoured  the  church  of  the  pope  as  the  true  church,  and  I  did 
so  with  more  sincerity  and  veneration  than  those  disgraceful  and 
infamous  corrupters  of  the  church,  who,  to  op])ose  me,  now  so  much 
extol  it.  If  1  had  despised  the  pope,  as  those  persons  do  in  their 
hearts,  \vho  praise  him  so  much  w  ith  their  lips,  I  should  have  feiu*ed 
that  the  earth  would  open  at  that  instant,  and  swallow  me  up  alive,  like 
Korali  and  his  company.’ 

The  Reformation  was  an  eminently  spiritual  and  reliffious 
work.  It  W’as  the  emancipation  of  Christianity — its  records,  its 
principles,  its  spirit.  To  speak  of  it  iis  a  mere  intellectual,  or 
social,  or  ecclesiastical  change,  is  to  misrepresent  it.  ‘  Nothing,' 
observes  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  *  can  be  more  frigid,  nothing  more 
delusive  in  fact,  than  a  style  of  sj)caking  of  the  Reformation 
which  has  become  common,  as  if  it  were  chictlv  to  be  con- 
sidered  a  generous  assertion  of  the  natural  rights  of  man — a 
throwing  off  the  trammels  of  ignorance  and  despotism — a 
ridding  the  nations  of  the  tyranny  of  Rome — a  return  to  rcuisou 
— a  setting  out  anew  uj)on  the  path  of  intellectual  and  rcatioual 
improvement.  It  was  all  tliis,  but  it  was  infinitely  more ;  and 
unless  it  had  been  so,  it  must  have  failed  to  secure  even  these 
real  but  secondary  benefits.'  Yes,  it  was  infinitely  more,  or 
it  would  have  been  nothing.  It  was  a  hold  and  faitliful 
protest  in  favour  of  the  whole  truth  of  the  gospel.  The  Re¬ 
formers  were  undoubtedly  defective  in  some  of  their  views. 
Differing  among  themselves  on  various  points,  most  of  them 
erred  either  in  the  adoption  of  false  ])rinciplcs,  or  in  failing  to 
carry  true  ones  to  their  full  and  legitimate  (‘xtent.  Rut  they 
were  essentially  right.  In  one  form  or  other,  their  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  usurpations  of  the  priesthood, 
for  all  the  errors  and  evils  of  Romanism  w’cre  connected  with 
them.  The  denial  of  them  was  necessary  to  the  assertion  of 
truth.  Priests  had  usurped  the  place  of  Christ,  of  individual 
Christians,  and  the  church  at  large;  Their  power  to  settle 
authoritatively  w'hat  is  truth,  to  bind  consciences,  to  deal  out 
merit,  to  save  by  sacraments,  to  deliver  from  purgatorial  pains 
by  masses,  was  assailed  and  exploded,  wdiilc  the  suflicicncy  of 
the  scriptures,  the  rights  and  merits  of  the  Saviour,  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  religion,  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  were  main¬ 
tained  and  established.  These  w’erc  the  great  principles  that 
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seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  heinj::  amieahly  settled.  They  looked 
often  at  the  ehiireh,  when  tlicy  should  have  looked  at  (duistiau- 
ity,  and  aimed  at  the  modilieatiou  of  the  existing  system,  rather 
than  at  the  suhstitutiou  tor  it  ot  the  original  type  of  the  pisjH'l. 
They  proceeded,  however,  according  to  tlicir  knowledge,  and  it 
was  not  likely  tliat  they  should  know  better  than  they  did. 
Had  their  successors  heen  as  wise  and  faithful  in  their  day,  we 
should  not  have  to  mourn  and  fear  as  we  now  do  rcs|)ecting  the 
state  ot  (diristendom.  Hut  the  ignorance  and  faithlessness  of 
others  onJy  make  onr  own  responsihility  the  greater.  If  the  great 
work  of  purifying  Christianity  is  still  imperfect, (lod  looks  to  ns 
for  its  completion,  and  whatever  censure  may  he  due  to  those 
who  have  hd’t  the  task  to  us,  ours  must  he  ///vu/,  if,  whihj  we  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  call  of  duty,  we  do  not  heed  it.  ^fhe  loud  claim  of  the 
times,  if  we  may  use  language  which  we  have  said  to  he  inaccu¬ 
rate,  is  the  reformation  of  the  lli.lonnation,  and  we  shall  mistake 
the  design  of  w  hat  is  good  in  the  past,  if  we  use  it  not  as  a  means 
and  motive  for  seeking  a  still  greater  and  more  perfect  good,  'fo 
remain  stationary  in  the  midst  of  progress  is  to  go  hack.  And 
indeed,  a  positive  as  well  as  relative  recession  must  take  |)lace 
without  advancement.  1'hc  tpm|)er  of  the  day  might  wc;ll  teach 
all  that  are  not  (piite  incapable  of  learning  that  the  r(‘moval  of 
the  remaining  remnants  of  Komanism  is  nece.ssary  to  prevent 
the  revival  of  its  perfect  form.  ^J’he  axe  must  he  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  tree;  and  that  cannot  he  unless  Christianity  is 
(mtircly  Ireed  from  secular  alliances.  'J’he  Keformers  had 
hut  a  poor  conception  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the 
duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  reference  to  religion.  They  hehl 
it  wrong  for  their  opinions  to  he  snppres.sed  by  force  (as  w  ho  docs 
not?)  hut  little  understood  that  the  same  liberty  was  the  right 
ol‘ every  other  man.  ^fhey  d(‘siretl  the  sanction  and  patronage 
of  kings  and  states  for  themsclvi’s,  while  they  sought  to  have 
them  withheld  from  others.  And  thus  they  lelt  an  chnnent  ol 
mischi(;f  in  their  work  which  has  opcratc^d  mon;  than  all  other 
causes  to  prevent  its  completion  and  extension.  ^I’hey  raised 
liJizarns,  hut  left  him  hound.  Under  the  withering  smile,  and 
destroying  embraces,  of  j)otcntate.s,  the  Heformation  has  been 
weakened  and  impeded.  Had  its  principles  heen  consigned  to  tluj 
spiritual  faith  and  nnhonght  love  alone  ol  men,  what  a  ditferiait 
history  would  have  tilled  the  last  three  centuries,  and  what  a 
dill'erent  prospect  would  have  tilled  the  centuries  yet  to  come  I 
Hut  the  spirit  of  reformation  is  prospective.  Jt  lives  in  the  tuturc, 
not  the  past.  Instead  of  vain  regrets,  it  forms  and  fo.stcrs  noble 
purposes.  Jt  converts  failures  into  arguments  for  zeal,  and 
makes  disappointment  a  means  of  triumph.  liCt  us  then  ‘go 
forward.^  This  was  the  command  ot  Cod  when  the  Israelites 
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were  mourning  the  difficulties  that  encompassed  them,  and  to 
advance  appeared  impossible.  Obstacles  may  seem  great,  and 
well-nigh  insuperable,  but  it  is  not  while  contemplating,  but 
assailing  them,  that  they  are  made  to  vanish.  The  struggle 
before  the  tnic  sons  of  the  Reformation  is  doubtless  a  fierce  one. 
They  have  to  teach  men  the  hardest  of  all  things  —  to  do 
nothing.  They  have  to  vindicate  the  right  of  Christianity  to 
he  let  alone  by  kings  and  statesmen.  They  have  to  tell  the 
meddling  politicians  of  this  world  to  ^  get  out  of  its  light,^  and 
what  is  more,  to  make  them  do  it.  Till  this  be  done,  Protes¬ 
tantism  will  be  in  danger. 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  more  and  better  histories 
of  the  Reformation  have  not  been  published.  On  all  accounts 
it  is  eminently  desirable  that  it  should  be  familiar  to  protestants. 
As  a  history  only,  apart  from  its  character  and  causes,  it  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  It  was  a  gigantic  movement,  and  it 
possessed  all  the  characteristics  that  give  to  such  movements  im¬ 
portance.  It  revealed,  with  no  common  power  and  distinctness, 
both  God  and  man.  It  displayed,  what  we  are  often  called  to 
witness  in  the  works  of  Him  that  doeth  all  things,  unity  of  plan 
with  great  variety  and  complexity  of  operations,  apparent  careless¬ 
ness  wdth  real  order.  It  brought  into  prominent  exhibition  the 
highest  attributes  of  human  honour,  with  the  lowest  of  human 
baseness  —  perfidy  with  fidelity  —  selfishness  with  generosity. 
It  involved  the  strange  association  of  spiritual  faith  with 
physical  force ;  presenting  at  one  time,  ^  the  earth  helping  the 
woman,^  and  at  another,  the  ‘  womaiP  trampling  proudly  on  the 
^  earth.'  In  its  course,  we  behold,  in  a  manner  seldom  exceeded 
for  striking  effect,  the  manifestation  of  unexpected  interpositions, 
and  the  failure  of  expected  ones  ;  the  meek  timidity  of  the  good, 
contrasting  with  the  mad  temerity  of  the  bad ;  the  feeble  some¬ 
times  becoming  patterns  of  courage,  and  the  strong  failing 
through  fear ;  foes  often  unwittingly  affording  help  to  a  cause, 
to  which  hindrances  are  as  often  presented  by  friends;  good 
coming  out  of  evil,  and  evil  out  of  good ;  the  curse  turned  into 
a  blessing,  and  the  blessing  turned  into  a  curse.  But  if  the 
Reformation  possesses  so  many  features  of  interest,  simply  as  a 
historj’,  with  what  claims  is  it  invested  as  a  source  of  history  ? 
It  was  not  an  isolated  movement,  but  a  portion  of  the  providence 
of  God.  It  was  the  resurrection  of  Christianity,  by  which  it  was 
recognized  and  vindicated  as  his  truth  and  grace,  and  placed  in 
a  position  of  comparative  spiritual  power  and  glory.  From  the 
degraded  tool  of  man,  it  became  .again  the  holy  instrument  of 
God.  All  the  blessings  which  we  possess  through  the  freedom 
and  purity  of  the  gospel,  must  be  traced  to  it.  To  learn  its 
nature  and  its  progress  is  therefore  a  dictate  of  gratitude  for 
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its  results.  And  we  may  add,  that  it  is  a  dictate  of  natural 
desire  to  appreciate  the  boon  which  it  has  brought  •  us. 
Systems  are  seen  best  in  opposition,  and  no  opposition  is  so 
striking  as  that  of  antagonist  operation.  If  the  personal  quali- 
ties  of  men  are  most  distinctly  developed  by  collision  and  con¬ 
troversy,  the  tendency  and  influence  of  systems  are  most  fully 
disclosed  when  those  systems  are  struggling  together  in  fierce 
conflict  for  the  mastery.  We  know  full  well  that  many  carnal 
expedients  were  employed,  and  many  passions  from  beneath 
displayed,  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation,  but  it  is  important 
and  necessary  to  distinguish  between  those  who  favoured  it  for 
its  temporal  ends,  alone  or  chiefly,  and  those  who  loved  it  for  its 
spiritual ;  and  to  remember,  that  the  worst  measures  adopted  to 
resist  it  were  the  direct  and  common  measures  of  the  church  to 
which  it  was  opposed,  wdicreas  many  of  tlic  bad  ones  employed  to 
further  it  were  condemned  by  its  true  representatives,  and  many 
more  must  be  explained  bv  reference  to  the  faith  which  tlicv  had 
left,  and  not  the  faith  they  had  ac(piircd.  Remembering  this,  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  not  only  trjiccs  the  course  of  events 
by  which  protestantism  was  developed,  but  presents  an  eminent 
illustration  of  its  superiority  to  the  corrupt  and  cruel  system 
wliich  wfis  abandoned.  For  these  reasons  we  cannot  but  hail 
any  wise  and  worthy  effort  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the 
Reformation,  and  rejoice  tluat  Dr.  Morison  has  employed  his 
ready  pen  for  this  purpose.  His  acquaintfincc  with  tlie  sul)jcct, 
his  earnest  and  intelligent  attachment  to  protestantism,  his  fluent 
and  forcible  style,  all  (pialify  him  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
Tluat  task  he  luus  performed  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  an  author,  and  a  friend  of  truth.  His  object  must  be 
stated  in  his  ow  n  words. 

*  The  following  condensed  view  of  ‘  the  protestant  Reformation,*  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  minute  detail  of  all  that  pertains  to  that  profoundly 
interesting  event  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  object  of  the 
WTitcr  has  been  to  collect  and  condense  the  main  facts  connected  with 
the  triumph  of  scriptural  principles  over  the  imposing  novelties  of 
Romanism  ;  and  so  to  abridge  the  materials  of  a  large  history,  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  its  grand  outline  to  the  public  in  a  single  volume  of  reasonable  size. 
He  has  been  stimulated  to  this,  by  no  means  easy  task,  not  more  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  than  by  a  growing  conviction  that  some  such  volume 
W’as  imperatively  required  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  numerous  chiss  of 
readers,  who  either  cannot  find  access  to  larger  w’orks,  or  cannot  devote 
the  time  necessary  to  their  careful  perusid.’ 

Adopting  the  orthodox  canon  of  criticism,  in  every  work  to 
regard  the  author’s  end,  w’C  ctin  give  to  the  volume  before  u» 
most  honest  and  hearty  praise,  and  strongly  recommend  our 
readers,  who  need  a  book  of  the  kind,  to  obtain  it.  It  is  written 
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in  a  vigorous  and  vivacious  style,  and  without  loading  his  page 
.  with  authorities,  or  subtle  disquisitions,  which  would  have  frus¬ 
trated  his  purpose,  the  author  presents  in  a  rapid  and  striking 
manner,  the  chief  men  and  movements  of  the  lleformation. 
We  cannot,  for  want  of  space,  fui’uish  specimens,  but  must  give 
one  extract,  not  so  much  as  a  sample  of  the  work,  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  glorious  man  to  whom  it  refers.  Zuiugle,  the  Swiss 
Reformer,  has  long  been  a  favourite  with  us,  though  he  has  not 
by  any  means  had  justice  done  to  his  memory  by  protest aiits  in 
general.  He  was  a  noble  creature — he  began  quite  as  soon  as 
Luther  to  oppose  Rome — and  he  attained  to  far  more  scriptural 
notions  than  the  German  monk.  We  regret  that  we  must  omit 
part  of  the  account  given  of  him. 

•  A  noble  and  emuiicipated  spirit  looked  on  with  unutterable  emotions 
on  this  demoralizing  expedient  of  an  infatuated  age.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  Ulric  Zuingle,  a  canon  of  Zurich,  whose  extensive  learning  and  uncom¬ 
mon  .  sagacity  were  accompanied  with  the  most  heroic  intrepidity  and 
resolution  !  ‘No  man,'  said  he,  ‘  has  power  to  remit  sins,  except  Christ 
alone,  who  is  very  God  and  very  man  in  one.  Go,  if  thou  wilt,  and  buy 
indulgences.  But  be  assured  thou  art  in  no  way  absolved.  They  who 
sell  the  remission  of  sins  for  money,  are  the  companions  of  Simon  the 
Magician,  the  friend  of  Balaam,  the  ambassadors  of  Satan.* 

*  This  truly  great  man  had,  from  his  youthful  years,  been  shocked  at 

many  of  the  Romish  superstitions,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1516,  had 
begun  to  expound  the  scriptures  to  the  people,  and  to  censure,  though 
w’ith  much  prudence  and  moderation,  the  errors  and  abuses  of  an 

apostate  church.  At  a  period  wdien  Luther  had  rejected  but  few  of  the 

corruptions  of  Romanism,  Zuingle  had  formed  to  himself  a  general 
plan  for  the  emancipition  of  a  community  groaning  beneath  the  weight 
of  a  huge  system  of  error  and  debasing  superstition.  Luther  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  slowly  to  that  exemption  from  the  prejudices  of  education, 
which  Zuingle,  by  the  force  of  an  adventurous  genius,  and  an  uncommon 
degree  of  knowledge  and  \)enetration,  got  rid  of.  Before  the  name  of 
Luther  was  even  known  in  Switzerland,  Zuingle  had  laid  open  the 

volume  of  inspiration  to  the  people,  and  had  called  in  question  the 

supremacy  of  the  pope ;  but,  hke  the  Saxon  reformer,  he  was  roused 
.into  intrepid  action  against  the  papal  church,  by  the  new  traffic  in 
indulgences.  He  saw  that  this  last  device  of  popery  was  opposed  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  revelation,  that  it  w’as  an  open  insult  to  the  merits  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  that  it  was  utterly  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  give  it  no  quarter.  His  pulpit  at  Zurich  w’as 
devoted  to  its  open  condemnation ;  and  so  successful  were  his  exposures 
of  it.  that  Samson  deemed  it  prudent  not  only  to  withdraw  from  that 
city,  but  to  retire  from  Switzerland  idtogetbcr.  This  was  the  first 
remarkable  event  that  prepared  the  w’ay  for  the  Reformation  among 
the  Helvetic  cantons.  In  process  of  time,  Zuingle  pursued  with 
steadiness  and  resolution  the  design  that  he  had  begun  wdth  such 
courage  and  success.' — pp.  263,  264. 
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*  \Yhile  this  unhappy  state  of  things  existed,  and  while  Rome  was 
watching  her  opportunity  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Protestant  cantons, 
it  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  that  a  dispute,  already  referred  to  in  the 
sketch  of  the  German  Reformation,  took  place  between  Luther  and 
Zuingle,  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist.  Tlie  Saxon  reformer  was  less 
enlightened  on  this  ordinance  of  the  gospel  than  the  Helvetic,  and 
evinced  a  temper  of  mind  unworthy  of  himself,  in  contending  with  his 
more  primitive  antagonist.  Rome,  ever  on  the  •alert,  knew  full 
well  how  to  turn  to  account  this  misunderstanding  between  the 
great  champions  of  the  Reformation ;  and  while  they  were  attempting 
to  adjust  their  differences,  the  catholic  cantons,  in  the  absence  of 
Zuingle,  were  arming  themselves  for  a  general  crusade  in  defence  of  the 
see  of  Rome ;  and  before  Luther  and  Zuingle  had  terminated  their 
polemic  contest,  w’ar  was  declared  against  the  protestant  cantons. 

‘  Taken  by  surprise,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  a  little  hand, 
met  at  Cappel,  where  they  were  speedily  reinforced  by  a  considerable 
body  of  men  from  Zurich,  w’ith  Zuingle  at  their  head.  The  combat 
was  fierce  as  it  \vas  unequal :  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  were 
vanquished,  and  Zuingle  fell  in  battle.  Rome  exulted  with  indecent 
triumph  at  her  temporary  success.  The  body  of  Zuingle,  having 
been  found  among  the  slain,  was  treated  with  brutal  indignity,  ami 
then  consumed  to  ashes  in  the  presence  of  his  weeping  and  agonized 
friends.* 

‘  The  news  of  the  reformer’s  death  was  an  event  so  overwhelming  to 
the  friends  of  the  Protestant  cause,  that  his  bosom  companion,  (Ecolam- 
padius,  it  is  said,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  exclaiming  wdth  his  hist  breath, 
*  1  shall  soon  be  with  Christ  my  Lord.*  But  Zuingle  fell  like  a 
Christian ;  for  as  he  received  his  mortal  wound,  and  lay  struggling  on 
the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  he  said,  in  a  firm  tone,  *  They 
can  kill  the  body,  but  thoy  cannot  kill  the  soul.’  ’ — pp.  2G8,  269, 

Ill  so  many  views  as  arc  necessarily  presented  in  a  history  so 
comprehensive  as  that  of  the  Reforniation,  it  would  be  suspicious 
to  express  an  unqualified  agreement.  Now  and  then,  Dr. 
MorisoiPs  conception  of  a  character,  or  a  course  of  action,  dillers 
from  our  own.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  his  opinion  of  Luther,  or 
Cranmer,  is  ratlicr  more  favourable  than  the  one  which  wo 
have  formed,  certainly  his  opinion  of  Mary  is  less  so.  The 
tendency  of  modern  illustrations  of  her  history  has  been 
decidedly  to  excuse  her  conduct  in  many  respects,  to  make  it 
appear  less  the  result  of  natural  cruelty,  or  religious  bigotry, 
than  it  has  been  generally  represented.  The  hardships  and 
insults  which  slie  suffered  on  account  of  her  conscien¬ 
tious  convictions ;  her  personal  and  social  afflictions  and 
troubles ;  and  the  conduct  and  influence  of  her  counsellors ; 
these,  and  otlier  circumstances,  certainly  seem  to  place  the 
persecutions  of  Protestants  that  took  place  during  her  reign  in 
a  light  more  favourable  to  herself  than  that  in  which  they  ha\e 
been  accustomed  to  be  viewed.  M  e  do  not  justify  her ;  far 
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fppm  it ;  but  we  esteem  it  a  palpable  instance  of  the  partialitj 
of  history  that  we  should  read  of  the  ^  bloody  Mary/  and  tht 
*  glorious  Elizabeth/  Dr.  Morison,  at  any  rate,  has  not  fallen 
into  the  error  of  praising  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  truth  and 
justice.  As  it  was,  she  had  no  reason  to  pride  herself  on  her 
superiority  to  Mar\',  as  far  as  consistency  and  toleration  are 
concerned;  and,  if  she  had  been  in  Mary’s  case  throughout, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  she  would  have  been  w^orse  than  her 
predecessor. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  read  the  volume  with  great  pleasure, 
although  familiar  with  the  scenes  and  actors  it  brings  before 
the  view,  and  think  it  is  just  the  book  that  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  ought  to  possess.  For  its  spirit  of  fairness  and 
honesty,  the  importance  of  its  infoniiation,  the  purity  and 
soundness  of  its  principles,  its  graphic  force,  and  its  thorough 
fervour  of  life  and  love,  it  deserves,  and  we  trust  w  ill  obtain,  an 
extensive  circulation. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  Objections  to  the  Anti-State  Church  Convention,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Rev,  Dr,  Cox,  London  :  Houlston  &  Stoneman. 

2.  The  Nonconformist,  No,  165,  May  6,  1844. 

3.  Proceedings  of  the  Anti-State  Church  Conference,  held  April  30,  and 
May  and  "2nd,  Published  by  the  Committee. 

The  Anti-StatcChurchConfercnce  has  at  length  been  held.  What 
was  matter  of  conjecture  is  become  the  subject  of  history ; 
and  we  take  the  eaidiest  opportunity  of  furnishing  our  readers 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  its  proceedings,  and  w  ith  such  remarks  on 
its  temper  and  line  of  action,  as  the  nature  of  the  ease  suggests. 
The  record  of  the  Conference  is  now'  before  the  public ;  the 
resolutions  adopted,  and  the  scheme  of  organization  agreed  on, 
have  been  reported  ;  speculation  has  given  place  to  fact,  and 
the  various  theories  atloat  respecting  the  intentions  of  its 
conveners,  must  be  content  to  abide  the  decision  of  an 
impartial  public.  For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  admit  the 
det'p,  the  intense  solicitude  with  which  we  anticipated  the 
meeting.  This  solicitude  was  mainly  induced  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  importance  of  the  subject  itself,  but  was  not  dimi¬ 
nished  by  our  knowledge  that  many  whose  judgments  we 
res|>ect,  were  averse  from  the  movement  and  apprehensive  of 
its  results.  With  a  strong  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  warm¬ 
hearted  devotion  of  those  who  were  to  assemble,  we  could  not 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  danger  incident  to  all  such  meetings, 
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or  deem  it  utterly  impossible  that  differences  of  opinion  de¬ 
structive  of  united  action  might  be  elicited,  or  measures  be 
determined  on,  inconsistent  with  the  truest  wisdom,  and  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  combination  of  all  religious  voluntaries.  Our 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  experience  of  former  analogous 
meetings,  certified  the  possibility  of  such  dangers  ;  while  our  trust 
in  the  discretion  and  sound-mindedness  of  British  dissenters 
satisfied  us  that  these  dangers  would  in  the  main  be  averted,  and 
a  large  amount  of  good,  unattainable  by  other  means,  be  accom¬ 
plished.  We  knew'  our  brethren  to  be  human,  and  therefore 
admitted  their  liability  to  err,  but  we  knew  them  also  to  be 
Christian  men,  taught  by  past  experience,  and  were  conse¬ 
quently  free  from  distracting  thoughts  and  ominous  apprehen¬ 
sions.  Still,  we  gravely  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  movement. 
It  was  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
people,  on  the  wise  conduct,  and  successful  issue  of  which  much 
depended.  It  was  an  open,  unhesitating  declaration  that 
neutrality  was  discarded ;  that  a  clear  line  of  demarcation 
between  things  secular  and  things  religious,  was  recognized, 
and  w  ould  be  steadily  followed  out ;  that  the  season  of  expe¬ 
diency  had  passed ;  and  that  higher  ground  w  as  to  be  taken, 
and  motives  more  exclusively  religious  insisted  on,  than  had 
been  common  in  the  efforts  nnade  to  remedy  the  practical 
grievances  of  dissenters.  In  such  a  pursuit,  and  with  such  an 
object,  we  could  not  but  feel  grave  and  thoughtful.  The  most 
frivolous  might  well  have  been  sobered  by  its  contemplation, 
much  more  those  who  regarded  the  religious  bearings  of  the 
question  as  incomparably  superior  to  all  others. 

Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  we  anticipated  the  30th 
of  April,  and  it  was  w  ith  no  ordinary  satisfaction  we  found  that 
the  parties  engaged  in  making  the  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  conference  so  entirely  sympathized  with  us,  as  to  an¬ 
nounce,  by  public  advertisement,  a  meeting  for  prayer  on  the 
morning  of  that  day.  This  was  a  befitting  step,  indicative  of 
the  religious  convictions  of  the  men  engaged,  and  free  from  the 
practical  objections  which  w  ould  liave  lain  against  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  if  brought  forward  in  the  conference. 

At  length  the  meeting  was  constituted,  and  its  sittings  were 
continued,  morning  and  evening,  during  three  successive  days. 
The  number  of  representatives,  of  which  it  consisted,  was  728, 
from  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 
This  was  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  assembled  on  any 
former  occasion ;  and  greatly  exceeded,  as  w'e  have  retison  to 
believe,  the  anticipations  of  the  most  zealous.  The  number 
of  representatives  is  the  more  significant,  from  the  fact,  that 
the  summons  did  not  issue  from  authority,  aud  was  known 
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not  to  be  countenanced  by  many  who  had  long*  been  re¬ 
garded  as  leaders  of  the  dissenting  body.  On  former  occa¬ 
sions,  representatives  had  been  summoned  to  London,  by  re¬ 
cognized  associations,  which  had  been  entrusted  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  particular  measures.  These  associations  were  held  in 
repute,  and  had,  unquestionably,  in  their  respective  departments, 
done  good  service.  Their  province,  however,  was  circumscribed, 
and  the  aid  for  which  they  called,  temporary ;  still,  their  standing 
gave  them  weight  with  the  country’’,  whilst  the  limited  object 
which  they  sought,  secured  the  concurrence  of  many  who  were 
not  prepared  to  countenance  the  Anti-State  Church  Conference. 
The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  originated  with  individuals,  and  must 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  as  an  Utopian  scheme,  had  not  the 
dissenting  community  been  ripe  for  its  adoption.  That  such  a 
number  of  representatives  should  have  assembled  on  such  a 
summons,  is  an  ample  justification  of  the  men  w  ho  embarked 
early  in  the  undertaking,  and  a  refutation,  consequently,  of 
those  who  content  themselves  w  ith  alleging,  that  ^  the  time  is  not 
come.’ 

The  writer  of  the  letter  to  Dr.  Cox,  of  whom,  by  tlie  bye,  we 
may  ns  well  say  that  we  know  nothing,  has  amused  himself  by 
conjecturing  what  number  of  refusals  was  received  by  the 
Sub-committee,  to  the  applications  which  they  made  w  ith  a  view 
of  constituting  the  General  Provisional  Council,  With  the  same 
infelicity  ns  characterizes  alike  his  surmises,  statements,  and 
reasonings,  he  remarks, 

•  If  you,  niy  dear  sir,  who,  I  suppose,  were  behind  the  screen,  and  had 
access  to  all  tlie  correspondence  connected  with  this  matter,  would  give 
us  a  list  of  the  negatives  as  w’cll  as  of  the  affirmatives,  and  accompany  it 
with  a  selection  of  the  reasons  on  which  those  refusals  were  founded,  we 
should  have  a  much  better  opportunity  of  estimating  its  [list  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Pi'ovisional  Council]  value  as  an  expression  of  dissenting  opinions  ; 
as  it  is.  w^e  have  the  yeas  without  the  nays.  While  the  reasons  in  favour 
of  the  Conference  are  proclaimed  upon  the  house-top,  the  objections 
to  it  are  shut  up  in  private  letters,  which  the  privileged  only  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  inspect,  and  in  that  seclusion  can  exert  no  influence  on  the 
public  mind.’ 

To  such  conjectures  it  may  suffice  to  reply,  that  the  best 
answer  is  furnished  by  the  number  of  representatives  returned 
to  the  Conference.  We  will  however  add,  from  our  own  know¬ 
ledge,  that  not  six  persons  from  the  whole  number  applied  to, 
declined  on  any  such  ground  as  this  writer  suspects,  or  even 
expressed  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  aggressive  movement 
proposed.  We  dismiss  this  feeble  and  pointless  letter,  to  the 
fate  which  awaits  it,  and  which  it  richly  merits.  Part  of  it  is 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  that  which  is  other- 
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wise  consists  of  inaccurate  statements,  false  charges,  or  incon¬ 
clusive  attempts  at  reasoning. 

Of  the  men  who  composed  the  conference,  we  shall  say  nothing 
more,  than  that  he  must  be  signally  endowed,  or  be  pre-emi¬ 
nently  exalted  above  his  brethren,  who  might  not  well  feel  proud 
of  such  associates.  Some  were  absent,  wliom  we  would  gladly 
have  seen  there ; — men  of  superior  intellects  who  have  done  good 
service  to  the  common  cause.  But  with  all  respect  for  those 
who  kept  honestly  aloof,  we  must  express  our  agreement  with 
Dr.  Campbell,  when  he  affirmed,  as  reported  in  the  ‘  Patriot,' 
that,  ‘  had  the  choice  been  given  him  to  remove  the  present  con¬ 
ference,  and  replace  them  with  the  absent,  they  would  be  weak¬ 
ness  itself,  compared  with  tlie  present.'  The  temper  of  the 
meeting  was  most  admirable.  We  say  tliis  advisedly,  and  with¬ 
out  feai’  of  contradiction.  On  no  occasion  have  we  seen  anything 
to  be  compju’cd  with  it.  The  men  were  at  once  earnest  and 
discreet;  decided  in  their  views,  yet  thoughtful  and  sagacious 
in  the  measures  they  originated ;  solicitous  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  the  ctiusc,  yet  concerned  to  avoid  whatever  was 
premature  or  doubtful ;  fully  cognizant  of  their  rights  as  citi¬ 
zens,  yet  determined  in  the  first  place,  to  address  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  their  own  people  ; 
independent  yet  united ;  free  in  the  utterance  of  their  opinions, 
yet  honestly  concerned  to  rally  round  a  common  standard.  We 
have  attended  many  popular  assemblies ;  but  we  never  witnessed 
one  in  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  was  so  much  decorum, 
and  singleness  of  purpose.  Tlie  temper  of  the  meeting  was 
never  lost,  and  the  occasional — and  they  were  very  occasional 
— symptoms  of  impatience  which  were  exhibited,  betokened 
earnestness,  and  not  irritation ;  the  anxiety  of  men  who  were 
eoncerned  to  do  the  w  ork  for  w  hich  they  assembled,  rather  than 
to  engage  in  mere  speech-making. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  admirably 
adapted  to  give  a  subdued  and  sober  character  to  the  discussions 
of  the  conference.  The  general  subject  wtus  mapped  out,  and  six 
branches  of  it  assigned  to  different  wTiters,  whose  papers  w  ere 
read  as  introductory  to  a  consideration  of  the  topic  to  which 
they  respectiv'cly  pertained.  The  advantages  of  preparation 
and  calm  fore-thought,  were  thus  combined  with  the  cnerg}^  of 
public  discussion,  and  a  collection  of  documents  w  as  secured,  to 
which  future  appeal  may  triumphantly  be  made.  The  first  of 
these  papers,  introductory  to  the  proceedings  of  the  conference, 
narrated  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  had  grown,  and  ex¬ 
pounded  briefly  its  constitution  and  objects.  This  was  appro¬ 
priately  assigned  to  Dr.  Cox,  who,  as  provisional  secretary,  had 
laboured  with  unwearied  diligence  in  all  the  preliminary  arrange- 
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ments.  We  should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  own  convictions, 
and  fail  to  discharge  our  duty  as  journalists,  if  we  did  not,  in 
passing,  note  with  becoming  respect  the  sendees  rendered  by 
Dr.  Cox.  In  his  position  and  at  his  age  it  reflects  no  trifling 
lionour  on  his  judgment,  and  the  *  strength  of  his  convictions, 
that  he  should  have  thrown  himself  so  heartilv  into  such  a 
movement,  and  have  discharged  with  such  activity  and  admira¬ 
ble  temper  the  various  duties  which  his  appointment  involved. 
In  the  absence  of  some  associates  with  whom  he  ordinarily 
mingles,  we  doubt  not  that  ample  satisfaction  was  realized 
from  what  he  saw  of  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the  men  about 
him.  The  following  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  main  views 
of  his  paper,  were  unanimously  adopted  at  its  close : — 

*  Various  misconceptions  of  the  character  of  this  conference  having 
prevailed, — 

‘  1.  Resolved — ^That  the  members  thereof  now  assembled  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  declaring  that  it  never  was  intended,  and  is  not 
now  regarded  by  them,  as  constituting  in  any  way  a  demonstration  of 
dissenting  strength,  but  is  viewed  solely  as  a  deliberative  meeting  of  such 
friends  of  religious  liberty  as  believe  a  conference  of  dissenting  repre¬ 
sentatives  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  be  the  best  mode  of 
commencing  a  serious  and  earnest  effort  for  the  disenthralment  of  reli¬ 
gion  from  the  secularising  influence  of  state  control. 

*  2.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference  the  period  has  now  arrived 
w’hen  a  mere  defensive  policy  must  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
position  or  to  discharge  the  obligations  under  which  we  are  placed,  and 
that  a  united,  earnest,  and  scriptural  effort  to  diffuse  our  sentiments, 
with  a  view  of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  extinction  of  the  union 
subsisting  hetw’een  the  church  and  state.'is  enforced  by  our  interests  as 
nonconformists,  and  still  more  imperatively  called  for  by  our  obligations 
as  Christian  men.* 

Dr.  Wardlaw’s  paper  followed,  on  The  general  principle  of 
Voluntaryism,  that  which  lies  at  the  basis,  and  constitutes  the 
justification  of  dissent  from  ever}"  established  church.  It  was 
an  admirable  production — partaking  largely  of  the  best  qualities 
of  its  writer ;  clear,  compact,  and  logical ;  conclusive  in  its  rea¬ 
sonings,  triumphant  in  its  appeals;  bold. in  its  \iew's,  yet  emi- 
nentlv  religious  in  it^  tone ;  earnest  without  asperity,  and  zea¬ 
lous  for  the  truth,  without  bitterness  towards  its  opponents. 

Though  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  these  papers  in 
detail,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  the  follow'- 
ing  pass^e,  as  illustrative  of  the  tone  of  the  author,  and  adapted 
to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  some  with  whom  he  has  con¬ 
siderable  weight. 

*  NVith  regard  to  the  prMCfp/e  for  which  we  contend,  and  our  conviction 
of  the  im)K)rtancc  of  wliich  has  now  brought  us  together  from  all  parts  of 
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the  country,  we  have  by  some  been  counselled  to  put  it,  in' the  mean¬ 
while,  in  abeyance.  We  like  not  the  counsel.  Abeyance  !  It  is  not  the 
word  for  present  and  pressing  duty.  The  principle  is  not  one  of  indiffer. 
cnce,  or  of  minor  importance.  It  is  primary — it  is  vital.  When  we  are 
advised  to  set  it  aside  for  the  time,  we  are  constrained  to  say — we  can¬ 
not,  we  dare  not,  we  will  not.  As  well  tell  us  to  put  the  gospel  in 
abeyance.  Believing,  as  we  do,  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  to  be  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
church,  with  its  healthy  and  vigorous  activity  ;  and,  believing,  as  we 
do,  the  prosperity,  the  health,  the  activity  of  the  church,  to  be 
dependent  upon,  and  proportionate  to,  its  spirituality  and  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  world,  these  being  indispensable  to  the  church's  working 
effectually  upon  the  w’orld  for  its  regeneration — we  should  feel  ourselves 
unworthy  recreants  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  truth,  and  human  salvation, 
were  wt,  for  one  moment,  to  lend  an  ear  to  such  advice.  ‘  A  false  sys¬ 
tem,'  says  Vinet,  ‘  must  reckon  amongst  its  accomplices  all  those  who 
spare  it  by  their  silence.'  We  are  not,  then,  to  be  staggered  or 
frightened  from  our  purpose  by  any  bugbear  of  words.  We  are  setting 
ourselves,  we  are  told,  to  pull  down  the  church.  In  the  first  place  this, 
in  the  terms  of  it,  is  a  lie.  Our  object  is,  not  to  pull  down,  but  to  set 
up  the  church.  We  are  aiming  at  her  deliverance  from  her  degraded 
and  prostrate  dependence,  and  at  her  restoration  to  her  true  establish¬ 
ment.  We  seek  to  remove  her  from  the  sandy  basis  of  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  state  provision,  and  to  settle  her  on  her  own  rock — the  truth, 
the  power,  and  the  love  of  her  exalted  Lord.  We  seek  to  sever  the  link 
of  bondage  that  allies  the  church  w'ith  the  secular  powxr,  and  to  let  her 
go  free ;  believing  that  it  w’ill  not  be  till  she  has  spurned  that  link  indig¬ 
nantly  away  from  her,  and  disow^ning  human  dependence,  has  cast  her¬ 
self  unreservedly,  in  the  confidence  of  faith,  upon  the  promises  of  her 
Lord,  that  he  will  *  lift  upon  her  the  light  of  his  countenance,'  and  that 
‘  his  right  hand  and  his  holy  arm  will  get  her  the  victory.'  Tlic  con¬ 
nexion  is  weakness.  It  is  ‘  iron  mixed  with  miry  clay.'  We  wish  the 
church  to  relinquish  the  weakness  of  man,  and  to  assert  and  put  forth  her 
own  strength,  even  ‘  the  power  of  his  might,'  who  hath  said  to  her. 

*  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  ;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness ' — the  iron  without  the  clay  !  In  the  second  place,  the  charge  of 
seeking  to  pull  dowm  the  church  is,  in  another  sense,  a  truth  ;  and  in  that 
sense,  we  neither  disown  the  charge  nor  object  to  the  mode  of  expressing 
it.  If  by  the  church  is  meant  the  church  establishment,  the  charge  is  true. 
We  shrink  not  from  it — we  avow  it — we  glory  in  it ;  nor  do  we  object  to 
the  terms.  ‘  Pulling  down,'  is  an  apostolical  ])hrase ;  and  where  it  is 
employed  it  stands  in  a  connexion  by  which  we  feel  ourselves  more  than 
vindicated  in  accepting  it  as  expressive  of  our  aim  and  effort,  ‘  For, 
though  we  walk  in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  after  the  flesh,  (for  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the 
pulling  dowrn  of  strongholds)  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high 
thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.'  Nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  to  our  purpose  than  these  words.  We  do  regard 
national  establishments  of  religion  as  one  of  those  ‘imaginations'  of  man 
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—one  of  those  ‘  high  things  that  exalt  themselves  against  the  knowledge 
of  God/  which  require  to  be  *  cast  down.*  We  do  regard  such  estab¬ 
lishments  as  one  of  Satan’s  *  strongholds/  and  among  the  strongest  of 
the  strong ;  the  ‘  pulling  down  *  of  which  is  the  incumbent  duty  of  every 
man  w'^ho  has  a  right  conception  of  the  spiritual  character  of  Christ’s 
kingdom,  and  who  feels  a  becoming  anxiety  for  its  advancement  and  its 
glory.  But  mark  the  means.  Like  Paul,  we  abjure  all  ‘  carnal  weapons.’ 
It  is  a  war  of  principle — a  wrar  of  argument.  We  seek  the  overthrow  of 
falsehood  by  ‘  the  manifestation  of  truth.’  We  assail  the  citadel  of  error 
with  *  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  wwd  of  God.’  Our  grand 
aim  is  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  community,  and  especially  the  minds 
of  fellow-christians,  in  the  established  church  and  out  of  it,  with  what  we 
believe  to  l)e  Bible  principles ;  and  thus,  eventually,  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  these  institutions  of  human  policy  and  anti-christian  presumption, 
the  combined  and  never-failing  might  of  public  opinion.  We  seek,  by 
such  means  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  thus  far,  inadvertently,  touching 
upon  other  ground  than  my  own)  to  complete  the  reformation,  that 
great  and  blessed  w^ork  for  which  thanks  so  ferv^ent  are  due  to  God; 
which,  considering  the  previously  prevailing  sentiments  and  practice  in 
regard  to  religious  liberty,  did  accomplish  so  vast  a  change  for  the 
better ;  but  which  still,  alas,  left  a  large  amount  of  worldly  leaven  to  be 
purged  out ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  and  w’orse  perhaps  than  all  the  rest, 
us  being  a  principle  of  such  comprehensive  mischief — the  doctrine  of 
civil  authority  in  matters  of  religion — the  power  of  the  rulers  of  this 
world  in  the  church  of  God.  This  is  the  principle,  the  subversion  and 
abjuration  of  which  must  be  the  reformation  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  the  rejection  of  papal  domination,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
word  of  God,  were  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth.  It  has  been  a  ‘  root 
of  bitterness  ’  ever  since ;  by  imperial  hands  it  was  planted  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourth  century — a  root  of  bitterness  to  both  the  church 
and  state  ;  and  it  must  be  rooted  up  ere  either  can  thrive.’ 

This  is  placing  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  we  know  not 
liow  a  consistent  dissenter  can  evade  the  appeal  founded  on  it. 
The  time  is  past  for  half  measures,  and  the  amphibious  race 
formerly  popular  amongst  us,  must  give  place  to  men  better 
acquainted  with  their  position,  and  more  alive  to  the  discharge 
of  the  whole  circle  of  their  obligations.  As  Dr.  Wardhuv  sub¬ 
sequently  demands ; — 

*  Let  us  have  dissenters  in  principle,  or  none.  Let  us  have  out-and- 
out  dissenters,  or  none.  There  is  no  consistent  half-way  house  between 
dissent  and  churchism.  He  is  not  a  dissenter  who  is  one  either  by 
accident  or  by  necessity ;  nor  is  he  a  true  dissenter  w  ho,  while  united 
with  a  dissenting  body,  recognises  the  establishment  principle,  by  the 
acceptance  of  any  miserable  pittimce  of  state  pay.  He  who  touches  the 
regium  donum  at  once  violates  and  insults  the  principle  of  dissent ;  just 
as  he  who  would  withhold  the  Bible,  witliout  note  or  comment,  violates 
and  insults  the  principle  of  protestantism.  Let  us  be  consistent.  Let 
us  not  forget  the  principle  involved  in  the  Saviour’s  w’ords,  ‘  He  that  is 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much  ;  and  he  that  is 
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unjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in  much/  Let  us  have  our  vocabulary 
cleared  of  all  uncertain  and  half- meanings  ;  and  let  a  dissenter  stand 
there  only  for  the  man  who  explicitly  and  utterly  repudiates  the  principle 
of  national  establishments  of  religion/ 

The  sentiments  of  Dr.  Wardlaw^s  p.aper  were  warmly  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  the  conference  in  a  scries  of  resolutions  which, 
though  long,  we  must  transfer  to  our  pages  as  worthy  of  per¬ 
manent  record,  and  illustrative  of  the  views  entcrtaincll  on  the 
general  question.  As  the  substantive  vote  of  such  a  meeting, 
they  place  beyond  doubt  the  convictions  and  purposes  of  the 
great  body  of  British  voluntaries. 

*  That  this  conference,  while  emphatically  disclaiming  all  intention  to 
assail  any  church  apart  from  its  connexion  with  the  state,  is  constrained 
by  a  deep  sense  of  religious  obligation  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole  head  of 
the  church,  to  express  its  solemn  determination  to  persevere  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  principle  on  which  state  establishments  of  religion  are 
founded,  as  contra-distinguished  from  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  dissent  from  such  establishments. 

‘  That  this  conference,  consequently,  distinctly  disavows  the  scriptural 
authority  of  all  state  establishments  of  religion,  and  of  all  state  endow¬ 
ments  of  religion,  under  any  of  its  denominations,  and  explicitly  asserts 
the  entire  independence  of  the  church  of  Christ,  which  is  to  be  secured 
only  by  the  practical  admission  of  the  principles  of  self-support  and  self¬ 
extension,  as  imperatively  demanded  by  the  authority  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

‘  That  regarding  the  principle  of  state  establishments  of  religion  as 
especially  involving  the  doctrine,  that  it  pertains  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
as  an  incumbent  part  of  his  public  duty,  to  provide  for  the  interests  of 
religion,  this  conference  maintains  that,  whether  the  proposal  of  alliance 
come  from  the  church  or  from  the  state,  any  union  between  the  two 
must  be  incompatible  with  the  laws  contained  in  the  statute-book  of 
Christ,  as  king  in  his  church,  inasmuch  as,  while  there  is  no  authority  in 
that  ^book  for  any  such  union,  it  is  positively  prohibited  in  numerous 
passages,  embodying  facts,  principles,  and  precepts,  at  direct  variance 
therewith. 

‘  Tliat  any  state  of  secular  provision  for  the  diffusion  of  religion,  or  for 
the  support  of  its  ministers,  involves  the  opponents  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  method  in  various  difficulties  and  dilemmas ;  rendering  it  impos. 
sible  for  the  advocates  of  such  provision  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  things  secular  and  things  sacred  ;  causing  either  the  church,  by 
submitting  to  the  control  of  the  state,  to  sacrifice  its  independence,  or 
the  state,  by  yielding  \i»  control,  to  violate  its  trust,  and  bringing  al)out 
a  state  of  things  in  which  the  professed  ministers  of  Christ  derive  their 
subsistence,  not  in  the  relation  which  they  sustain  towards  the  church, 
but  as  the  retainers  of  those  by  whom  they  may  be  paid. 

‘  That,  so  far  from  admitting  the  voluntary  principle  to  amount,  as 
sometimes  alleged,  to  a  denial  of  the  headship  of  Christ  over  the  nations, 
this  conference  regards  the  principle  of  state  establishments  of  religion  as 
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inevitably  having  that  effect;  inasmuch  as  Christianity  has  superseded 
Judaism,  the  principle  of  which  was  national,  by  a  system  purely  spiri¬ 
tual  in  its  character.* 

Other  papers  followed,  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  speak 
in  detail.  Mr.  Miall's,  on  The  evils  resulting  frotn  the  union  of 
church  and  states  was  a  powerful  but  melancholy  picture  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  hierarchial  system,  while  Mr.  Massie's  on 
The  various  forms  assumed  by  the  establishment  principle  through- 
out  the  British  empire,  rendered  it  evident  to  all,  that  the  form  of 
religion  patronised,  is  a  matter  of  secondary  moment  to  our  rulers, 
compared  with  the  maintenance  of  their  supremacy  over  the 
faith  of  the  people.  We  would  strongly  urge  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  former  of  these  papers,  on  all  those  who  are 
dubious  of  the  propriety  of  immediately  initiating  measures 
with  a  view  of  overturning  the  hierarcy  of  these  realms.  We 
could  say  more,  but  there  is  much  before  us,  and  we  therefore 
pass  on.  The  fifth  paper,  and  which  on  some  accounts  we  deem 
the  most  important,  is  designed  to  remove  the  ambiguity  of 
the  phrase,  union  of  church  and  state,  and  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  a  separation  of  the  two.  The  document  is  stated  to 
have  been  written  by  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  furnishes 
ample  evidence  of  legal  acuteness  and  of  extensive  information. 
It  should  be  circulated  by  tens  of  thousands  in  the  form  of  a 
cheap  tract,  and  w  ill  do  more  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  and 
secure  the  co-operation  of  powerful  classes,  tlian  any  other  mode 

of  address  wdiich  could  be  devised.  We  can  make  room  onlv  for 

* 

the  following  extract,  in  which,  after  having  pointed  out  the 
law  s  and  usages  exhibiting  the  union  of  church  and  state,  the 
writer  remarks: — 

‘The  separation  of  church  and  state  consequently  must  involve — 

*  1 .  The  repeal  of  all  those  laws  which  make  the  profession  or  dis¬ 
claimer  of  any  form  of  religious  belief,  or  the  subscribing  of  any  declara¬ 
tion  containing  a  pledge  of  a  certain  line  of  conduct  towards  any  reli¬ 
gious  body,  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  any  public  office 
or  employment ;  or  which  confer  on  the  ministers  of  any  form  of  reli¬ 
gion,  as  such,  the  right  to  fill  any  parliamentary  station  or  public  office, 
or  exercise  any  public  duty ;  or  which  permit  none  but  the  ministers  of 
a  particular  faith  to  conduct  the  services  of  religion  on  occasions  of  state 
ceremony,  and  before  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  other  national 
bodies  and  institutions  ;  or  which  devote  money  takea  out  of  the  parlia- 
mentar\’  taxes,  or  out  of  any  branch  of  public  revenue,  or  any  public 
lands,  public  buildings,  or  other  public  property  to  tbe  sustentation  of 
any  form  of  religious  w’orship  ;  or  which  confer  exemptions  from  public 
payments,  or  create  distinctions  of  any  nature,  honourable  or  otherwise, 
founded  on  the  profession  of  any  form  of  religious  belief. 

2.  The  enactment  of  laws  for  the  entire  abolition  of  public  exactions 
in  support  of  any  form  of  religious  faith,  and  for  the  resumption  by 
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parliament  (having  regard  to  the  life  interests  of  present  possessors), 
and  application  to  strictly  national  purposes  of  all  lands,  buildings,  and 
other  property,  at  any  time  given  by  the  crown  or  by  parliament,  for 
the  sustentation  of  any  form  of  religious  worship,  or  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  bodies  of  men  professing  a  specific  form  of  religious  belief.* 

This  is  precisely  what  was  wanted;  and  if  the  conference 
accomplished  nothing  more  than  the  production  and  extensive 
circulation  of  this  paper,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  will  be  amply  repaid.  Even 
the  jaundiced  eye  of  the  letter-writer  will  fail  to  discover  in  it 
any  of  those  ^abstract  principles  or  splendid  generalities,^  of 
which  he  has  so  becoming  a  horror.  The  paper  is  througliout 
definite,  practical,  and  seareliing  ;  and  will  probably  induce 
him,  should  liis  production — which  would  be  amongst  the 
marvels  of  the  day — reach  a  second  edition,  to  expunge  alto¬ 
gether  his  first  objection  to  tlie  conference.  Eoth  dissenters 
and  churchmen  need  information  on  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
Some  of  the  former  have  thouglitlessly  expressed  a  willingness 
to  purchase  a  dissolution  of  the  union  existing,  by  allowing  the 
church  to  retain  the  immense  wealth  witli  which  it  has  been 
endowed ;  whilst  many  of  the  latter  would  gladly  forego  the 
restraints  of  state  alliance,  if  permitted  to  carry  their  treasure 
with  them.  We  hold  it  as  indisputable,  that  the  property  re¬ 
ceived  by  tlic  cliurch  from  the  state  is  public  property,  that  it  is 
given  for  service  rendered,  and  may  be  resumed  whenever,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  governing  body,  the  public  welfare  requires. 
The  private  endowments  of  the  episcopal  church  arc  its  own, 
and  we  should  be  amongst  the  first  to  oppose  any  tampering 
W'ith  them;  but,  whatever  it  has  received  from  the  state,  it 
should  be  required  to  give  back,  and  the  surrender  is  called  for 
by  every  consideration  of  political  expediency,  and  of  religious 
obligation. 

The  sixth,  and  last,  paper  presented  to  the  conference  was  on 
The  means  to  be  employed  in  pursuit  of  the  proposed  object,  and 
the  spirit  in  ivhich  they  should  be  used,  Tlie  writer  was  Mr. 
Mursell,  and  the  paper  itself  formed  a  beautifully  appropriate, 
and  most  powerful  conclusion  to  the  scries.  Coming  towards 
the  close  of  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  it  yet  commanded 
universal  and  deep  attention,  was  listened  to  in  brcathlcss 
silence,  and  produced  an  impression  as  intense  and  practical 
as  we  ever  witnessed.  Long  as  we  have  known  Mr.  Mursell, 
and ‘highly  as  we  ever  thought  of  his  talents  and  principles,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  this  paper,  in  its  luminous 
views,  its  profound  and  well-defined  principles,  its  fervid  elo¬ 
quence,  its  overwhelming  appeals,  and,  above  all,  in  its  admir¬ 
able  charity  and  religious  temiKjr,  exceeded  our  anticipations. 
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though  these  were  by  no  means  limited.  He  was  the  very  man 
of  all  to  deliver  the  peroration  on  such  a  subject,  and  nobly  did  he 
discharge  his  trust.  Should  the  society  falter  in  its  course,  or 
swen^e  from  its  high  vocation,  he,  at  least,  is  guiltless,  and  his 
paper  will  be  referred  to  in  condemnation  of  its  feebleness  or 
treachery.  Having  pointed  out  the  means  to  be  employed,  the 
following  passage  is  illustrative  of  the  view  given  of  the  spirit 
by  which  they  should  be  distinguished. 

*  Next  in  importance  to  a  distinct  understanding  of  the  means  by  which 
.  it  is  proposed  to  reach  the  great  purpose  which  we  have  in  view,  comes 
the  spirit  in  which  these  means  should  he  used.  Tliere  should  be  a  clear 
perception  of  the  end  at  which  we  aim,  and  a  deep  and  enlightened  con¬ 
viction  of  its  incalculable  moment.  The  most  sacred  principles,  the  most 
powerful  motives,  the  most  holy  affections  of  which  the  human  hciut  is 
susceptible,  should  be  embarked  in  this  enterprize. 

‘  A  solemn  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Christian 
Church,  a  vital  concern  for  his  glor}*,  and  a  godly  jealousy  for  the  spiri¬ 
tuality  of  his  reign,  should  distinguish  it.  A  desire  to  redress  the  polit¬ 
ical  wrongs  which  the  established  church  inflicts  upon  tlie  nation,  to 
counteract  the  innumerable  social  mischiefs  which  it  produces,  or  to  put 
an  end  to  the  grotesque  airs  w’hich  in  the  name  of  religion  it  plays  ofl* 
before  a  half-instructed  populace,  may  be  commendable  enough,  but  such 
aims  however  good,  are  too  low,  and  the  motive  whence  they  spring  too 
feeble,  to  sustain  us  in  the  great  w^ork.  Our  strength  lies  in  an  inerasible 
conviction  of  duty,  in  a  profound  reverence  for  the  authority  of  our  Mas¬ 
ter,  and  in  an  unfeigned  care  for  the  deathless  interests  of  men.  From 
these  must  spring  the  vitality,  the  dignity,  the  high  propriety  of  our 
attempt ;  juid  upon  these,  as  upon  a  rock,  will  this  enterprize  rest,  when 
less  comprehensive  and  powerful  considerations  would  fail  to  sustain  it. 
It  is  then  in  the  spirit,  and  in  the  name  of  our  Divine  Master,  that  we  are 
to  go  forth  to  endeavour  to  rescue  his  cause  from  the  degradation  which 
has  befallen  it.  Nor  can  we  entertain  too  deep  a  sense  of  cur  depend- 
ance  on  the  right  arm  of  the  Most  High.  It  will  behove  us  to  seek  his 
direction  in  every  step  w^e  devise,  his  blessing  on  every  effort  we  exert ; 
and,  while  our  opponents  carry  on  the  conflict  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
by  force  of  law,  by  the  hand  and  influence  of  the  civil  magistrate,  by 
pains  and  penalties,  by  the  fear  of  death,  it  must  be  ours  to  be  mighty  in 
prayer,  and  to  advance  under  the  sanction  of  the  apostolic  banner, 
feeling,  that  *  the  w’eapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty 
through  God,  to  the  pulling  dowm  of  strong  holds.*  Should  there  be 
any  who  may  chance  to  befriend  us,  who  are  not  prepared  for  such 
means  as  these,  they  will  take  their  appropriate  place  in  the  great  move¬ 
ment  ;  1  ut  simple  devotion  to  the  Redeemer,  and  a  devout  impression  of 
reliance  oi  his  help,  w’ill  distinguish  the  great  divisions  of  his  army,  and 
tlie  l)est  battalions  will  be  found  to  be  those  who  appear  before  the  foe, 
exclaiming,  *  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  we  lift  up  our  banners.* 

*  Those  who  imagine  that  the  earnestness  which  such  considerations 
occasion,  is  nearly  allied  to  fanaticism,  or  that  it  is  the  fruitfid  source 
of  raslmess,  are  but  superficially  acquainted  w’ith  the  true  philosophv  of 
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mind.  In  the  profound  convictions  and  silent  impressions  of  the  devout 
heart,  lies  the  best  guarantee  for  prudence,  discretion,  and  candour. 
Superstition,  which  haunts  the  imagination,  and  fires  the  passions,  may 
be  the  parent  of  wild  extravagance,  and  misguided-zeal ;  but  genuine 
religion,  pure  from  the  hallowed  fount  of  inspiration,  is  at  once  the 
source  and  the  guardian  of  the  graces,  the  originator  and  the  protector 
of  the  nobler  virtues.  It  is  the  man  of  meaner  allusions,  who  is  likely  if 
any  be,  to  commit  the  cause  by  immaturity,  or  im])etuosity,  or  bigotry, 
and  not  he  who  is  regulated  by  the  loftiest  considerations,  and  by  the 
deepest  motives  which  have  to  touch  and  to  move  the  mind.* 

The  resolutions  founded  on  Mr.  Murseirs  paper,  and  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  conference,  are  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  feeling  which  prevailed,  and  constitute  so 
triumphant  a  refutation  of  the  notions  prevalent  amongst  those 
who  were  hostile  to  the  meeting,  that  our  narrative  would  be 
incomplete  did  we  not  quote  them.  They  were  as  follows,  and 
we  commend  them  to  the  grave  consideration  of  all  who  attach 
to  the  conference  a  character  of  violence,  and  ultra-political 
partizanship. 

.  ‘  Tliat,  while  this  conference  feels  it  to  he  incumbent  upon  all  the 
friends  of  true  religion  to  seek,  with  deep  earnestness  and  persevering 
energy,  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  the  church  and  the  state,  it 
distinctly  and  solemnly  repudiates  the  use  of  any  means  in  the  attainment 
of  this  end,  but  such  as  are  based  on  moral  principles,  and  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  genius  and  directions  of  Christianity  and  the  will  of 
God.  That  it  proposes  to  address  itself  to  the  great  work  it  contem¬ 
plates  by  endeavouring  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  religious  men  of  all 
denominations  a  becoming  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  by 
availing  itself  of  all  suitable  o|)portunities  and  modes  of  informing  their 
fellow-coiintiTinen,  and  of  creating  and  directing  public'opinion,  with  the 
view  of  ultimately  ])revailing  upon  the  legislature  of  the  country’  to  leave 
divine  truth  to  its  intrinsic  claims  and  power,  and  to  the  protection  and 
blessing  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church. 

2 .  Tliat  this  conference  is  unfeignedly  solicitous  that  this  work  should 
he  prosecuted  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  forbearance,  candour,  and  charity, 
but  with  unflinching  firmness  and  untiring  perseverance  ;  that  it  should 
he  carried  on  prayerfully,  and  in  a  constant  sense  of  dependence  upon 
the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  :  and  that  any  departure  from  this  temper 
will  tend  to  retard  the  success  of  the  enterprize,  which  every  noncon¬ 
formist  must  have  at  heart. 

3.  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference,  the  solemn  duty  devolves 
upon  the  dissenters  of  Great  Britain  to  commence  such  wise,  united,  and 
w’ell-directed  efforts  as  may  issue  in  the  separation  of  the  church  from 
the  state  ;  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully  and  earnestly  invoked,  laying 
aside  all  considerations  of  temporary  expediency,  to  take  their  ground  on 
the  sacred  principles  they  profess,  to  assert  the  spirituality  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ,  and  never  to  rest  until  this  great  and  fundamental  truth 
shall  he  pnictically  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  united  kingdom. 
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The  scheme  of  organization  followed,  the  most  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  which  we  transcribe  for  the  information  of  our  readers  : 

I.  That  a  society  be  now  formed,  to  be  intituled  ‘  The  British  Anti- 
State -Church  Association.* 

II.  That  this  Society  be  based  upon  the  following  principle  :  ‘That in 
matters  of  religion  man  is  responsible  to  God  alone  ;  that  all  legislation 
by  secular  governments  in  affairs  of  religion  is  an  encroachment  upon 
the  rights  of  man,  and  an  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  God  ;  and  that 
the  application  by  law  of  the  resources  of  the  state  to  the  maintenance 
of  any  form  or  forms  of  religious  worship  and  instruction  is  contrary  to 
reason,  hostile  to  human  libertv,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  word  of 
God.’ 

III.  That  the  object  of  this  Society  be,  the  liberation  of  religion  from 
all  government  or  legislative  interference. 

IV.  That  this  object  be  sought  by  lawfid  and  peaceful  means,  and  by 
such  means  only. 

V.  Tliat  every'  individual  subscribing  to  the  principle  upon  which  this 
Society  is  based,  and  contributing  not  less  than  one  shilling  annually  to 
its  general  fund,  be  admissible  as  a  member. 

VI.  That  the  officers  of  this  Society  consist  of  a  treasurer,  three 
secretaries,  three  auditors,  a  council  of  live  hundred,  and  an  executive 
committee  of  tifty  members  ;  that  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  be  in  London  ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  council  be  enti¬ 
tled,  when  in  London,  to  sit  at  the  committee  board,  and  to  take  part  in 
their  deliberations. 

IX.  lhat  the  council  of  five  hundred  be  elected  by  the  conference 
alone,  and  be  subject  to  revision,  as  to  its  composition,  at  each  succeed¬ 
ing  conference. 

I .  The  members  of  the  council  shall  be  thus  apportioned  :  three  hun¬ 
dred  for  England,  one  hundred  for  Scotland,  liftv  for  Ireland,  and  fifty 
for  Wales. 

3.  A  conference  shall  be  convened  once  in  three  years,  at  least,  to  be 
constituted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Anti-State-Cliurch  Conlerence  of 
1844. 

X.  Tliat  the  executive  committee  be  elected,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  conference  ;  be  altered  or  reappointed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
council  at  its  pleasure  ;  and  be  liable  to  be  altered,  dismissed,  or  reap¬ 
pointed  at  each  succeeding  conference. 

XI 11.  That  the  council  meet  once  in  twelve  months,  at  least,  the 
time  and  place  of  their  next  meeting  being  fixed  bv  themselves  at  each 
successive  meeting,  and  that  the  following  be  their  powers  and  duties  : 

1.  Tliey  shall  elect  to  all  offices  except  in  their  own  body,  which  may 
l)e  vacated  by  death  or  otherwise,  during  the  interval  between  one  con¬ 
ference  and  another. 

2.  They  shall  determine  all  plans  of  importance  connected  with  the 
operations  of  this  Society  ;  and  whatsoever  they  determine  the  executive 
council  shall  carry  into  effect,  according  to  their  instructions. 

3.  Tliey  shall  superintend  the  affairs  of  this  Society,  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  holding  of  conferences,  whenever  and  wherever  it  may,  in 
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their  judgment,  be  expedient ;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  thev  shall 
call  a  genend  conference  at  least  once  in  three  rears. 

XIV.  That  the  constitution,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  be  the  following  : 

1.  Tliey  shall  meet  once  a  month  at  least,  being  summoned  by  circu¬ 
lar  from  the  secretaries,  at  some  fixed  place  of  business  to  be  selected  bv 
themselves. 

2.  It  shall  be  their  first  duty  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  council. 

3.  They  shall  take  measures  for  the  collection  and  digest  of  statistical 
and  other  information  relative  to  state  churches,  and  shall  procure,  by 
public  competition  or  otherwise,  the  writing  of  such  tracts,  or  larger 
treatises,  on  the  (piestion  of  national  religious  establishments,  as  they 
may  deem  requisite  to  further  the  objects  of  this  Society. 

4.  They  shall  regulate  the  movements  of  public  lecturers  engiiged  in 
the  name  of  this  Society,  and  shall  give  advice  to  individuals  wishing  to 
form  similar  associations. 

5.  Tliey  shall  carry  into  execution,  as  opportunities  present  them¬ 
selves,  the  several  modes  of  action  jirescribcd  by  the  council,  shall  act 
as  a  central  committee  of  advice  whenever  occasions  may  require,  and 
shall  have  power  to  call  together  the  council  whenever,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  it  may  appear  desiralile. 

().  They  shall  hold  themselves  responsible  to  the  council,  bv  whose 
decisions  thev  shall  be  bound. 

XV.  That  the  following  be  among  the  modes  of  action  contemplated 
by  this  Society. 

1.  The  collection  and  digest,  from  authentic  public  documents,  of  all 
such  information  as  may  throw  light  ujion  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
state  churches. 

2.  llie  securing  original  essays  on  the  question  of  state  churches,  for 
jiopular  use,  and  fitted  to  supply  to  the  public,  and  esj)ecially  to  dissent¬ 
ers,  needful  and  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

3.  The  emjdovment  of  lecturers,  gratuitous  or  otherwise,  under  the 
sanction  and  direction  of  the  executive  committee  ;  to  exjdain  and  en¬ 
force  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  society;  to  expose  the  evils  which 
have  resulted  and  are  inseparable  from  any  form  of  alliance  between 
church  and  state  ;  and  to  rouse  the  public,  and  esjH'cially  professed 
nonconformists,  to  an  earnest  consitleration  of  their  duty  in  this  matter. 

5.  The  giving  advice  to  individuals  wishing  to  form  similar  associa¬ 
tions,  for  the  purpose  of  ditfusing  correct  information,  and  of  bringing 
public  opinion  to  bear,  as  prudence  may  dictate,  upon  the  composition 
of  the  House  of  C^mimons,  and  iqmn  the  decisions  of  the  im|)erial  par¬ 
liament. 

6.  The  promotion  of  the  return  to  parliament,  wherever  practicable, 
of  men  of  known  integrity  and  ability,  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
this  Society,  and  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  all  suitable  occasions 
for  exciting  discussion  thereupon,  and  ready  to  promote  its  object ;  and 
the  furnishing  of  such  members,  when  returned,  with  all  the  special  in¬ 
formation  the  Society  can  command. 

7.  Tlie  support  of  such  members  whenever  the  council  shall  deem  it 
advisable  to  agitate  the  question  of  state  churches  in  the  legislature,  by 
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The  scheme  of  organization  followed,  the  most  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  which  we  transcribe  for  the  information  of  oiir  readers  : 

I.  That  a  society  be  now  formed,  to  be  intituled  ‘  The  British  Anti- 
State-Church  Association.* 

II.  That  this  Society  be  based  upon  the  following  principle  ;  ‘Tliatin 
matters  of  religion  man  is  responsible  to  God  alone  ;  that  all  legislation 
by  secular  governments  in  affairs  of  religion  is  an  encroachment  upon 
the  rights  of  man,  and  an  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  God  ;  and  that 
the  application  by  law  of  the  resources  of  the  state  to  the  maintenance 
of  any  form  or  forms  of  religious  worship  and  instruction  is  contrary  to 
reason,  hostile  to  human  libertv,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  word  of 
God.’ 

III.  That  the  object  of  this  Society  be,  the  liberation  of  religion  from 
all  government  or  legislative  interference. 

IV.  That  this  object  be  sought  by  lawfiJ  and  peaceful  means,  and  by 
such  means  only. 

V.  Tliat  every  individual  subscribing  to  the  principle  upon  which  this 
Society  is  based,  and  contributing  not  less  than  one  shilling  annually  to 
its  general  fund,  be  admissible  as  a  member. 

VI.  That  the  officers  of  this  Society  consist  of  a  treasurer,  three 
secretaries,  three  auditors,  a  council  of  five  hundred,  and  an  executive 
committee  of  fifty  members  ;  that  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  be  in  London ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  council  be  enti¬ 
tled,  when  in  London,  to  sit  at  the  committee  board,  and  to  take  part  in 
their  deliberations. 

IX.  lliat  the  council  of  five  hundred  be  elected  by  the  conference 
alone,  and  be  subject  to  revision,  as  to  its  composition,  at  each  succeed¬ 
ing  conference. 

1 .  ’file  members  of  the  council  shall  be  thus  apportioned  :  three  hun¬ 
dred  for  England,  one  hundred  for  Scotland,  fifty  for  Ireland,  and  fifty 
for  Wales. 

3.  A  conference  shall  be  convened  once  in  three  years,  at  least,  to  be 
constituted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Anti-State-Church  Conference  of 
1844. 

X.  Tliat  the  executive  committee  be  elected,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  conference  ;  be  altered  or  reappointed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
council  at  its  pleasure  ;  and  be  liable  to  be  altered,  dismissed,  or  reap¬ 
pointed  at  each  succeeding  conference. 

XI 11.  That  the  council  meet  once  in  twelve  months,  at  least,  the 
time  and  place  of  their  next  meeting  being  fixed  by  themselves  at  each 
successive  meeting,  and  that  the  following  be  their  powers  and  duties  : 

1.  Tliey  shall  elect  to  tdl  offices  except  in  their  own  body,  which  may 
be  vacated  by  death  or  otherwise,  during  the  interval  between  one  con¬ 
ference  and  another. 

2.  They  shall  determine  all  plans  of  importance  connected  with  the 
operations  of  this  Swiety  ;  and  whatsoever  they  determine  the  executive 
council  shall  carry  into  effect,  according  to  their  instructions. 

3.  Tliey  shall  superintend  the  affairs  of  this  Society,  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  holding  of  conferences,  whenever  and  wherever  it  may,  in 
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their  judgment,  be  expedient ;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  thev  shall 
call  a  general  conference  at  least  once  in  three  years. 

XIV.  That  the  constitution,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  be  the  following  : 

1.  They  shall  meet  once  a  month  at  least,  being  summoned  by  circu¬ 
lar  from  the  secretaries,  at  some  fixed  place  of  business  to  be  selected  by 
themselves. 

2.  It  shall  be  their  first  duty  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  council. 

3.  They  shall  take  measures  for  the  collection  and  digest  of  statistical 
and  other  information  relative  to  state  churches,  and  shall  procure,  liy 
public  competition  or  otherwise,  the  writing  of  such  tracts,  or  larger 
treatises,  on  the  (juestion  of  national  religious  establishments,  as  thev 
imiy  deem  requisite  to  further  the  objects  of  this  Society. 

4.  They  shall  regulate  the  movements  of  public  lecturers  engaged  in 
the  name  of  this  Society,  and  shall  give  advice  to  individuals  wishing  to 
form  similar  associations. 

5.  They  shall  carry  into  execution,  as  opportunities  present  them¬ 
selves,  the  several  modes  of  action  prescribed  by  the  council,  shall  act 
as  a  central  committee  of  advice  whenever  occasions  may  recpiire,  and 
shall  have  power  to  call  together  the  council  whenever,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  it  may  aj)pear  desirable. 

6.  They  shall  hold  themselves  responsible  to  the  council,  by  whose 
decisions  they  shall  be  bound. 

XV.  That  the  following  be  among  the  modes  of  action  contenq)lated 
by  this  Society. 

1 .  The  collection  and  digest,  from  authentic  public  documents,  of  all 
such  information  as  may  throw  light  upon  the  nature  and  tendency  t>f 
state  churches. 

2.  'Hie  securing  original  essays  on  the  question  of  state  churches,  for 
j)()pular  use,  and  fitted  to  supply  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  dissent¬ 
ers,  needful  and  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

3.  The  cmjdovment  of  lecturers,  gratuitous  or  otherwise,  under  the 
sanction  and  direction  of  the  executive  committee ;  to  explain  and  en¬ 
force  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  society;  to  expose  the  evils  which 
have  resulted  and  are  inseparable  from  any  form  of  alliance  between 
church  and  state  ;  and  to  rouse  the  public,  and  esj>ecially  professed 
nonconformists,  to  an  earnest  consideration  of  their  duty  in  this  matter. 

5.  The  giving  advice  to  individuals  wishing  to  form  similar  Jissocia- 
tions,  for  the  ])urpose  of  diffusing  correct  information,  and  of  bringing 
public  opinion  to  bear,  as  ])riulencc  may  dictate,  upon  the  composition 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  upon  the  decisions  of  the  im|)crial  par¬ 
liament. 

G.  The  promotion  of  the  return  to  parliament,  wherever  practicable, 
of  men  of  known  integrity  and  ability,  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
this  Society’,  and  disposed  to  avail  themsely’cs  of  all  suitable  occasions 
for  exciting  discussion  thereupon,  and  ready  to  promote  its  object ;  and 
the  furnishing  of  such  members,  when  returned,  with  all  the  s[)ecial  in¬ 
formation  the  Society  can  command. 

7.  Tlie  support  of  such  members  whenever  the  council  sludl  deem  it 
advisable  to  agitate  the  question  of  state  churches  in  the  legi^ilature,  by 
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means  of  petitions  to  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  memorials  to  the 
throne,  and  in  other  appropriate  and  constitutional  ways. 

8.  The  removal  of  the  question  of  national  religious  establishments  as 
much  as  possible  from  under  the  influence  of  party  feeling  ;  the  placing 
it  upon  the  ground  of  what  is  due  to  pure  and  undetiled  religion,  and  to 
the  best  interests,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  people ;  and  the  enlist¬ 
ment  of  the  sincerely  religious  of  all  classes  of  the  community  by  ener¬ 
getic  appeals  to  conscience. 

9.  The  adoption  of  preparatory'  measures  for  obtaining  the  repeal  of 
all  existing  laws  directly  or  indirectly  involving  the  union  of  the  church 
with  the  state ;  and  the  enactment  of  laws  adapted  to  carry  out,  to  their 
legitimate  extent,  the  principles  of  religious  liberty. 

10.  The  em])loyment  of  whatsoever  lawful  and  peaceful  means  may 
be  ada|>ted  to  promote  the  one  great  object  of  ‘  the  British  Anti-state- 
church  Association.* 

And  now  wc  must  hasten  to  a  close,  for  our  space  is  ex¬ 
ceeded.  AVe  have  narrated  the  course  pursued,  and  have  com- 
niented  on  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  Conference.  It  remains 
to  oiler  two  or  three  observations  on  the  whole  (picstion,  before 
l(*aving  it  to  our  readers. 

1.  AVe  notice  as  a  striking  feature  of  these  meetings,  the 
entire  absence  of  all  ])olitieal  discussions.  Not  a  petition  to 
parliament,  nor  a  memorial  to  the  qnecn,  nor  even  a  resolution 
expressive  of  a  political  sentiment  was  adopted.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  a  great  part  of  the  men  assembled  were 
known  to  entertain  very  decided  political  Wews,  and  to  be 
thoroughlv  earnest  in  their  maintenance.  Still  they  met  for  a 
specific  object,  one  paramount  to  all  others,  over  w  hich  they  had 
])rayed,  and  for  which,  if  need  be,  they  were  prepared  to  make 
costly  sacrifice.  I'hev  therefore,  as  wise  men,  confined  them- 
selves  to  this,  and  the  evidences  of  their  single-heartedness  and 
si*lf-controul,  now  before  the  public,  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
favourable  impression.  A  proposition  to  send  a  petition  from 
the  Conference  to  parliament,  was  submitted  by  a  minister  of 
deseiTcd  repute,  but  was  withdrawn  on  a  general  expression  of 
opinion  unfavourable  to  its  adoption.  AVe  need  not  say  how 
many  predictions  this  fact  fidsified,  but  we  do  trust  that  the 
utterers  of  sucli  predictions  will  deem  it  befitting, — an  act  of 
common  integrity’’  due  alike  to  themselves  and  to  tlieir  brethren, — 
to  ack now  ledge  their  error,  and  repudiate  the  spirit  under  w  hich 
they  w  rote.  Never  was  any'  public  meeting  of  dissenters  held, 
80  absolutely  free  from  the  charge  alleged  against  this  confe¬ 
rence  of  being  ‘  a  means  for  the  j)romotion  of  politicjd  ends — 
for  the  redress  of  civil  grievances.’  The  j)ublished  address  of 
the  executive  committee,  which  had  been  extensively  circulated, 
might  and  ought  to  have  prevented  such  a  charge,  but  no  docu¬ 
ments  will  sutfice  to  guard  from  error,  if  good  men  permit  them- 
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selves  to  substitute  tlicir  own  imaginations  for  the  avowed 
intentions  of  tlicir  liretlircn. 

2,^  Ihe  conference  was  eijually  distinguished  by  a  hi^hniinded 
abstinence  Ironi  all  personality  or  invidious  refenmee  to  such  as 
Avere  absent.  There  was  much  to  tempt  its  membcTs  to  a  dill’er- 
ent  course,  much  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  had  been  en¬ 
countered,  the  misrepresentations  to  which  they  had  been  sub¬ 
jected,  and  ill  the  jioor,  ])itiful  ailitices  resorted  to  in  a  few  eases 
to  briii*’^  their  project  and  themselves  into  disrejmte.  All  this 
was  known,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  an 
ordinary  assembly,  would  liave  been  commented  on.  Hut  the 
members  of  the  conference  felt  that  they  had  other  and  higher, 
and  far  nobler  ends  in  view,  and  to  these  they  confined  them¬ 
selves.  They  s])oke  and  acted  like  men  who  were  too  much  in 
earnest  to  trifle,  too  intent  on  a  great  object  to  be  diverted  from 
its  pursuit  by  any  personal  or  party  consideration.  Even  w  hen 
allusion  was  made  to  an  article  which  had  just  appeared  in  the 
Congregational  Magazine,  misstating  the  objects,  and  strangely 
impugning  the  constitution  of  the  conference,  that  allusion 
was  conveyed  in  terms  of  marked  respect  towards  the  editor. 
The  inaccuracies  of  the  manifesto  were  pointed  out  and 
its  false  reasoning  confuted,  but  not  one  word  was  uttered 
incompatible  with  high  personal  esteem  for  the  gentleman  on 
whom  the  conduct  of  the  magazine  devolves.  Dr.  Jeukyn 
stated  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  church  over  which  Mr. 
Elackburn  presides,  and  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  which  any 
man  might  be  jiroud ;  while  Dr.  Price,  who  followed,  expressly 
avowed  the  great  desirableness  of  avoiding  everything  which 
could  be  constru{‘d  into  the  semblance  of  what  wjis  personal  or 
acrimonious.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  gentleman  refiTred  to 
the  popular  character  of  the  movement  as  r(*pugnant  to  the  views 
of  man}’,  and  affirmed  that  its  success  would  be  destructive  of 
the  cliqueship  which  had  ruled  dissenting  matters.  In  doing  so, 
he  spoke  only  what  we  believe,  the  truth  of  which,  unless  we 
greatly  err,  the  next  ten  years  will  cl(;arly  show'.  V\  e  have  never 
been  amongst  the  w  holesale  and  indiscriminate  ciuisurcrs  of  Lon¬ 
don  men  and  London  committees,  nevm’tht  lcss,  we  fiad  assured 
that  if  the  organization  now  originated,  be  carried  end  in  the 
same  spirit  which  has  marked  its  commencennuit,  if  it  continue 
to  unite  wisdom  and  firmness,  enlightened  philosophy  and  clear 
scriptural  principles,  with  earncstiu'ss  of  purpose  and  untiring 
diligence,  it  cannot  fail  to  gather  up  the  elements  of  strength  to 
a  degree  which  will  constitute  it  the  most  imjiortant  body 
amongst  the  dissenters  of  this  country,  because  most  fairly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  their  views.  Throughout  the  whole  sittings  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  there  was  an  entire  abstinence  from  all  reflections 
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on  the  past  conduct  of  dissenting  affairs.  Whatever  opinions 
were  entertained  on  this  point,  they  did  not  appear.  The  men 
liad  tlicir  own  work  to  do,  and  were  evidently  more  concerned 
to  accomplish  it  than  to  censure  the  proceedings  of  others. 

3.  Before  closing,  we  must  say  a  word  to  the  members  of  the 
conference,  and  especially  to  the  committee  constituted  by  it.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  we  have  w  ritten — and  every  word  has  been  penned 
advisedlv — little  has  vet  been  done.  We  have  merely  sketched 
our  plan,  arranged  our  machinery,  agreed  upon  and  avowed 
oiu*  object,  but  the  work  is  yet  to  be  accomplished,  and  it  will 
tax  our  resources  to  the  utmost.  If  the  success  of  the  eoufereuce, 
— the  numbers  which  assembled, — the  harmony  which  distin¬ 
guished  it, — the  admirable  spirit  pervading  its  councils, — and  the 
universal  determination  avow  ed,  to  labour  zealously  on  behalf  of 
the  churclds  freedom,  be  permitted  to  inflate  our  pride,  or  mi¬ 
nister  to  our  self-confidence,  the  work  will  be  transferred  to 
other  hands  more  w  orthy  to  accomplish  the  good  ])lcasurc  of  the 
Lord.  Such  inflation  is  appropriate  only  to  little  minds  who 
look  but  on  the  surface  and  amuse  themselves  Avith  castle¬ 
building,  rather  than  prepare  for  the  business  of  real  life. 
Far  different  should  be  the  case  with  men  who  have  undertaken 
the  rescue  of  an  enfeebled  church,  and  on  Avhoni  therefore  it 
specially  devolves  to  manifest  an  elevation  of  design,  and  purity 
of  spirit,  comporting  with  so  high  a  vocation.  As  remarked  by 
a  contemporary  with  whom  the  conference  itself  originated,  'We 
have  done  nothing  yet — we  have  but  resolved  to  do.  We  have 
taken  a  pledge  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  church’s 
freedom ;  and  now,  avoc  be  unto  us  if  avc  desert  our  post.’ 
Let  us  then  settle  it  Avith  ourselves  that  Ave  are  but  just  begin¬ 
ning  our  Avork,  and  that  the  conference  has  only  served  as  a 
demonstration  of  our  piu’pose,  and  a  means  of  uniting  our 
strength. 

To  the  committee  we  Avould  say,  turn  not  to  the  right  or  the 
left  to  reply  to,  or  even  notice  the  attacks  Avhich  may  be  made 
upon  you.  Pursue  your  own  Avork  in  the  spirit  Avhich  befits 
it,  and  trust  to  eAents  to  justify  your  measures.  If  reviled,  re¬ 
vile  not  again,  but  Avith  union,  energy,  and  Avisdom,  carry  out 
the  ])lans  entrusted  to  you.  Your  success  is  certain,  if  you  are 
but  faithful  to  your  high  vocation.  The  time  is  favourable  to 
your  enterprize,  providential  events  concur  in  accelerating  your 
progress,  the  divisions  of  the  hierarchy  indicate  the  necessity 
of  change,  Avhilc  the  claims  of  outraged  truth  and  of  a  manacled 
church  enforce  upon  you  the  obligation — at  once  onerous  and 
most  honourable — of  vindicating  their  integrity  and  rc-cstablish- 
iiig  their  ancient  freedom.  Nothing  can  defeat  you  but  Aveak- 
nes8,  or  treachery  on  your  oavu  part.  If  e(pial  to  your  position. 
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if  free  from  all  selfish  interests,  all  personal  and  jialtry  motives, 
there  is  opened  up  to  yon,  in  the  providence  of  (iod,  as  noble  a 
sphere  of  religions  action  as  ever  invited  the  labour  or  rewarded 
the  toil  of  pious  men.  Enter  into  that  field,  cultivate  it  with 
diligence,  and  may  there  rest  upon  you  most  ahundantly  the 
wisdom  which  eometli  from  above,  and  is  profitable  to  direct. 
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Smeuton  and  Lujhthouscs.  A  popular  Biography,  with  historical  Introduce 
tion  and  Sequel.  I^oudoii  :  .toliu  W.  l^lrke^. 

Limueus  and  Jussieu;  or,  the  Rise  and  Rrogress  of  Systematic  Botany, 
A  popular  Biography,  with  historical  Introduction  and  Sequel.  Lon¬ 
don  :  .John  \V.  Parlver. 

The  I  seful  Arts  employed  in  the  production  of  Clothing.  London  :  John 
W.  Parker. 

1  he  most  delectable  History  of  Reynard,  the  Fox,  and  of  his  son,  Reynard^ 
ine,  A  ret  ised  version  of  an  old  Romance,  l^ondon  ;  J.  W.  Parker. 

These  works  bclonc^  to  ‘  Parker’s  Collections  in  Popular  Literature,* 
a  series  intended  to  coiuhine  the  chief  characteristic?  of  a  fainilv  library 
and  cabinet  cyclopaedia  ;  and  to  he  fitted,  by  juice  and  unexceptionable 
tendency,  for  general  use  in  families.  Under  the  leading  divisions  of 
History,  Ihography,  Science  and  Art,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Tales  and 
Fiction,  there  certainly  need  he  no  lack  of  variety,  instruction,  or  en¬ 
tertainment  ;  and  the  ])romisc  of  the  ])ros|)ectus,  that  '  the  whole  will  be 
j)repared  with  an  es})ecial  view  to  the  ditfusion  of  sound  oj)inions,  the 
|)romulgation  of  valuable  facts  and  correct  |)rincij)les,  and  to  the  due  in¬ 
dulgence  of  general  literary  taste,’  is,  u|)on  the  whole,  fairly  redeemed 
in  the  sj)ecimens  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  We  have  one  qualificatory 
remark  to  make  in  reference  to  the  hiogra|)hics.  Their  juirpose  being  to 
combine  the  history  of  a  ]>articular  dej)artment  of  knowledge,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  man  whose  name  stands  |)re-eminent  in  it,  his 
expressions  of  religious  sentiment  must  be  introduced  rather  as  matters 
of  examj)le  than  of  record.  Now  in  both  these  lives  such  dechu’ations 
amount  to  little  more  than  siinjfie  theism  ;  and  therefore,  we  think  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  omitted  them  altogether.  They  can  l»e 
introduced  only  for  their  moral  bearing ;  and  in  a  j)opular  library,  in¬ 
tended  expressly  for  the  young,  and  such  as  are  immature  in  judgment 
and  princij)le,  w’e  cannot  be  content  with  a  morality  of  this  inferior  order, 
unless  accom])anied  by  an  acknowledgment  that  it  is  inferior.  ^ 

We  may  also  remark  in  passing,  that  these  neutnd  scientific  biogra- 
j)bies  afford  us  no  means  of  judging  in  what  temper,  and  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  what  |)rinciplc,  the  debateahlc  land  of  national  history  will  be 
entered  upon.  Tliere  ought  to  be  perfect  impai  liaiily  in  the  statement 
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of  evidence ;  and  we  hope  there  will  also  be  catholicity  of  view,  and 
liberality  of  deduction. 

Reynard  the  Fox  is  acapitd  child’s  book,  that  is,  in  itsorig^nid  fonn ; 
we  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  continuations.  There  are  many  admir¬ 
able  Gennan  tides,  which  might  come  under  the  same  di\ision  with  it. 
In  the  more  graceful,  as  w’ell  as  in  the  wilder  legendary  lore.  The  Empire 
is  unrivalled.  Translations  from  Steffens  and  Ticck  w’ould  well  repay  the 
publisher. 


Impressions^  Thoughts,  and  Sketches,  ^during  two  gears  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  By  Miirtha  Macdonald  Lamont.  London :  Edward 
Moxon. 

Letters  addressed  by  a  daughter  to  her  mother — and  pleasant  letters  they 
are.  The  greater  number  were  w’ritten  during  a  twelvemonth’s  residence 
in  Paris,  and  relate  to  the  ever\^-day  indoor  life  of  the  French  ;  though 
sometimes,  we  are  told  of  sight-seeings,  or  visits  to  Marshal  Macdonald, 
to  whom,  we  presume,  the  authoress  is  distantly  related ;  and  sometimes 
have  very  fair  criticisms  on  books.  The  later  letters  from  Belgium  and 
Switzerland,  run  more  in  the  ordinary  strain  of  tourists.  Miss  Lamont 
is  lively,  observant,  well  read  ;  and  does  not  philosophise,  as  she  calls  it, 
amiss.  Her  style  is  here  and  there  ambitious,  perhaps,  from  retouching 
for  publication.  She  is  a  little  too  fond  of  *  nature,  dear  goddess  ;’  and 
there  are  other  feminine  affectednesses,  but  the  work  is  one  of  promise. 

Infant  Salvation  ;  or,  an  attempt  to  Prove  that  all  who  die  in  Infancy  are 
Saved,  By  David  Russell,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  Glasgow ;  James 
Maclchose. 

We  arc  glad  to  see  on  our  table  a  third  edition  of  this  admirable  trea¬ 
tise,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  on  a  subject  of  deep  and  general 
interest.  The  volume  is  distinguished  by  the  same  lucid  arrangement, 
thorough  investigation  of  all  topics  pertinent  to  the  question,  sound  sense 
and  evangelical  spirit,  which  lend  such  a  charm  to  the  other  productions 
of  the  author. 


Life  in  the  Sick-room :  Essays,  By  an  Invalid.  London  :  Edward 
Moxon. 

We  like  the  general  purpose  of  these  essays — to  show  the  subjects  of 
incurable  but  slow  disease  that  they  are  by  no  means  shut  out  from  use¬ 
fulness  or  enjoyment ;  to  suggest  the  trial  of  observations  and  employ¬ 
ments,  having  in  them  more  or  less  of  solace  and  advantage  ;  and  to  in¬ 
culcate  courageous  submission,  in  place  of  indolent  and  peevish  im¬ 
patience.  All  this  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  higher  matters  wt 
are  directly  at  issue  with  the  writer — Miss  Martineau,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed.  She  accounts  pain  and  sorrow  to  be  in  ever\"  case,  and  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  purificatory’,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  asserts  the  final  happiness 
of  all  men.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder,  that  while  she  speaks  often  of  God, 
of  sinfulness,  fiiith,  and  prayer, — the  Son  of  God,  the  great  Sacrifice, 
Saviour,  and  Intercessor,  should  not  be  so  much  as  named  above  three  or 
four  times  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
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SRV  that  the  volume  is  well  written,  and  will  in  various  ways  interest  such 
as  are  able  to  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  but  we  cannot  recommend 
it  to  invalids  indiscriminately. 

The  Poetical  IVorks  of  Leigh  Hunt,  A  New  Edition. 

English  Songs ^  and  other  Small  Poems,  A  New  Edition.  lA)ndon : 
Edward  Moxon. 

\  ery  neat  editions,  greatly  improved,  and  issued  at  the  low  price 
of  half-  a-crown  each.  Air.  Aloxon  is  determined  to  have  no  successful 
rival  in  the  publication  of  elegant  and  cheap  editions,  of  our  poets,  both 
living  and  dead. 


2.itciarij  Intrlligcnrr. 


On  the  First  of  June  will  be  published,  A  Pictorial  and  Descriptive 
History  of  China  and  India,  from  tiic  earliest  period  recorded  to  the  present 
time.  In  which  the  manners,  customs,  religion,  and  domestic  practices,  of 
a  people,  hitherto  but  little  known,  are  delineated. — The  plates  32  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  printed  in  tinted  lithography,  in  the  new  style  of  the  art ;  and  the 
wood  engravings,  of  which  there  are  ITS,  are  executed  by  artists  of  ce¬ 
lebrity,  from  accurate  drawings  made  expressly  for  the  w’ork,  \Vith  Maps 
of  China  and  India. 

Just  Published. 

Contributions,  Biographical,  Literary  and  Philosophical,  to  the  Eclectic 
Review.  By  John  Foster.  2  vols, 

English  Songs,  and  other  Small  Poems.  By  Barry  Cornwall.  A  New 
Edition. 

Lectures  delivered  at  Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol.  By  John  Foster. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan.  Edited  by  George  (iodwin, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.,  and  Lewis  Pocock,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the 
Art  Union  of  London,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  author,  and  a  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  Notice.  Illustrated  by  engravings  in  outline  and  wood-cuts,  from 
drawings  by  H.  C.  Sellons,  Esq. 

The  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  practically  considered,  being  Lectures 
delivered  during  Lent,  1844,  at  St.  George’s  Bloomsbury.  By  Twelve 
Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  a  Preface,  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  il.  Montague  Villicrs,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury. 

The  Christian  System  Vindicated  against  the  more  iiopular  forms  of 
Modern  Infidelity,  being  the  Hulsean  Prize  for  the  year  18.'18  ;  and  the 
Norrisian  Prizes  for  the  year  1837  and  1839.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Moore, 
M.  A.  Second  Edition,  with  additions. 

Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  illustrated  by  J.  J.  Grandville,  translated  from  the 
French,  by  Elizur  Wright.  In  2  Vols.  Second  Edition.  Boston  :  U.  S. 

The  Seven  Penitential  Psalms  in  Verse,  being  S[K*cimens  of  a  New 
Version  of  the  Psalter,  fitted  to  the  tunes  used  in  Churches,  &c.  By  M. 
Montagu. 

The  Noith  British  Review',  No.  1. 

Journal  of  a  March  from  Delhi  to  Peshdwur,  and  from  thence  to  Cibul, 
with  the  Mission  of  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  C.  M.  ^^adc,  Kt.  C.B.  By  Lieut. 
Will.  Barr,  B.  H.  A. 

Naboth,  the  Jezrcelitc,  and  other  Poems.  By  Anne  Flinders. 
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Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  New  Testament.  By  Albert 
Barnes.  Vol.  VI.  2  Corinthians  and  Galatians. 

The  Past  History  and  Future  Destiny  of  Israel,  as  unfolded  in  the  eighth 
and  succeeding  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  By  the  late  Robert  Wod- 
row,  Esq.,  with  a  Preliminary  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Lorimer. 

Narration  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  in  the  years  1820 — 1823, 
commanded  by  Lieut.,  now  Admiral  Ferdinand  Von  Wrangell,  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Navy.  Second  Edition,  with  additions.  Edited  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Edward  Sabine,  II. A.  F.R.S. 

Travels  in  Kordofan,  embracing  a  description  of  that  Province  of  Egypt, 
and  some  of  the  Bordering  Countries,  with  a  Review  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Commerce  in  those  Countries — of  the  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants,  as  also  an  Account  of  the  Slave  Hunts  taking  place  under  the 
Government  of  Mehemed  Ali.  By  Ignatius  Pallme. 

Remedies  for  some  of  the  Evils  which  constitute  ‘the  Perils  of  the 
Nation.* 

The  Terms  of  the  Communion  at  the  Lord’s  Table,  and  with  the  Church 
of  Christ.  By  Robert  B.  C.  Howell,  M.D. 

History  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  People,  under  the  Government  of 
England.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  A. M.  • 

Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Christian  Brethren,  in  Hamburg,  Copenhagen, 
&'c.  By  James  Iloby,  D.D. 

'  The  Biblical  Cabinet — Sacred  Meditations;  or  an  Exegclical,  Critical, 
and  Doctrinal  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  Charles  C. 
Tittmann,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Latin,  by  James  Young.  Vol.  II. 

Poems.  By  James  R.  Lowell. 

A  Selection  from  the  Speeches  and  Writings  of  Lord  King,  with  a  short 
Introductory  Memoir.  By  Earl  Fortescue. 

A  Church  Without  a  Prelate; — the  Apostolical  find  Primitive  Church 
Popular  in  its  Government  and  Simple  in  its  Worship.  By  Rev.  Lyman 
Coleman.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Dr.  Aug.  Neander. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  Theological  Review.  Conducted  by  Professors 
Edwards  and  Park ;  with  the  special  co-operation  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and 
Professor  Stuart.  No.  1.,  Feb.  1844.  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative,  and  Inductive,  being  a  connected 
View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence,  and  the  Methods  of  Scientific  Inves¬ 
tigation.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Walks  about  the  City  and  Environs  of  Jerusalem.  By  W.  H.  Bartlett. 

Madras,  Mysore,  and  the  South  of  India;  or  a  Personal  Narration  of  a 
Mission  to  those  Countries,  from  1820  to  1838.  By  Elijah  Hoole.  Second 
Edition,  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Baxter. 

The  Comedies,  Histories,  Tragedies,  and  Poems  of  Shakspeare.  Knight’s 
Library  Edition.  Second  Edition.  Vol  X. 

English  Prose — being  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  English  Prose 
Writers ;  with  Notes  on  their  Lives. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  Vol.  VII. 

Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

A  Visit  to  my  Father  Land;  being  Notes  of  a  Journey  to  Syria  and 
Palestine,  in  1843.  By  Ridley  H.  Herschell. 

The  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Punic  War  to  the  Death  of  Constantine. 
By  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  in  a  series  of  Lectures;  including  an  Introductory 
Course  on  the  Source  and  Study  of  Roman  History.  Edited  by  Leonard 
Schmitz,  Ph.  D.  2  vols.,  forming  the  fourth  and  fifth  vols.  of  the  entire 
History. 

A  Practic.!!  Treatise  on  Congestion  and  Inactivity  of  the  Liver,  illustrated 
by  Cases.  By  Fred.  J.  Mosgrove. 
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Anti  Com  Law  League,  194  ;  history 
of  the  Com  Laws,  197 ;  origin  of  the 
Ijeague,  200;  lecturers  employed, 
201 ;  parliamentary  progress  of  the 
question,  207 ;  ministerial  conven¬ 
tion,  209;  prize  essays,  213  ;  moral 
agency,  214,  and  present  position  of 
the  League,  218 

Anti  State  ('hurch  Conference,  345, 
724  ;  origin  of  the  movement,  340 ; 
meeting  at  I^eicester,  347 ;  provision¬ 
al  committee,  349 ;  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  351 ;  church  reform  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  times,  354 ;  importance 
of  the  conference  as  supplying  an 
object  to,  357,  and  as  organizing  dis¬ 
senting  effort,  359;  spirit  in  which 
the  agitation  should  be  carried  on, 
301 ;  objections  to  the  conference 
answered,  720,  its  temper,  727  ;  out¬ 
line  of  its  proceedings, //a;  l)r.  Ward- 
law’s  paper,  7*28;  Mr.  Miall’s,  732; 
Mr.Massie’s,  ih.;  jiaper  on  the  legal 
meaning  of  union  and  s^aration 
of  church  and  state,  ih.:  M^r.  Mur- 
sell’s  pmer,  733 ;  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  730  ;  absence  of  political,  738, 
or  iiersonal  discussion,  739 

Amy  Herbert,  023 

Aristocracy,  Brougham,  Lord,  on,  1 ; 
its  meanness,  3 ;  selfishness,  5 ;  its 
mediaeval  fruits,  9 ;  infiuence  since 
the  revolution  of  1088,  11;  its  im¬ 
position  of  the  Com  Laws,  13;  in- 
equ^ity  of  taxation,  14,  22;  con¬ 
nexion  with  an  established  church, 
19 ;  mischievous  foreign  policy,  20; 
peerage  reform,  22 ;  constitution  of 
the  Norwegian  upi)er  house,  23 

Arnold,!’.  K.,  Annales  Veterum  Reg- 
norum,  497 

VoL.  XV.  F 


Barham,  F.,  Life  and  Times  of  Reuch- 
lin,  79;  effects  of  the  revival  of 
learning  on  the  Reformation,  89; 
sketch  of  Reuchlin’s  life,  80;  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  monks  of  Cologne, 
90 ;  Kpistola?  Obscurorum  Viro- 
rum,  92 

Barnes,  A.,  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  ()03,  ()7fi 

Beaumont  (iustave,  Ireland,  Social, 
Political,  and  Religious,  001 ;  out¬ 
line  of  history  of  Ireland,  602  ;  pro¬ 
scription  of  Catholicism,  fi07 ;  pros¬ 
pects  at  close  of  American  war,  60S ; 
act  of  union,  how  carried,  0O8  ;  re¬ 
medies  proposed — church  refonn, 
OlO ;  extension  of  franchise,  fill;  and 
additional  seats  in  House  of  (’om- 
mons,  012;  public  works,  014; 
equity  of  tenure,  015;  employment 
ot  Irishmen  in  state  offices,  017; 
advantage  to  England  of  justice  to 
Ireland,  019  ;  ua 
021 

Bertholdt,  on  Daniel,  55,  07 

Bonner,  Life  and  Defence  of  Bishop. 
94, 95 ;  condition  of  the  relation  of 
the  church  to  the  state,  97 

Bremer,  Frederika,  character  of  her 
tales,  550;  I’he  Neighbours,  ih,; 
Tlie  Home,  557,  500;  'I'he  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Daughters,  557;  Swedinh 
Chriatmfu  Customx^  558 ;  Sun  at 
Midnight y  559 ;  Nina,  50<);  A  Diary, 
501  ;  Yearns  Bfdif  ih.;  Strife 
and  Peace,  503 

Brougham,  Lord,  Political  Philosophy, 

1 ;  tlistorical  Sketches,  third  series, 
501 ;  characterized,  .504  ;  inconsis¬ 
tencies  and  errors  in  author’s  ac¬ 
count  of  French  Revolution,  5O0, 
519,  521;  its  true  history,  508; 
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States  General,  510;  National  As-  | 
sembly,  512;  Convocation,  5l6; 
Danton,  517, 519,  521 ;  Robespierre, 
518,  real  causes  of  their  miarrel, 
520;  Sieyes,  522;  errors  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  biographies,  525;  his 
sketch  of  Walpole,  526  ;_and  eulogy 
upon  him,  528 

dimmers.  Dr.  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  663 ;  merits  and  defects, 
666,  667,  ancient  commentators, 
664 ;  desirableness  of  pulpit  exposi¬ 
tion,  665 ;  eflect  of  the  preaching  of 
the  gosjjel  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  neathen,  669  ;  etdogtf  on  the 
Baptuts,  671,  original  sin,  672, 
675 ;  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  epistle, 
677 

(^aste  and  Slavery  in  the  American 
(>hurch,  499  ^ 

C^iUins,  R.  N.,  Teacher’s  Companion, 
304;  importance  and  advantage  of 
Sunday  Schools,  304, 309;  too  much 
neglected  by  the  churches,  310 
Congrewtional  Calender,  127 
( ’ornwall,  Barry,  Songs  and  other  small 
I’oems,  743 

Courtenay,  T.  P.,  Life  of  Earl  of  Danby , 
373 ;  Danby  made  treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  376 ;  conduct  in  l*arliament, 
379 ;  created  Earl,  382 ;  his  bril)ery, 
384 ;  non-resisting  test,  387 ;  finan¬ 
cial  policy,  ;W8 ;  malversations,  389 ; 
intrigues  with  Prince  of  Orange, 
392 ;  impeachment  and  resignation, 
394;  president  of  council  under 
William  IIL,  397;  an  example  of 
the  comiption  of  society  at  the  Res¬ 
toration,  399 

Crisp,  T.  S.,  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Foster,  223 

Custine,  Marquis  de.  Empire  of  the 
Czar,  36 ;  characterize! I,  37,  55  ; 
analysed,  46;  biographical  sketch 
of  author,  38 ;  his  \ie\v  of  the  pros- 
liects  of  Russia,  49 ;  hatred  of  pro- 
testanrism,  50 ;  mysticism,  53 

Ewing,  Gre\ille,  Memoir  of,  681, 689 ; 
degeneracy  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  684;  he  se¬ 
cedes  from  it,  686 ;  forms  a  con- 
gre^tional  church,  687;  influence 
of  tliis  step,  689 

Ephesians,  Epistle  to,  412;  to  whom 
sent,  413 ;  connexion  with  Epistle  to 
C^lossians,  431,  and  Epistle  to  I-ao- 
dicea,  413;  not  encyclical,  420 ;  its 
authenticity,  423;  wiiere  written, 
426,  and  when,  428  ;  abstract  of  its 
contents,  433 


Foster,  John,  general  estimate  of  his 
writings,  227,  ‘234;  their  paucity, 
229;  criticism  on  his  Flssays,  231  ; 
his  sentences  not  overloaded,  235 ; 
his  description  of  religious  oratory, 
238  ;  vindication  of  political  inter¬ 
ference  of  Christian  ministers,  240 ; 
intellectual  character,  244  ;  his  Con¬ 
tributions  to  Eclectic  Review,  584  ; 
princijfle  on  which  selected  for  re¬ 
publication,  586 ;  his  pow'er  of  sar¬ 
casm,  587 ;  remarks  on  metaphy¬ 
sical  speculation,  589;  on  so  called 
philosophical  scepticism,  591 ;  charac¬ 
ter  of  Fox,  593 ;  vindication  of  Sir 
Thomas  Morels  cheerfulness  in  pros¬ 
pect  of  death,  595 ;  condemnation 
of  mnitartf  suirit  and  training,  596 ; 
causes  of  'Whitfield^ s  success,  599 

Foye,  M.  W.,  Tracts  for  the  People, 
126 

France, — Her  Governmental,  Admi¬ 
nistrative,  and  Social  Organization, 
250;  accuracy  of  author’s  statements, 
252  ;  venality  of  French  Chambers, 
256 ;  patronage  of  the  ministry,  259 ; 
Compttsition  of  a  French  Jury,  262  ; 
valuable  statistical  tables,  265 

Godley,  J.  R.,  letters  from  America, 
698  ;  their  spirit  commended,  698  ; 
causes  of  American  reserve,  700; 
duelling,  701;  feeling  tow'ards  the 
English  and  the  French,  702 ;  eriii- 
gration  to  Canada,  704;  defective 
views  of  author  on  ecclesiastical 
questions,  705 ;  also  on  slavery,  71 1  ; 
rapids  of  the  St.  LawTence,  706; 
Boston,  707;  Mr.  Webster,  7(^1; 
Aineric.'m  literary'  tastes,  710;  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  its  inhabitants,  p2 

Godwin.  B.,  D.D.,  Examination  of 
Pusey’s  sermon  on  the  Eucharist, 
448,  457 ;  Popery  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  449 ;  its  failure  to  answ^er  its 
alleged  purpose,  450;  hostility  to 
spiritual  rehgion,  ih. ;  declension  of 
evangelism  rn,  455;  English  and 
Scotch  establishments  contrasted, 
452  ;  Dissenters  the  only  hearty 
Protestants,  455 

Greek  verb.  Treatise  on,  by  Lucius 
Junius,  124 

Greene,  J.,  Notes  of  Hall’s  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
69 ;  unautnorized  posthumous  pub¬ 
lication  condemned,  7-2 ;  woilliless 
character  of  the  book,  77 

Gresley,  W.,  (’lernent  Walton,  335 ; 
Bernard  Leslie,  337 ;  Siege  of  Lich¬ 
field — a  perversion  of  history,  34 1 
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GrinBeld,  T.,  Notes  of  HiUl’s  Sermons, 
merits  and  defects,  73 

^  Harless,  G.  C.  A.,  on  the  Ephesians, 
412 

Harris,  Major  W.  C.,  Highlands  of 
Ethiopia,  289;  Tujtmiy  290;  perils 
of  the  journey  inland,  293  ;  bar¬ 
barism  of  the  natives,  29();  Adiel 
or  Danakil,  297  ;  prcarntation  to 
Sahela  Selus,s'u\  299 ;  Hruce’s  vera¬ 
city,  3(X);  nominal  Christianity  of 
Abyssinia,  302 

Havernick,  H.  A.  C.,  Introduction  to 
Old  Testament,  1G4 ;  vindication  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
lOG;  Commentary  on  Haniel,  55,  G7 

Hengstenberg,  Dr.,  on  Hook  of  l)aniel, 
55 ;  characterised,  G7 ;  authorship 
of,  57,  65 ;  refutation  of  charge  of 
liistorical  inaccuracy,  59,  and  con¬ 
tradiction,  62  :  on  Autlienticity  of 
the  Pentateuch,  267 ;  comprehen¬ 
sive  character  of  the  work,  270; 
causes  of  scepticism,  272;  Sama¬ 
ritan  Pentateuch,  274  ;  names  of 
the  Deity,  275;  antupiity  of  art  of 
writing,  278 ;  observance  of  Mosaic 
ritual  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
279 ;  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  2H0 ; 
(k)mmentators  on, — Spencer,  281 ; 

I  A.’  Clerc,  284;  Miclnielis,  285;  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  sceptics,  287 ;  present 
state  of  neology,  288 

Hill,  Rowland,  Suite  and  IVospects  of 
IVnny  Postage,  459;  his  dismissal 
from  odice,  461,  473  ;  his  plan  only 
partially  carried  out,  467  ;  proposed 
improvements,  471 

Holsliausen,  F.  A.,  on  the  Ephesians, 
412 

Huber,  V.  A.,  English  Universities, 
129,  625 ;  original  system  of  univer¬ 
sity  education,  131  ;  onranization 
by  fhatl/irs,  132  ;  uorthrrn  and 
southrm  t'lvnuntts  in^  135 ;  internal 
disorders,  136  ;  new  constitution, 
137 ;  causes  of  its  insufficiency,  137, 
140  ;  inriuence  of  the  corporate 
spirit  in,  141  ;  their  religious  exclu¬ 
siveness  a  national  injury,  627  ; 
neglect  of  theology,  628,  6;W) ;  grand 
object  to  sustain  tor>ism,  629,  631  ; 
the  usurped  nredoininance  of  the 
clerical  order  tne  source  of  the  evil, 
631 ;  their  reform  not  a  mere  dis¬ 
senting  question,  633 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  Contributions  to 
Edinburgh  Review,  435  ;  history  of 
the  publication,  dt. ;  irritrrx  of  the 


secenteenth  mitunj^  438;  critique 
on  Swift,  441 ;  on  ilyron,  442;  on 
Crabbe,  446 

Krebs,  J.  P.,  Guide  for  uriting  Latin, 
translated  by  'Faylor,  367 
Kuhner,  Dr.  R.,  Greek  Grammar, 
translated  by  Millard,  368 

Lamb,  Dr.,  Documents  illustrative  of 
Universitv  llistorv,  625 
l^mont,  Nfartha  M.,  'i'houghts  and 
Sketclies,  742 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Poetical  Works,  743 
I..engerke,  On  Daniel,  55,  67 
Life  in  the  Sick  Room,  by  an  Invalid, 
742 

Linnieus  and  Jussieu  or  Systematic 
Hotany,  741 

Literary  Intelligence,  127,  248,  371, 
499,  624,  743 

I.A)cal  'laxation,  Ri'port  of  Poor  I  .aw 
Commissioners  on,  3 1 3  ;  one  general 
consolidated  rate  proposed,  314  ; 
with  paid  assessors,  315  ;  anil  cheap 
and  accessible  courts  of  ap|)eal,  3l6 ; 
audit  of  accounts,  317 
Lutteroth,  H.,  History  of,  Tahiti,  475 

Macintyre,  J.  J.,  Intluence  of  aristo¬ 
cracies,  1 

Madden,  R.  R.,  M.D.,  United  Irisli- 
men,  their  lives  and  times,  366 
Martineau,  James,  Endeavours  after 
the  Christian  Life,  4(K);  Uiiitarian- 
ism  a  system  of  Negations,  401 ;  in¬ 
efficacious  in  relation  to  holiness  of 
life,  403 ;  an  im|)crsomd  scheme  of 
faith,  4o6;  has  no  power  to  reclaim, 
408  ;  imaginative  temperament  of 
Mr.  Martineau,  411 

I  Massie,  J.  M.,  on  Ib^um  Doniun, 
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